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CHAPTER XX. 
Borrow from the night her sable plumes 
To do this dreadful deed in, 

Lavine Tazoni dashing along the London road ia 
pursuit of Lurli, of whose misfortune he every mo- 
ment with anguished heart: accused himself as the 
cause, we will returu to Earlscourt and the fortunes 
of those around it. 

Earlscourt balls, though always successful, were 
‘never very late. ‘Iiey commenced early and closed 
long before the hour considered fashionable in 
London, 

There was good reason for this, as many of the 
guests had some distance to travel and the roads 
were not only dark but ill-kept. 

The Northcliffe carriage had been announced soon 
‘after one o’clock and had driven off with Lord and 
Lady Northcliffe and Lord Raymond Hursley at 
once. 

Lord Northcliffe leant back with. sigh and passed 
his hand across his forehead with an air of weari- 
hess; in truth, the old lord was, looking all his years 
to-night and the great minister’s remark had not 

n without reason. 

. “ You are tired,” whispered his gentle wife, press- 
ing his.hand, 

“No, no,” he said, rousing himself with an effort 
and leaning forward, “ not very tired, but I am begin- 
lng to think thatIlam growing old. These little 
Merry-makings tell upon me, ,Ah! it seems but 
yesterday when I could dance through a dozen of 
them without feeling tired; but that was when my 
aa carried no more years than Raymond’s 
ere, 


At the mention of his name Lord Raymond, who 
had been in the corner of the carriage, looking through 
the window into the darkness with sullen face and 
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(THE SERPENT IN THE CUP. | 


which his father had, in his kind, gentle way, laid 
on it. 

“* Did you speak to me, sir?” he asked, in a sup- 
pressed, hurried voice. 

“No,” said his lordship. ‘But you seem tired 
too, By-the-way, they said you had walked home; 
we missed you in the supper-room just before start- 
ing.” ' 

“Walked home? Why should I walk home?” 
replied the young man, with ill-suppressed irritation. 
“ They’re always idiots enough to dispose of a man 
if he’s out of their sight for a moment. Was there 
any harm in taking a stroll on the terrace for a cool ? 
The room was hot and stifling enough to fry a 
sausage.’ 

“ Harm!” said Lord Northcliffe, with sad surprise. 
“Why do you ask such a question, Raymoud? Surely 
there was no harm.” 

He spoke mournfully, for he felt grieved by the 
sudden outbust of ill-nature. 

To-night a strange feeling had dropped imper- 
ceptibly upon the kind old man's.heart. He felt tired, 
weary and full of sad presentiments, and yet kiudly 
and tender to his harsh, forbidding son, for Raymond, 
of whom he generally saw s0 little, and who seemed 
to avoid him on every possible opportunity, had 
hovered near him duriog the whole of the evening, 
had even spoken to him pleasantly and had. once 
pressed him to drink a glass of wine, which the young 
man had poured out with his own hand. 

An act of courtesy so singular, coming from him, 
had touched the old earl, and in his pleasure at the 
little token of good-wiil he; had not noticed the 
strange flush and restlessness of countenance with 
which Lord Raymond had watched him as he sipped 
it—sipped it only, for Lord: Northcliffe was an ex- 
tremely temperate man and drank wine only at his 
meals, and then only a little. 

Now the unusual good temper had vanished and 
the old- irritability and ill-humour had_ reasserted 
themselves. 

The old lord sighed. 








Sern eyes, started and drew bie arm from the hand 





My 
boy, if you are ill why do you not say so and take 
proper advice, or if you have any trouble or anxiety 
Oppressing your mind, why not confide in ime or 


to-night than usual, but I fear I was mistaken. 


your mother? We have never shown ourselves un- 
worthy of your confidence or unwilling to sid you. 
Come, Raymond, what is it ?” 

The young lord shrank and trembled. 

If the kind old man had but preserved silence or 
dealt him out a bitter reproof for his morose ill- 
nature he could have borne it better; but his gentle- 
ness cut him to the heart, eat into his soul like strokes 
from a hot iron, and he writhed under the sense of his 
own ingratitude and vileuess. 

“I’m not ill, sir,” he said, “and I have no confi- 
dences, I’m tired, like you, aud want tu get some 
rest.” 

The old lord sighed and leant back. 

Lady Northcliffe echoed the sigh. She never 
owned it to herself, but in reality she feared the dark- 
browed young lord, and never ventured to question 
him as to the cause of his moods or attempted to re- 
move them. 

None could tell -how great a cause of sorrow he 
was to her, for she had built her hopes upon this, 
her only son, had watched him in his cradle and on 
her lap, and had reared in fancy a uoble career of 
greatness for him. ‘le was to be tiv reflex of his 
gentle, ‘true-hearted father and yet a something 
higher. No type of nobility had been too high for 
her, doting mother as she was. 

He had grown up to man’s estate, and day by day 
shattered the hopes and aspirations her love had 
built up. 

She knew that he was neither great of heart nor 
noble of nature, and, though she could not confess it 
to herself, she had almost ceased to love him. 

So now she sighed and remained silent. 

A silence fell upon the whole three, which lastet 
until the carriage drew up at Northcliffe ; then Lord 
Raymond leapt out and-ran up the steps, without 





“ Raymond,” he said, ‘I thought you were happier 


waiting to assist his parents out, and entered the 
hall, 
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Lord and Lady Northcliffe followed and passed 
into the dining-room. 

‘he servants had goue to bed, with the exception 
of the hall-porter and a footman, and, the, earl, 
tuking a candle from him, was about to dismiss 
Lim,, when Lord Raymond, who had been un- 
buttoning his coat. at. the ball.table,.said,. without 
turning his head: 

“Wait a minute, James.” 

Then, addressing. his-father, said : 

“]’m very thirsty, and should like something to 


drink. 

Lord Northcliffe moved his hand slightly to the 
footman, aud passed, with the thoughtful face, into 
the drawing-room. 


“What shall 1 get you, my lord?” asked the ser- 
vant. 

‘Some hot water; I’ll have some spirits.” 

“You'd better have some, too, sir,” he said, going 
up to Lord Northcliffe, who stood by the fireplace, 
leaning on the carved mantelshelf. “ You look tired,, 
and as if you wanted something. It’s been #long 
journey for you.” 


He spoke with a little less abruptucssyy atid with 


something like kindness. ‘ 

Lord Northcliffe, ever gratefal for lis’ wiwostal 
consideration, inclined his heads 

“Thank you, Raymond; you are’vers th . 
It would be ungrateful #0’ decline: I. wills » 
little. What are you going: to have?” 


“ Brandy,” said Lord Raymond, taktingttic: brandy 


decanter from the spitit-stand|, which? te footmam} 


lad placed, with the Lot water aud glastes, Upou-tie” 
table, 

With averted face, Lord Raymond diew tie 
silver tray towards lilts), and) moved’ the glasses 
avout, 

“My ledy-has gone to» bed}. I suppose, or dhe 
might have some,” he sala). 

Lord Northcliffe’smiledy. 

“ Your mother never té@sispirits, ieyrtond, audit 
would smile at the idea,. No doubt, she will have 
« glass of wine in her owfirdom ; she lias'gone up.” 

“All right,” seid’ Lord Raymond,, with » smile 
devoid of all pleasantness) “I’m notiibed!to ladies! 
ways, sir, Shall’ I mix you'some brandy? 

“Thank you, but very weak, please}’ auswered! 
Lord Northcliffe, fixing Mi#*eye: absently upon the 
silver tray and\Lord Rayttornd’s: hands, which were’ 


nervously and awkwardly fimbling about iti. He’); 


poured out the brandy, aud took up tlie’ water ewer; 
then, happening to raiber. ik eye}, met the fixed 
regard of his father, and’ dtopped the’ jug with # 
start and an imprecation to the tray again. 

“Scaldiug hot!” he said. “Just like that idiot! 
Will you pass me that mat to put on the table, or 
the jug will burn a hole through it.” 

Lord Northcliffe turned in his chair to reach a 
prettily braided mat from another table at his elbow, 
and at that moment Lord Rayniond, with trembling 
fincers, shook the contents of a small phial which 
Ji lad concealed in his left hand into the earl’s 
gloss. Then he filled it up with the hot water, and 
passed it to him. 

“It is hot,’’ said Lord Northcliffe. 

“You ought to drink it hot. You can’t’ have it 
too hot,” retorted Lord Raymond, gulptug down 
some brandy which he had gone through the pre- 
tence of mixing with a little water. “ Nothing like 
brandy if you’re down in the mouth. It gives you 
spirit and courage—courage !”’ 

“I trust we are neither of us deficient fn the 
latter, my dear Raymond,” said Lord Northcliffe, 
with a smile. “ And if we were I donot believe in 
brandy as a stimulant for it. There are courage and 
its counterfeits—audacity and recklessness—brandy 
will produce those, I know, but courage spriogs 
from something far different,’ 

Lord: Raymond nodded sullenly, and watched the 
earl as he raised the glass to his lips and drank a 
little of the spirit. 

Then he gulped some more of his own, and watched 
again. 

The old earl had relapsed into thought, and, with 
his white head resting on his small, finely shaped 
— sipped the spirit and looked absently before 

1m. 

‘ Suddenly he set the glass down and rose to his 
eet. 

By t think I will go now, Raymond; I am very 
tired.” 

Raymond, made bold by the neat spirit which he 
had been freely gulping, sprang up and’ caught him 
by the arm. 

**No, no,”’ he said, “not yet; don’t go till you’ve 
finished the grog. It will'do you good. Come, sir, 
don’t leave it after I’ve mixed it for you.” 

The earl smiled. 

“Tam not used to ‘ grog,’ as you call it, Rayrtiond,” 
he said. “But if you think the leaving of it involves 


And he. took tp the glass again, quietly sipping it 
until it was emptied. : 

“ All gone?” said Lord Raymond, with an eager- 
ness almost. fierce 5“ all gone—every drop?” 

“os,” said the earl. “TI have drunk it, like a 
patient taking his draught under a doctor's eyes. In- 
deed, you-were-so anxious that-I should take your 
prescription that I might almost fancy you had con- 
cealed’a ‘kindly dose in it.’’ ; 

Lord. Raymond.turned white,.and sank. into the 
chair, 

“ Why—are youill, my dear Raymond ?” exclaimed 
the earl, hastening to him with concern. 

““No—no! Keep off!” said Lord Raymond, put- 
ting up his hand and turning his head aside. “I’m 
not ill. I’m not, I tell you! Whatare you staring 
at? I’m tired, worn out. .I want to get to bed. The 
brandy has made me feel a little queer. Don’t wait 
—don’t wait, sir. Good night.” 

The earl stood for a moment in pained indecision ; 
but Lord Raymond’s colour had somewhat returned, 
and he had called up a wan smile to. his hard, sullen 
face which reassured his father, 

“Well,” he said, reluctantly, “I will go if you 
wish it; but do not stop up, nd. Go to bed at 
onee, to please me... both tired and un- 
well, 


his son’s elbow, then, s Hend, which felt 
hot and feverish, he left-tlie room, thinking it better 
to’ humour His uncouth som’ by leaving him than to 
a stortn-of ill-temper‘and moroseness by remain- 





|foovatieys: lia diéd away, then rose and locked the’ 
door, ’ 


the réflection of hiswilte, fearful face, 

“Adiot!” he hi » weak}, white-livered: idtot: 
|, Unt I am} to be fi . at tie old man's worts:. 
"Chance words only, thule. wassure to: utter: Ali:! 
T got through it Agottier man would lieve: 
thrown upttie’ Ly oo a said?I'd doctored hie 
stuff; but'I-dida’t, Patdett.” : 

. Aad witthaur iinbevils> exclamation: lie stalked up 
od! down. tie’ room) -patieting: at thee tray: tor fill his- 
‘glave agri with the neatspiriband'to-empty it at a 
Tw » fowe minutes tise fires’ of’ thie: bed 
rewollud his@irain aud? givew litin: the eude~ 

Stastingpeenty peter he opened? it: awd? Its 
tened attentively,. [intiieser vents’ hall aléwaequict 
and dark. 

To assure himself of this, he stolé-dowm on tip-toe 
to the entrance and peered round the lower corridors 
and through a window which commanded a view of 
the stables and coachman’s cottage, 

There were no lights nor sound in that direction, 
and, with a nod of satisfaction, he returned to the 
drawing-room, gulped alittle more braudy aud drew 
himself up, wita an effort at calmness, 

Again he stole to the door and listened; this time 
venturing as far as the grand ‘staircase. 

All was quiet save the ticking of the clock in the 
great hall, 

“All asleep,” he muttered. “ Now for the trick.” 

And taking the candle from the table he stole up 
to his: own room. 

Looking round the’ room with’a covert, almost ex- 
pectant glance, as if ie were prepared’ for’ some sur: 
prise from figures natural or supernatural, he drew a 
dark lantern from his bureau, and lit it at the candle, 
which le then extinguished, 

With the lantern half-masked, he glided down the 
corridor until he had reached the’ door of the earl’s 
room. 

Here he paused, laid his'ear to the keyhole, and 
listened intently. 

No sound could be’ heard, no light seen, and draw= 
ing himself up as if with an effort he laid bis’ hand 
upon the door-handle and softly turned it. 

It made no noise, for he had! taken the’ precaution 
to oil it the preceding’ night, and slowly, with 
cautious footsteps, he entered the room, 

It was ab ante-room and'dressing-chamber to Lord 
Nortlicliffe’s bed-room. Lady’ Northcliffe's lay’ be+ 
yond it to the right. 

Lord' Northoliffe’s room opened into it frota’a'door 
exactly opposite ‘to that by which Lord Raymond had 
entered, and He occupied it when feeling utiwell or 
restless, his: consideration for Lady Northcliffe: hav- 
ing no limit. 

Lord Raymond looked round beneath his‘knit eye- 
brows and scatined the apartment darrowly. 

Sometimes Lord Northcliffe utidressed’ in’ this 
room, perhaps he might have done so to-night’; if so 
the criminal would be spared the necessity of search- 
ing the unconscious form of the kind, gentle-hearted 
father whom he was wronging. 





ingratitude, why, I will drink it.” 





But excepting. Lord Northeliffe’s dressing-gown 





He lit another candle as'He spoke andileftit beside |: 


waited utttil his slow, retreating’) ° 


The he stole on tiptoste-the fiaee and glared at} & 
ace 


,there were no articles‘of clathiig inj the room, and 
ne aan sditly tried the dwor of the bedroom 
Itself. 

It. waslocked, as he had expected; but he was pre- 
pared for that. 

Taking from his pocket a duptiorte aw® well-oiled 
key be-inserted: it-in the lock; turned: it softly, aud 
stood looking with a white face aud.rest e38 eyes.inio 
the apartment. 

It was-ewpty ! 

For a moment his heart seemed to stand still! 

Had the drag miscarried aud decvived him? or had 
Lord Northcliffe, feeling its ef cts creepiug over 
him, summoned up strength euvough to reach Lady 
Northeliffe’s room ? 

The- plotter’s heart throbbed excitedly, and he 

stood motionless, glaring around the room. 
. At last) eariog nothing, and finding no stfeak of 
light hh either the dressiug-room or Lady 
Northcliffe’s door, he crept on his hands and’ kuecs 
add c ~into the apartment, liis. lantern. com- 
pletely etiveuded his Lands could awd trembting, aud 
a reatening, to choke him, 

e) mle tlie olrenit of theroon; and was about 
to bie pes seme stddenly his: lwudstowched somv- 
'thiogs ool, which he-kuew;.with-a thrill of 
most’ awfit!liorrory, was human flesti.. 
Inteemomedtliostarted up, treuilhg and covered 











with mova! smewti 
'' Sontethingy tatiwn: Tye extended-omthe floor! 
. He filtehed® t frou tlie lautefa;.aud saw 


wed Nortlicliffe-etretehed with the 
a ide tli® beds His coat was 
fy wereewa chair close by, bis watch was 
ition of beiay wound: up, tbe 
in the other. 
act of wiudiug up the watch, 


L. Wit horror-distenled- eyes, Lord 
‘Ray momdiliinett bes ft hius aud touched hia band. 

 1¢ wawtevlilas ice. 

| He: dew tick his finger and dashed’ thie hair of 
pis seman an of fear. 


‘there like that? Was he dead? 
The SHeedianotiter: with: filed him with a 
terrible Haw! the gipsy),tovsserersonte purpose 
‘of His rm re hin add giVertviiia # deadly 
i lof ttie-powerful sedative? 


poteon 

i wi impossible—nay, it. was probable! If 

u cliffelay there dead—dead! And he, 
over: him, was bis murderer! 


son 
' Witt Mitetttigae-cleaving to iis mouth, Lord Ray- 
mond: started to lite feet. and glared round like » 


wolfe in the toile. 

Maaiet? Ob, it’ was too Horrible!’ He had never 
invemded’ that! He had kept the fear of the gallows 
before his eyes and kept clear of that, though crime 
of a little less magnitude had seemed nothing to 
him! He could not be’dead—it was inipossible! 

Nerved by despair, he knelt down once more, and, 
shuddering visibly, applied his ear to Lord North. 
cliffe's lips. ' 

With a sigh of relief that might have been heard 
outside in the corridor, he sprang 'to his feet again. 

He was not dead, He breathed. 

“Weak idiot!” he muttered, with # noiseless 
ghastly laugh. “I’m always giviug way’ to’ some 
ridiculous fear or other. What did [ expect ? Not 
to find him awake‘and on the wateh! The draught 
was too strong and overtook: him’ before’ he could 
get undressed. All the better ; he’ll sleep the longer 
There’s' time enough lost, though—too much— 
through this miserable folly of mine: Now’for the 


keys!” 

Stan shrinking, he thrust his hands into the 
pockets’ of the cost atross the chair and searched 
for’ the keys. 

He had scarcely expected to find’ them’ thete snd, 
failing’ to do so cautiously felt in the waistcoat, 
which was still upon the motionless figure. 

& gleam of triumph flashed across the guilty 
coward’s face as he drew the keys from the pocket 
aud grasped them in his hand. 

All right," he'muttered. “ Now’ I feel’ safe. 1 
should like’ to’ throw’ him on the bed thongh, but I 
couldn’t—I—1I don’t care to touch hint, it would be 
risky to do it. No; let him lie there tillthe mort 
ing, it will help to make the confusion’ greater. 

So saying he took up the lantern, and’ closing the 
door after him returned quickly bat noiselessly to his 
own room. 

Setting’ the lantern on the’ table, he drew out ® 
small bundle fromthe convenient bureau and, divest- 
ing himself of his own clothes, which he spread upoD 
a chair as usual, he put on the® disguise which 
Gipsy Luke lad provided for him. 

Once in the corduroy trousers, rough pea-jacket 
and fur cap, his wicked confidence rose to fever-heat. 

And the metamorphosis was great. 

It was only by the aid of skilfal dressing thst 








Lord Raymond could-be brought ‘to look like s cer 
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flen‘an. Now, in the garb of a Whitechapel} ‘Who told you about it?” asked Lord Raymond | The earl looked, uttered a muffled exclamation of 


rough, his dark, sinister features seemed cast in their 

proper setting, and from top to. toe he looked the 

character he had assumed—that of a ruffianly 

rglar. 
pete dmirable!” he muttered, glancing at the reflec- 
tion in the glass. “ Who'd know the heir. of North- 
cliffe in these togs? Not the old idiot himself, if he 
was wide awake! That gipsy fellow was right, 

The thing’s safe enough in this disguise. But there’s 

no time to lose ; the doors must be opened and the box 

secured before I give way to a little vanity,” 

He left the room quietly’ now, and almost fear- 
lessly, for his list-bound slippers.made not the 
slightest sound upon the polished corridor, and he 
knew the way so well that he could descend with- 
out alight, save that given by a fixed gleam of his 
lantern. 

He reached the earl’s room more cautiously, how- 
ever, pausing to glauce sideways at the still, silent, 
stretched-out figure, and, selecting one of the keys 
from the bunch, opened the first door of the three, 

The other two followed, and noiselessly he glided 
into the small corridor at the back of the house. 

This part, being little frequented and farthest re- 
moved from the bed-rvoms, had been chosen by Gipsy 

Luke as the point of his entrance, and so, Lord Ray- 

mond, commencing to tremble again and wishing 

that he had taken another draught of brandy, stood 
before the small door, with his hand upon the bolts. 

While he hesitated a slight scratching outside sent 
his blood into his head. It was the preconcerted 
signal. The mysterious tempter stood outside. 

For the moment a wild idea possessed Lord Ray- 

mond s whirling brain. Suppose he returned, quickly, 

gave the alarm and handed the too-knowing accom- 
plice into the custody of the servants! But he 
glanced at his disguise and dispelled the idea with 

an imprecation. . 

No, he had laid his hand to the plough, and he 
dared not draw back though the shares were driven 
through his own heart. 

Inspired with greater confidence by this determi- 
ration, he drew back the bolts and opened the door 
slightly. 

In a moment the tall, dark figure of Gipsy Luke 
glided in and stood before him, his dark, savage 
eyes fixed upon Lord Raymond’s face. with fierce 
scrutiny. 

“Good!”’ he muttered in his ear.. ‘A capital 
make-up, But what makes you so late? We shall 
scarcely have time to work the trick and get clear off 
before dawn,” 

“ Late 2” retarned Lord Raymond, hoarscly, staring 
athim, “It could not be done sooner. I—I had 
almost thought of giving it up.” 

Gipsy Luke laughed with a silent, noiseless kind of 
scorn. 

“Give itup! You're mad, youngster—or you've 
been at the brandy, I can see. Better have taken 
nove at all than not enough. Youngster, yon don't 
know when to drink and when to let it alone! Here, 
take a pull at this, and keep a. little colour in that 
white face of yours,” 

Lord Raymond took the flask and. drank from it 
with feverish eagerness, 

“Now,” he said, his restless eyes going, over the 
points in his disguise, which was similar to his own. 
“Tell me about the other plans: What have you 
— that insolent gipsy fellow, and the—the 
girl 2” 

Luke, who had been peering round the small hall, 
ood ingeaentiy leading towards the staircase, re- 
plied : 

_“ They’re all right, youngster. Tazoni is.fooled to 
his heart's content, and the girl is in Loudon pretty 
well by this time. But there's no time for explana- 
tion ; every minute is valuable. Let’s get. the job done, 
and you show the way.” 

Lord Raymond, without: another word; stole; up: 
the staircase, and Luke, prepared. with a.small deadly: 
looking crowbar, followed him, When they came 
to the first door Luke laid: himself full: length: aud 
pressed his ear to the ground. 
ae are you doing ?” whispered Lord Raymond, 


y. 

“ Listening,” replied Luke. “ If you want to hear 
allover a house, lay your ear down like this and:it’s 
done. All seoms. quiet; you go on. The old. un’s 
asleep. All right.” 

Lord Raymond nodded gnd passed into the room. 

Flashing the light round with sharp suddenness, 
Luke added, eagerly : 

“ You’ve no time to-lose; all safe here.” 

Trembling visibly, Lord Raymond opened the next 
door, and Luke, with an exclamation. of delight, 
pushed past him, A 

“ This is the room, and I’m glad of it. By Heaven, 
Ithought the old woman might have sold me!” he 
Muttered, bending over a large safe, upon the tov of 


madly. 
dred of you! 
not forget your faces,” 


mond. 


in his ear, having caught the muttered words, 
“No matter,” retorted Luke, glancing ‘up at 
his white face. ‘What, you're tremblin’ again! 
You’re the whitest-livered. chap I ever cracked a 
— with. Come, hold the lightand out with the 
eys.”” 
“Tbe keys?” stammered Lord Raymond. “The 
keys! where did I put them?” and, shivering from 
head to foot, he searched in his pocket: 
“Idiot !” hissed Luke, glancing ‘up at him with 
fierce, impatient eyes. “Turn your ‘pockets out. 
Oh! give ’em here.” 
And he snatched the keys from the young man’s 
cold, shaking hands, 
In a minute the safe was opened, and Luke’s swar- 
thy hands were thrust in among the piles of deeds, 
which he swept out impatiently, revealing a small 
drawer. 
“This is the drawer,” he croaked, with a sup- 
pressed chuckle of delight. ‘Five thousand pounds 
at the least in this ere little place!” and he thrust 
the smallest key into the lock. 
“ What’s this ?” he exclaimed, looking up into the 
white, frightened face of Lord Raymond, whose trem- 
bling hacd held the lantern. “'‘I'his isn’t the key, 
you idiot!” 
“Not the key!” whispered Lord Raymond. “I—I 
took it from his pocket with the others.” 
** It isn’t the proper key, anyhow,” retorted Luke, 
savagely, dashing the perspiration from his low 
forehead. ‘Here, give me the crowbar; it ’ll have 
to be forced.”’ 
Lord Raymond handed him the crowbar reluc- 
tantly. 
‘* Bat the noise ?”’ he muttered, tremulously. 
Luke looked up at him with a wild grin. 
“Noise!” he hissed. “I'll have thisere drawer 
open if it makes.a row like thunder. You keep your 
courage up, young fearful, for { means to have the 
money or die for it; so here goes!” And inserting the 
thin end of the crowbar into the slight crevice of the 
drawer he struck it with his clenched fist. 
A clear, distinct snap rang through thejroom. 
“ Hush, for Heaven’s sake!” implored Lord Ray- 
mond, looking fearfully round. “Leave the drawer 
and take the jewel-casket. You'll wake the whole 
house and we shall: be discovered !” 
“ And leave five thousand pounds !”’ retorted Luke, 
scornfully, raising his crowbar‘as he spoke, “ Stand 
aside, you young stupid!” and he thrust away Lord 
Raymond’s hand which he had laid hesitatingly upon 
the crowbar. “Stand aside or I’ use it on you.” 
Lord Raymond: drew’ back and Luke inserted the 
crowbar, exerting all his force. 
The bar slipped, rang against the iron safe with a 
terrific clash, and Luke, losing his balance, fell over 
on his side, 
Lord Raymond’s white lips. gave vent to an excla- 
mation of alarm. 
“ We shall be heard!” he exclaimed, 
“ Silence!” hissed Luke, springing to his feet, and 
listening intently. 
“ We are heard!” he added, with an imprecation, 
as the door opposite them was thrown open, and 
Lord Northcliffe appeared at the door. 





CHAPTER XXI. 
Oh ! that.a man should sell himself to the 
Evil One 
And make so bad a bargain, 

“Darkew the Jantern, yowidiot |”? exclaimed Luke ; 
but the warning was tov late. 
With a cry of alarm, Lord Northcliffe rushed for- 
ward and seized his guilty son by: the arm. 
Luke, who had beea concealed: in the shadow, 
sprang up behind him ashe did so, and, throwing 
his arms round him, dragged him off Lord Raymond, 
who seemed to: have lost all strength and the use of 
every faculty. 
With a cry of helplessness, he dropped the lantera 
and stood with, trembling knees sturing: at the two 
struggling figures, 
Lord. Northcliffe wae: madly endeavouring to re- 
move Luke's hand, which grasped his»mouth and 
prevented him from giving the alarm. 
* It’s: no use, my lord; take it easy!” hissed Luke, 
® There’s two of us inside, and a.dozen more in addi- 
tion within call: Be warned and keep. quiet, or I 
won’t answer for the consequences!” 
“ Ruffian !” gasped’ the brave old man, struggling 
“You shall not escape if there are a hun- 
Where's the other scoundrel? I shall 


He turned as he spoke, and looked at Lord Ray- 


It was in-vain that, Luke cried out, “ The light!” 
as an iftimation that. Lord Raymond was standing 
fullin the glare of the lantern; the guilty coward 
seemed unable to move, and stood motionless with 





Which stood a small iron casket. 


horror, and, with an exertion of strength almost 
marvellous, disengaged himself from Luke, and 
springing at Lord Raymond, knoeked the coucealing 
cap from his head, 

“Raymond!” he gasped. 
ing??? 

Then the mad audacity and ferocity of a wild 
beast seemed to inspire the guilty man. 

Snatching the crowbar from the ground, he dealt 
the old earl a fearful blow on the forelead, and 
felled him to the ground. 

Then he stood panting and breathless, glaring at 
him and clenching the crowbar as if prepared to 
strike him again if he should rise. 

“ Well done!” hissed Luke, darting towards the 
safe, after a moment’s examination of the motion- 
less figure. “ You've quieted him fora long time, l’m 
thinking. Well, it is his own fault. If he'd a-took 
my advice, there’d a-been no harm done. Now then,” 
he added, with fierce contempt, “give me the bar, 
and stand ready at the door; another miuute will do 
it.” 

As he spoke. he forced open the drawer, emptied 
its. contents into the capacious pocket of his cvat, 
opened the jewel-casket, and rifled that, taen adjast- 
ing his cap and looking round with a swift, com- 
prehensive glance, picked up: the Jantern and pointed 
to the bed-room door. 

“Get back to your own room as sharp as you 
can. Not a moment’s to be lost. Come, wake up!” 
he added, with a sardonic grin, aud so close to Lord 
Raymond’s ear that the words seemed to burn into 
his brain, “Better not be lagged now; this is 
murder, as well as burglary. Of with you!” 

Lord: Raymond started, and, turning his eyes for 
the first time from the fixed regard of the white 
face, with its ugly wound, lying at Lis feet, said, 
hoareely : 

“Yes, yes, I’m going; but:the money, the money !’’ 

“The money!” repeated Luke, looking back at 
him over his shoulder with a sinister grin. “I've 
got it, and it couldn't besafer: Get off, I tell you, 
while there’s time; do you want to be hanged for 
this night’s work ?” 

Lord Raymond thrust: the dark hair from his hot 
brow, and: looked round with a bewildered gaze, 
then he caught up the lantern, and: left the room. 
The fur cap escaped his notice, and still lay there. 
It had fallen when Lord Northcliffe dashed it from 
his head. 

He gained the ante-room, and was. gliding into the 
corridor when a:shadow as. stealthy as hisown crept 
out of a.doorway to meet him. With a stifled cry, 
Lord Reymond drew back into the. room, 

The figure followed him. 

He saw by @ small light which the earl had lit 
before coming out upon them that it was a woman’s, 
and the next moment that it was Mariau Smea- 
ton's. 

Seeing him, she threw up her hands and shrieked. 
Lord Raymond, maddened beyond coutrol, dashed 
at her with upraised hand. 

* Silence,” he cried; in a suppressed voice. 

Marion Smeaton fell back. 
“ Who—who ?” she cried, staring at him with start- 
ing eyes. “Oh, I am mad—mad! It is Raymond!” 

He grasped her arm and brought his) white face 
close to hers. 

“ A word of this-to any living soul and I'll kill you. 
Think you're mad if you like—as you are; but nota 
word concerning me to anyone. You understand 
me? Look at me! Dol look like a man driven 
desperate? Remember what I say then. A word 
and your life shall auswer for it!” 

Then he flung her from him.and gained his own 
room. 

Like one indeed bereft, of her senses, Marion 
Smeaton groped her way, with hor hands stretched 
out before her, her horrified face turned towards 
Heaven, and her quivering lips muttering incoherent 
prayers. 

Her sin had borne fruit—bitter fruit, the bitter- 
ness thereof was eating into her heart at that mo- 
ment. 

She gained her room, which lay at the back of Lady 
Northeliffe’s, and sinking ou her knees hid her face 

in her hands as if to shut out, some feariul sight, 

muttering, like one possessed : 

‘*Raymond! Raymond!” 

Luke had chosen his night well. 

So exhausted were not only the servants but 


*Am I mad or dream- 


all about the place by the ball that neither the com- 
motioa in the 
had roused any one. 


safe-room) nor Marion’s cry for help 


It was not until the morning that the alarm was 
given; then it came from Mr. Peters, Lord North- 
cliffe’s valet, 

Ile had knocked at the earl’s door at nine o'clock, 
and receiving no answer had returued to the ser- 
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that he thonght he should let his “lordship lie a little 
longer than usual, though it was certainly incon. 
venient to bave sv much of one’s morning taken up. 


At ton o'clock be went upstairs again and knocked | ° 


loudly. No answer came, and at last he opened the 
door. 

“ Why, the bed isn’t rumpled! Where can he be? 
He came home last night, for I heard him aud Master 
Raymond talkin’ — 

Wondering thus, he went into the next room and 
saw the body of Lord Northcliffe stretched upon the 
ground with a thin stream trickliug from a wound in 
the forelead. 

To rush to the door, shouting for help, was the 
work of a moment. He clutched at the rope of the 
great alarm bell while he shouted so that all the 
neighbourhood were apprized of something being 
wrong at the hall at the same moment as the in- 
mates themselves, 

Shouts of alarm and hurried rushing of feet an- 
ewered his cries, and in five minutes a crowd, the 
centre of which was Lady Northcliffe, was round 
him. 

“ What is it, Peters ?” asked her ladyship, who had, 
with her usual soft steps, glided from her boudoir. 

“Go back, my lady, pray go back!” implored the 
valet, as Lady Northcliffe instinetively laid her hand 
upon the door of the eari’s room, 

“Go back?” sho repeated, faintly. 
has happened to your master. Let me 

So firmly were the words spoken that he dared 
not refuse her. 

She passed in, followed by the servants, and before 
they could do or say aught was on her knees, with a 
low ery of horrified love, beside the earl. 

“ A doctor! « doctor!” she breathed, turning her 
white face to them, “Ride, Saunders, for Doctor 
Walton, and bring him back with you. Peters, help 

me; not a moment must be lost!” 

Thas, with courageous firmness, the wife beat 
back the feelings which threatened to overwhelm 
her and reuder her useless, and with her own tender 
hauds helped to lay the limp form of the husband 
who, though much older than she, had never given 
her one harsh look or unkind word—nay had never 
looked at her without a smile or a glance of love. 

The utmost confusion soon reigned triumphant 
through the great house. 

A hundred orders were issued and countermanded 
io a breath, 

Messengers were despatchod to other doctors, and 
tu the police at the West Town, 

Neighbours and neighbours’ servants arrived in 
breathless haste to hear what had happened that the 
alarm should bave been rung, and presently, while 
the confusion was at ite utmost, a lady gallopped up 
on horseback, alighted at the door, and was soon 
surrounded by the servants, all eager to tell her 
whom they loved best the tidings, 

It wae b lorence, who, not satisfied with sending a 
messenger, had dressed herself hurriedly and ridden 
over herself to learn the ill news of which the bell 
had forewarned her, 

Where is Lady Northoliffo?”’ was hor first ques- 
ton, after hearing all that the servants could tell, 

“ | will go to her at once,” she said, and ran with 
a pale, sad face up the staircase, 

Lady Northelife received her with a flood of tears, 
the first she had shed, 


“ Something 


You loved him like a daughter, and he loved you. 
Come and see him!" was all she said, 

Florence's tears dropped fast upon the quiet, 
motionless figure, but her practical mind was at 
work meanwhile, 

“ The doctor—where is the doctor? It may not 


be so bad, dear, dear Lady Ethel, as you thiuk,” she 
eaid, 
The doctor entered as she spoke, and without a 


word hurried to the bedside, 

* Stand back, please,” he said, with quiet com- 
mand, “Give me some light. Ab!” 

Laly Northetife drew near, 


* Doetor, tell me!” wan all she could say. 

‘ While theze is life there is hope,” he replied, in 
the usual formula, “and I thank Heaven that his 
lordship ts «till alive, Clear the room, please, and 


keep the house as quiet as vasible; it is his only 
ehance. Lady Northeliffe, 1 think L would rather 
you retired fora while; it would be better.” 


Lady Northelifle obeyed uurepiningly, stopping 
ouly to kies the white, cold hand which had caressed 
verso often, and now lay as helpless as a child's and 


unconscious of her touch, 

“Lady Florence, you will stay, please,” said the 
doctor, who had seauned her face and come to his 
own determination. 

Florence moved closer to him, prepared to obey bis 
every order, 

Presently the doctor, who had been applying 
powerful, even dangerous restoratives, whispered: 


Florence almost started. 

It was not a little singular that he, of all that 
great, household, had not been near. 
“T don’t know,” she said, “Shall I inquire ?” 
“You had better do so, I think,’’ he said, glancing 
gravely at the earl, 

Florence glided from the room, and found Lady 
Northcliffe in her boudoir, 

“T have come,” she said, “ for Lord Raymond.” 

The countess started. 

“ Where is he? I—I thought he was out, as he 
had not been near.” 

At that moment Lord Raymond's valet came to the 
door, 

Lady Northcliffe called him. 

“Your master? Where is he? Has he been 


“ His lordship is still asleep, my lady,” replied the 
man, speaking in the hushed voice which prevailed 
for many « day after in Northcliffe Hall. “ I—I didn't 
know if I might wake him.” 

“ Call him at once, and ask him to come down to 
me,” said Lady Northcliffe, “ Do not tell hin—what 
has happened,” she added,all a woman's thought- 
fulness for others proclaiming itself in the re- 


uest, 

’ The valet knocked softly at Lord Raymond’s door, 
but receiving no answer turned the handle. 

The door was locked, but before he could knock 
again Lord Raymond, with every appearance of 
having just awakened, opened it. 

‘Come in,” he said. “It is rather late, Is the 


” lord ? d the man, 

“Well,” said Lord Raymond, turning his face, 
which the valet noticed was haggard and drawn, 
“ well, what's the matter ? How late—Good Heaven! 
has anything happened ?” 

“ Something has happened, but her ladyship has 
sent me to ask you to come to her in the boudoir as 
soon as you can, my lord,” 

Lord Raymond stared at him, but made no reply. 

The man assisted him to dress, fully noting the 
trembling, cold hands and the haggard, wau face, 
and wondering whether they were occasioned by the 
uncertainty in which his we was kept. 

But Lord Raymond gave him little time for specu- 
lation, for when he was half-dressed he dismissed 
him, requesting him to tell Lady Northcliffe that he 
should be with her in a few minutes. 

When the valet had gone, he turned to the glass 
and stood motionless, regarding his white, pallid 
face with stern attention. 

“ Weak idiot that Iam!” he muttered, grinding 
his teeth. ‘Must I take the confession of my crime 
upon my face? What has gone is gone; what has 
happened cannot be prevented. The old man’s 
dead, and my death couldu’t bring him to life again. 
Besides, he brought it on himself, A false step now 
and | am rnined; the gallows will pay the penalty 
of any bungling made this morning. Let me be calm 
and play the part well, For life or death, for life or 
death |” 

Muttering this, he bit his lips until the colour 
came to thein, and, screwing up his resvlution, left 
the room, 

The first face he saw as he entered Lady North- 
cliffe’s boudoir nearly scattered his courage to the 
winds. 

It was Marian Smeaton’s, shining like a ghost’s 
behind her mistress’s chair, 

As he entered the room he saw another that he 
could as well have spared, for his spirit, like a guilty 
hound, quivered beneath the clear, direct regard of 
Florence's truthful, penetrating eyes, 

“Mother! Florence! What bas happened?” he 
anid, “Are you ill? Nothing wrong at ee ? 
Where is my father?” 

“ In the next room—very ill, Raymond,” said Lady 
Northeliffe, faintly. ‘Toll him, Florence, for I 
cannot.” 

Coldly, but as gently as she could, Florence told 
him that a burglary had been committed, and Lord 
Northcliffe left for dead by the ruffians, aud that he 
lay in the next room half-way in the valley of the 
shadow of death, 

Lord Raymond listened, and had no need to assume 
a horrified expression. 

The horror of that scene, recalled by her clear, 
gentle voice, thrilled him to the heart, 

With an exclamation of despair, he threw up his 
hands and cried; 

“Tell me no more—no more; I cannot bear it!” 

“The doctor wishes to see you, my lord,” said the 
valet, entering at the moment. 

“ Not—not——” said Lord Raymond, shrinking, 

“He is in the earl’s room, my lord,” said the man. 

“Go, Raymond!” said Lady Northcliffe. faintly. 

Raymond glanced with compressed lips at the 
white, set face of Marion Smeaton, and followed the 





The doctor took his arm as he entered te room, 
and whispered : 

“Not a word, my lord; life depends on it, He is 
recoveriug now, aud I am anxious that he should see 
some face he knows!” 

Lord Raymond drew back with a shudder. 

“ Not mine then,” he said. “My mother is the best 
person——” 

** Hush!” said tho doctor, drawing him to the bed. 
“Not a word, my lord. Your face will reassure him, 
and avert consequences I am in great dread of.” 

As he spoke, bending over the pallid face, with its 
Brit wound, the so-long silent lips opened tremu- 

ously, 

The doctor laid his hand upon Lord Raymond's 
arm warningly. 

The earl sighed and opened his eyes. 

He looked round with an unconscious gaze for a 
minute or two, then, as reason returned reluctantly 
to her throne, his gaze settled upon the dark, shrink- 
ing face beside the doctor. 

Instantly a change swept over the shruuken fea. 
tures, the eyes lit up with passionate indignation, the 
blood returned to the face, and, pointing his steady 
finger at the livid face of his son, he cried, sternly 
and clearly, though faintly: 

“ There stands the thief!’’ 

The doctor turned with a sigh of genuine and deep 
disappointment. 

“ My lord,” he said, turning to Lord Raymond. 
“my worst fearsare verified, The reason has gone!” 

(To be continued.) 








POPPIES. 


Buus, yellow, red—the trinity 
Of hues that troop together, 

Amid the nodding shafts of wheat, 
Through August’s glowing weather. 


Here, ’mid the leaning yellow-rods, 
The blue corn-blossom shivers, 
There, dyed with martyr blood, they 


say, 
The ruddy poppy quivers. 

With bud that bended low at noon, 
By coming blossom weighted, 

Shall straighten’ up when nightfall 


comes, 
Like idler sore belated. 

Out on its green portmantean laid, 

All creased shall ape g find it, 


A crumpled silken skirt of red, 
With bars of black to bind it. 


About a casket Tents carved, 
With scalloped brim uplifted, 

That holds a treasury of seeds, 
Finer than sea-sand sifted. 


Upon its subtle breath there lurks 
A power man seeks to borrow, 
When he would blunt the edge of pain, 
Or dull the sense of sorrow. 


Within those quaintly-fashioned cells 
Lies sleep for eyelids waking, 

And strange forgetfulness of wrong, 
For full hearts crushed to breaking. 


And so, from ont the trinity, 
We choose the sweet physician 
Who lays a hand on open lids, 


And woos to sleep Elysian. E. i. 





Hovusgs Winpows.—The more light admitted to 
apartments the better for those who occupy them. 
Light is as necessary to sound health as it is to vege- 
table life. Exclude it from plants and the conse- 
quences are disastrous, They cannot be perfect 
without its vivifying influence. It is a fearful mis- 
take to curtain and blind windows 80 closely for fear 
of injuring the furniture by exposure to the sun's 
rays ; such rooms positively gather elements in dark- 
ness which engender disease, Let in the light often, 
and fresh air too, or suffer the penalty of aches and 
pains and long doctors’ bills which might have been 
avoided. 

Tue Userut.—Paris is laughing at the French- 
man’s sense of utility who recently ordered a bust of 
his grandfather from a worthy stonecutter. After 2 
few days his admiration being exhausted, the man 
sent for his plumber. “I don’t mind confessing to 
you,” said the former, “that I don’t appreciate the 
five arts uuless they are turned to some useful pur- 
pose. Now | have something to suggest to you,” 
and he proceeded to give some instructions to the 
tradesman. A week later, on the anniversary of his 
birthday, the millionaire pointed out with pride to his 
guests in the middle of his conservatory the bust of 
his grandfather, from whose moath rose gracefully 4 
jet of limpid water, falling into a marble basin, in 
which some fine gold aud silver fish disported them- 





valet. 





* Has Lord Raywond been informed 2?” 


selves. 
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WHEN THE SHIP COMES HOME 


—p—— 
CHAPTER XVII. 
The wind sits in the shoulder of your sail 
And you are stayed for. Shakespeare. 

WE have said that Charles Ruhl sent his card up 
to the gentleman who represented himself to be Mr. 
John Hopetown. The card was one of the firm of 
Messrs. Kitefly and Skyler, having the name the 
of clerk, Alfred. Pennibble, and friend pencilled on 
the bottom. 

This had been done by Ruhl’s request; who ex- 
pr sa that it would be unwise to give the person 
a clue. 

“It would be easy enough for him to come for- 
ward,” he said, “and pretend to recognize me if he 
knew I was going to appear before him.” 

“Yes, sir,” answered Mr. Pennibble, with a very 
shrewd look and laugh. ‘“ But I don’t think we are 
likely to satisfy him with facts or become the means 
of coaching him, he! he!” 

“T hope not,” said Ruhl, gravely ; it irritated his 
German stolidity to hear any one giggle, even if the 
giggle were a misfortune rather than a fault. 

So Mr. Pennibble preceded Ruhl up the hotel 
stairs, where they were shown to the room occupied 
by John Beaufort, Esquire. While the clerk entered 
into conversation with him Ruhl was to make ob- 
servations and scrutinize the assumed lost heir. 

_ They found a handsome, well-dressed man await- 
ing them whose skin was sun tanned and whose 
height was six feet or something over. He had a 
handsome brown beard well trimmed but showing 
silver signs where trouble and travel bencath the 
tropical sun had commenced to run up a seam of 

remature wear and tear. He looked aged before 

is time too, for care and a hard life had left their 
mark in worn, deep lines on the cheeks and wrinkles 
on the broad weather-beaten forehead. 

“Tam glad to see. you, Mr. Pennibble,” he said, 
coming forward with a graceful, swinging step. His 
actions and accent were those of a thoroughly well- 
bred man. He held the card of Messrs. Kitefly and 
Skyler in his left hand. “Any one from the firm 
who has served my late father for so many years is 
welcome with me.” 

Then he cast an inquiring glance at Ruhl and 
then at the clerk as if expecting some introduction. 

Have you seen any of your old friends yet, sir ¢” 
asked the clerk, not heeding the look. 

‘None as yet. I wonder whether I shall be able 
to recognize any of them. I have been dead to the 
world so long that I rather imagine I am forgotten 

Y, this time.” 

* Absent friends are not always so easily furgotten, 











(FRANK’S NEWS.] 
especially when there is a large fortune awaiting 
them,”’ put in Ruhl, with his old radiant smile. 

“* What do you say?” 

Mr. Pennibble, watching the stranger closely as 
Ruhl spoke, saw that he gave a slight start, and 
then he glanced most intently at the speaker, a light 
of recognition flashed from his eyes, and he stepped 
forward with a low, glad ory. 

** Ruhl, Charles Ruhl!” he said. “ Surely I am 
not mistaken! Good Heavens! have I changed so 
much that you do not know me ?” 

“I wanted to see if you knew me,” smiled Ruhl, 
cordially wringing the outstretched hand. ‘‘ Heaven 
be thanked, Hopetown, for this. I never thought 
we should meet again. It seemed to me that all the 
friends of my young days—those bright days when 
I had friends indeed—were wiped out. One came 
back to me—poor Congreve—but only from the 
bottom of the River Serpentine.” 

‘Poor Brinsley!” said John Hopetown, sadly, 
“poor old friend! I read of his sad fate in the 


— 

king at John Hopetown now, whom did he most 
resemble—Brinsley Congreve, starved and haggard 
by the banks of that little river in the park, or John 
Hartpool, well dressed and careless? A little like 
both. Now were the gay smile and lofty air of Hart- 
pool apparent, a moment before the recognition 
had flitted across that sunburnt face the weary, 
furtive glance of the languid cougher. 

Mr. Pennibble took a seat and a notebook from his 
pocket. He was elated. He had not the slightest 
doubt but that this gentleman was the real heir. 

- Fria you remember where we last met ?” asked 

uhl. 

‘** Ay, and parted,” answered Hopetown, quickly. 
** You, I, and poor, dear old Brinsley, that day at 
Alford, the last time we went out driving tandem, 
our last mad freak, that endangered the life of an 
old woman and left us there amidst the splinters 
of the dog-cart. Don’t I remember, and wasn’t there 
the deuce to pay too? I thonght one of us wouid 
have to rusticate, so did you, I remember.” 

**Yes,” said Ruhl, “ you are right. Apart from 
this test your voice and features are the same now, 
in spite of the great change in you, and you have 
changed.” 

“Ay,” he said, somewhat sadly. ‘' Have I not 
gone through enough to have changed me from my- 
self toa hopeless madman? No matter, it is over, 
and I will begin life anew.” 

* One of your old changeable moods,” smiled Ruhl. 
“How the Hopetown of the past grows upon me as 
you continue to talk. Had I watched you at a table 
amidst a hundred others I should have picked you 
out as John Hopetown in less than half an hour.” 





MY 
if {lif 


Sit down, my dear old friend. 


” 


Tam glad of that. 
I will ring for refreshment, 

During the time that the waiter was coming in 
answer to the bell, ani after when he had retired to 
fetch the wine, John Hopetown slowly and thought- 
fully paced the room. Fora man who had returned 
to inherit a splendid fortune which he had once 
thought lost to him for ever he was strangely 
gloomy. 

Then what might not have been his thoughts ? 
What was fortune to him who had willingly, gladly 
sacrificed it for the woman ho had loved, the woman 
who was no more ? 

The little gold band that had circled her finger 
when he uttered those solemn words ‘‘ With this 
ring I thee wed” now lay deep in the flesh of his 
sun-burnt little finger. 

Perhaps both Ruhl and the attorney’s clerk 
deemed these to be his reflections, for neither broke 
in upon his mournful reverie even when the wine was 
on the table. 

The waiter’s vain asking of Ruhl whether he 
would lunch with his friend or not aroused Hope- 
town, and he answered, somewhat sharply : 

“No, we will all lunch here, and I shall not be at 
liberty should any of the gentlemen inquire for me 
to-day, my good Antonio.” 

** Eh, bien, m’sicur,” answered the French waiter, 
skipping out of the room and closing the door softly 
behind him. 

** What will you take, Ruhl ?” 

“ May I drink ?” 

“ Certainly.” 

* Let's have the old drink then, shall we ?’’ 

Hopetown looked up. 

* Some champagne ? 
good cigar ?” 

* Plenty,” answered Ruhl. 

“ Blessed if {’ve seen anything more than a smell 
of ’em,”’ thought Pennibble, *‘and the smell of ’em 
made me feel that I’d work with the utmost alacrity 
for half a dozen.” 

“The old brand ?”’ 

“Try,” said Charles, offering Hopetown his cigar- 


Very well. Have you a 


case. 

“Light up,” said John Hopetown, “I’ll officiate 
here,” and he bagan to drav a champagne cork, 
which, by the way, only required to be looked after 


that it didn’t come out too soon. “‘ Ah, that smells 
good,” said John Hopetown, sniffing at the fra- 
grant cigar. ‘They are tho first I have smelt like 
that since we used to have them sent down to us 
from Walgus.” 

“ They are from the same house, the same brand,” 
Rulh laughed. “ Thanks ”"—taking a glass of wine 
from his friend’s haund—‘“ here’s to your new life 
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and may it be a brilliant one; and hessh s to your 
friends who greet you,’ 

John Hopetown handed a glass of wine to Mr. 
Pennibble, and took one himself. 

“Help yourself, gentlemen,” he said, having re- 
turned the toast, and, lighting a cigar, he pushed 
Liuhl’s case over to the clerk. 

A few moment’ unbroken stillness and then he 
asked, a little sadly: 

“Di 1 you see anything of myfather after I left 
England ?” 

* No,” anawered Ruhl. 


“ When did |.iewen we toward me p”’ 

“When he wae ill. of ittefter hie 
death. He had heard, offus, that‘you went" 
down with many othersty@mea; to have 
rome vague hopethat © left hiey 


fortune to F'ranais only 


income should ye 
it was about the 


* Then a 
that he forgave me. It is i 
old fellow, I am oy 4 
puntehed for civines® ——.. 
r'é 


** Had he not male 
John Hopetown shook | his 
“ Lwee wrong,” heaaid. wos un- 
tmely, Thero was id =_ 
ner," and he siched heavily ane were hw 
ugh forthe fir: : few years.. Dou iw aan 
far West. Buwit wasa hanno "os | or ene 
pined, child, beeau 
imy fa home; and herhiealth ye 
4 eff the farm and travelled) 
1 Look to restore her health esemed to unc érasine 
it. Inever eared for my lost'fortinerne little: as 
then. She wasup ecole ti enty vbjeebion 
eorth, | only earéd to live f6rher aad our ‘two 
children, ‘Thee boy was stricken déwn with 
cholera and takem from ~ - three days. Al 
never survived par on ey 
existence, percept ‘hate con and ¢t we 
Jost the other child, ane ‘i that sumpped the vital chord, 


a i wae left alone 
her pause followed this, and then John 
tio» town made an effort to throw aside his gloomy 
t 
He ave oF ma seen my cousin Francis?” ho asked, 


‘ot yet. He is travelling about on the Con- 
t 8.” 
wonder if he will take my return kindly.” 
Why » He has plenty of his own, Cray- 
t has come to h P 
m,s0 soon! B ut I suppose he is soon coming 
‘ ishen » 
“Yes, I believe so.” 
“Tex was too young to remember much of 
me, shoulla’t you? It was a pity his brother Hagar 
t e, his brother Rdgar would be thirty- 
' my senior by two years. Poor fellow, 
} tdenly too, all t! ‘rough that fall when 
{ pe hounds met.” 
ible, sipping his champagne, and puff- 
vigorously at that fragrant cigar, wae taking 
# \ort-hand notes. all that was said. 
“ Your memory is good," said Rabl, 
* When a man is wandering about, like the Wan- 
‘ y Jow, his thoughts ever revert to the past. 
lie friends are never so much with him as then. 
Their actions and words are recalled, and little inci. 
that would be forgotten when in their society 
up, and become indelibly impressed on our 


I have four uid Ruhl. “You will be 
‘ lto hear that I have not only come as a 
f | but as the representative of a firm with 
’ ur fat ha g been counected,” 
ed Which ia that ?”’ 
son, Coburg and Uo.’ 

* The deue id Coburg still lives 
ow him the morning I left London, I hada 
th him, and he told me that he left the watter 

y hands. If 1 were satisfied as to your 
ple tlend you a letter of credit. Draw 
ru for what you please, if you are short, 

t possible that you might be.” 
“ Thanks, old friend. Though I did not expect 
' ition to my share of the property. Noone 
Epect st an impostor could dare attempt 


” 


Much this have been done, Hopetown.” 
friemda must be idiots No two 
m eo ' halike but that you can always 
mething which betrays the counterfeit.” 
1, but made no answer. When 
he « ' ga wa Pennibble, 

; ha sve anything of this place,” 
he es a epare you. | ehall stay with Mr. 
hl yapany him to England. You 
he rt ’ th him, | think.” 

¥ , bat present Mosere. Kitefly and 
| beg to etat that Mr. 


Ahuy + ’ be af Lverty to make use of his 


‘ou never) 


turned up; if you aid it was*ter a, less, of) 
coureé, what your cousin had’ , but any 
he had morty: or overd the yearly 


money the moment he arrives and weg signed an 
— the other parties concerned being pre- 
sen 


bes Very | well. Do not leave Ems without seeing tho 


us again,” 

““pclore Mr. Pennibble withdrew, however, Hope- 

of his ss th 
vo 












not let them ink & a you entertain a doubt as to 
your reception. our own boldly, and as if 

ceueeiee any an was foreign to your 
will write to-night, and in a day or two we 
will start for England.” 

“Not too hastily. Let the rovort of your going 
be made public.” 

o Bovina I do it?” 

“Leave that to maces reach -_. 


don that t city with the wonderf 
poe Pat sy Ron. tet ng with the wena 








rv Ousense;” h ppoeed death, and retu 

- Sic tce. te mts = ke e 

wi 

a 

of a celebrated maker's bost, |‘ OHAPTER XVIII. 

bearing i of manufacture,John Hopetown’s.| Your fate is bat'thecomuton fate of all. 

initials and its own number. Longfellow. 
m ope er a — be ew moet of Unmingled joys'herea man befall. 

(reac aa) SAF Oe ined 10 GOON WE) a ep rigs’ os 
And Peanibble laughed: téo, andthen wi mt return tevctaim ortune and 
Mee the door was closed aud. Fa to newly —_ ! ——_ +“ 

un nee, Oe mutual . sat cep tee news 

ine asceietiinen grasped 4 - ” | cmp hn By ng 
ex ? 
It was more the +. a silenticom- a wae i tela dieentens wad before 
than an expression > was-thireo » boing nder 
pe: Buhl; this ine great ” the the: hotel at. 
“ Por your life. Rome: * im 

us drink to it—te ean anna a his ey ” 

througti. said - bring ‘me an Eng. 

a flush on each sgiitter in his oped ee 

huh! held aloft a and took itdown |) ‘I ‘uewspapertoonld not be found, but a 

the next moment at , . It contained 
“In memory of the other; follow. 1 High) Life,” cut 

i feet dinking, amd eeteatign: tobi 

r dia ’ ig 
he added : . vs 
wi a 


Téem, Ww 
“ Lnever ex coted tepeme inefor*thts fortune. 
youy.the-first friend to 


isa large one, [| knowpand! 


brown 
om me, the ares ee bry er at vee 


a 
he could 


cost, — share ind due pro 
“ Wait, wait,” murmured Ruhl, ot 
not bear to anticipate anything so 7 AM 
“ Rahl, have you seen my unele’s widow ” 
“ Yes, twice i have been with her.” 


“ Weil ?” 
es fooms inclined to hail your return with 
g dness 


“Hom! There will be no opposition, then.” 

“ That, L fear, depends.” 

« Depends upon what? [¢ cannot affect them.’’ 

* My dear fellow, you do not know all. I say it 
depends, and so it does. If you go hand-in-hand 
be rancis Hopetown they will be your enemies.”’ 

“ hey ”’ 

“They. Mra. Hopetown and her devoted son, 
Marcus Stebberton.” 

“Ah, I had forgotten him. But why are they 
against poor Frank ?’ 

** Because that brilliant, ambitious, and beautiful 
woman, Mrs. Hopetown, is disappointed. All her 
hopes were crushed and her plans frastrated. She 
page a distasteful part to the man she never loved, 

or her son's sake, whom she dotes u But the 
late shrewd and selfish old man saw through her or 
thought of her as merely a necessary companion to 
his declining years,and considered her well paid with 
a decent legacy and her son a present. She was not 
even allowed the control of Frank’s fortune during 
his minority. You anderstand the position ?”’ 

“Clearly, But she isa woman of property.”’ 

“ Yes, some people would be content, but she is 
not. ‘That woman's ambition is to be the mother a 
# millionaire, and she would spund half that sum 
to be the reigning queen of fashion for one year.’ 

“What an ambition!” said Hopetown, with a 
laugh of contempt. 

“ Still, thero itis, and disappointed ambition is 
the same, whatever grade of merit or demerit that 
ambition may have. Francis slights her, aud openly 
shows his dislike of Marous. He is wild, eccentric, 
and extravagant. His sanity is doubted, and his 
actions watehed. His enemies say he is a vagabond, 
and will £& the sure pace to ruin, and Mrs. Hopo- 
town is determined that he shall not fritter away 
the fortune before he is quite beyond being left at 
large.’ 

“ It appears to me that Master Francis Hopetown 
is in very great danger of something worse than 
poverty. 

bs Yes, she is rather pleased te think that you 
will be the cause of his losing neariy half his im- 
mense wealth, Bovadvised, do not slight the 
widow," 

* I shall not.” 

“ Nor her son,” 

“He shall be my fast friend,” said John Hope- 
town, rewtlessly walking the room. “Had I not 
better write to her?" 








sor? e 
a oe “Romanosin High Life’ aloud. 


stened unaffected. 

“ Well, my dear Frank, you have not touched his 
fortune. It will not affect you.” 

** Not in the least, my pet, only poor John cannot 
have his money unless I am there: Decides, what 
would be thought if I. were absent when he 
arvived ?” 

“ My dear Frank,, you have & duty. to perform. 
Do ho let anything hinder you,” 

“ Noteven you, Princess?”’ hinted Frank, embracing 
Ellen with his old ardour. 

“I hope not,” answered Hilen,. returning his 
caress with sweet interest. 

* Perhaps it is all the better. I shall come of 
age soon, and then, thank Heaven, I shall be in 
fear of no one. I shall, I think, ory out like 
Mazeppa—F ree! Free!” 

Ellen smiled. 

om m sorry for your sake, my pet, butneeds must 
when——” 

He left the sentence unfinished, out of respect to 
Klien, for whom he had the same. amount of de- 
licacy as in) the old days when their dangerous 
courtship possessed a pods which most things 
possess when forbidden. The love dream had not 
been brokem by association since they loft England. 
If Francia Craythorpe Hopetown was romantic he 
was also sincere ; his.love was idolatry, and Ellen's 
love was more tham love, her simple faith in the man 
for whom she had saerifi every home tic was 
almost sacred. As yet sie had not once regretted 
the step she had taken. She had found Frank was as 
honourable as good, and he was very good. If she 
had a regret at all it was that her mother could not 
share her happiness and affluence. But the secret of 
their alliance was. sacred trust. She dared not 
sacrifive hig position for the sake of her mother’s 


happiness, 
sho said, “ what is your duty 


“ My dear Frank, c 
is my happiness,” 

She had both her tiny hands locked, and rested on 
his shoulder, her sweet and expressive face turned 
to his, her large, trathful eyes smiling their love and 
confidence, Trane had the beauty of Cleopatra she 
aad the purity of a Venus, 

* Ah, my pet, how wellam I assured of that, how 
well am I assured that she who has sacrificed 80 
much for me will sacrifice even more.’ 

“ Does it not seem strange, Frank, that your 
cousin should return after so many 5 hapaaed strange 
that he has never written or made it wa that he 
was alive, or contradicted the report that he was 
dead ?" 

“My dear child, the Hopetowns are eccentric. 
I can easily imagine his feelings with the memory 
of his father’s anger upon him, deprived of his for- 
tune, which he sacrificed for the woman he loved, & 





“| think eo. I should come forward boldly. Do 


wandorer in the wide world, ny oy Bg world’s 
battle with nothiag to sustain him but his love, 





hever sii 
oppressi 
the disli 
His ec 
round. 
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a father and then to become childless, a husband 
and then to become wifeless. Poor John, it was 
enough to break his heart or unseat his mind.” 

“Then you do not regret his return,” said Ellen. 

“ Heaven forbid!’” he answered. ‘‘ My own for- 
tune is large enough; I do. not want his.” 

There was much nobility in Frank Hopetown’s 
nature. Ellen saw it as _knew him better, and 
tho knowledge increased her idolatry of him. 

“ What do you say, my pet, to accompanying me 
to my villa at hye A asked Frank. 

“Anywhere you think, Frank, is best for us. 
Anywhere with you.” 

Frank smiled. Ellen’s love for him made her 
contented to abide by his wish in all things, 

“ T must write to the old people in charge of the 
house,” he said, “‘and also to my solicitor to let 
John know that I am on my way to England.” 

It was not his intention to let any one know that 
he would occupy the villa at Putney. He was 
jealous of his lovely companion and wanted her all 
to himself. 

“T almost wish that John had remained absent a 
little longer,” he said. “I am happier away from 
my family with my darling. But man proposes, 
you know the rest,” 

“You need not be too much with them.” 

“T shall not,” he said, dismally.. 

So they journeyed back to England, and seeretly 
took up their residence at his villa. John Hope- 
town was already here, staying with Mrs, Hope- 
town and was being lionized by fashionable beauties 
and “old friends,” men, for the most part, who 
could ssarnoly 8 half a dozen circumstances in 
which they had been mutually concerned, but 
who greedily raked up the most trifling nonsense 
that they might claim a share of the returned hero’s 
friendship. 

Charles Ruhl, as the mutual friend of the late 
Brinsley Congreve and John Hopetown, came in for 
a share of the popularity. He shared John Hope- 
town’s brougham, and his chambers too, which had 
been taken forhim. He came in for a share of the 
heavy advances of money John Hopetown had pro- 
cured, through being so unhesitatingly booked by 
the widow. 

Charles Ruhl had a sort of savage satisfaction in 
thus revelling in the possession of funds and 
sharing their grandeur. 

* Elien will hear of it,” he thought, “and she 
may yet live to regret the step she has taken. As 
to him—wait till we meet.” 

This surely referred to Francis Hopetown; who 
was expected every day. He came at last, strolling 
negligently up to the door of his stepmother’s 
house, and going in with the same air of noncha- 
lance as if he had only just been fora walk. 

Mrs. Hopetown met him with as much gracious- 
ness as she could co ° 

“ Well, Frank,’’ she said, “ you seem determined 
to be an original, and mystify every one by your un- 
accountable absences. Surely you cannot expect 
anything but ruin to attend such neglect of your 
affairs ?”’ 

“The less my affairs are meddled with the. less 
likely will rnin attend them,” he said, pointedly. 

“Well, my dear Frank, you know best.” 

“Tam not sure of that,” he answered, with his 
old taunting smile. “I may even doubt that. But 
I fancy that I do, and independent action is a trait 
peculiarly my own.” 

“And does not get interfered with,” answered 
Mrs. Hopetown, with a dangerous compression of the 
lips. “Iam sorry to see that you persist’in coming 
home in your disagreeable moods. I was rather in 
hope that there would have been some difference 
now.” 

“Ts John in ?” 

“No. He will be back to dinner. 
at his chambers.” 

“‘Do you know the address ?” 

“Yes. Shall you be back to dinner?” 

Fv you, I may as well. Is John out with 
ar?’ 

“T think not. 
for me.” 

Frank, not feeling in the humour to talk much, 
made his anxiety to see John an excuse for. leaving 
his stepmother, and he left the house in which he 
hever since his father’s, death been happy, so 
oppressive is the air which we know is laden with 
the dislike of those about us. 

His cousin’s chambers were:not far, so he walked 
round. John was out, there was nothing for Frank 
to do but to wait until the dinner hour. 

“And then,” muttered Prank, “there will be 
what I most hate~a Spores meeting, a family 


T expect he is 


He has gone on some commission 


party, and such a family. 
his was not a pleasant strain of mind to be in. 
He got better towards the evening, having called 
upon a few club friends. 2 
When he got back to Grosvenor Square it was 
about half an hour before dinnertime. ‘There were 
fome visitors in the receiying-room, also John 
Hopetown, 





Frank’s heart gave a leap, and ho hastened 
up the stairs to the drawing-room. There were 
several persons present ; some one—whom he could 
not tell—said “ Prank ”*as he entered. the room, In 
a moment a tall, commanding figure stepped out 
and came towards him with a large brown hand 
outstretched and a smile on his sunburnt face. 

“ Frank, how do.you do? Don't recognize me, I 


euppore, eli ?” 

“Why you don’t mean to say that you are John 
Hopetown! Well, you have altered. 1 don’t think 
I should have recognized you, John.” 

“Is enot. We saw so little of each other 
in the old days. Then such a life as mine would 
alter a man, as you say; add to that the fact that 
your mind probabl 5 in dwelling upon me 
as I was when I left and. I shall look a little 
more like myself when I have taken my beard off.” 

“ Well, Iam very glad you are back again, old 
fellow. No one can be more pleased, and I hope 


‘everybody will do their best to make you happy at 


home.” 

“Thanks, Frank. Permit an old friend, Mr. 
Charles Ruhl, my cousin, Francis Hopetown.” 

Ruhl! Frank started. Ellen had made him fa- 
miliar with his name and his aspirations as regards 
herself. In that-one look that was exchanged with 
that coldly formal bow Frank read enmity, bitter, 
relentless enmity, to what end time would show. 

Charles Ruhi scrupulously held himself aloof from 
Frank after the introduction and at the dinner table 
sat as far apart from him as he could. ; : 

Frank was equally distant. He did not like this 
man coming into his family gpite so familiarly, 
knowing, as he did, with whom Ellen had left home. 

Frank sat near his cousin during dinner, but, he 
had very little opportunity of saying much to him 
until they retired to the room which had been set 
apart for John. 

They began to talk lightly of the past. Frank 
was too young when John left England to remem- 
ber much of the daily existence of John. Most of 
the incidents he mentioned now were incidents he 
had only heard of, and would have been better 
known to Brinsley Congreve. 

“I wish poor old Congreve were here now,” said 
Frank, “Idid not know so much of him as you 
did, and I remember him as a big, kindly, liberal fel- 
lo w,but I liked him. His end was a sad one.” 

‘+ Very,” said John Hopetown, solemnly, 

“Had he have come to me, efoot and in any 
state of misery, I would have helped him, not as 
some people would, not a trifling act of charity 
and then leave: him to the world, I should have 

iven him a position as the meansof getting on. A 

ew thousand pounds would have given him a start 
and left me perhaps with. one true friend in the 
world.” 

“Would you? Would you have done that?” said 
John; starting up and pacing the room. 

Voice and manner were very strange, Wh. 
should this mere promise that never could be ful- 
filled affect. him ? 

‘“‘ Frank, that would have been very noble of you, 
very,” and then, as if a sudden thought had 
occurred to him, “ what would you have done for me 
had I returned a beggar and unforgiven ?” 

“If there were no power to prevent me, I should 
have given you your father’s fortune, failing that I 
should have shared with you my own.” 

“You are a generous fellow, Frank.” There 
are plenty in this world who would have received 
me as an impostor, and sworn away my identity.” 

“Not much doubt about that,” laughed Frank. 
“The only annoyance is the possible delays, the 
natural and inevitable belongings of the law. How- 
ever, with the executors’ consent, I will lend you 
twenty thousand pounds until you get your own. 
That is only five thousand more than I should have 
advanced to Brinsley Congreve,”’ Frank said, with 
a smile. 

** Bat supposing he had failed.” _ ; 

“Tt would have been my speculation, not his,” 

* Are youas wayward as ever ?” 

* Was I wayward ?” 

John Hopetown laughed. 

* Perhaps,” he said, “you would like to use a 
stronger term for your wilful waywardness of spirit, 
or love of disobedience,” 

“I suppose I didn’t quite see the advantage of 
doing everything other people wanted me to.” 

“T suppose you will not go abroad again yet?” 

“No; my chambers are close to yours.” 

“Then I hope we shall see a good deal of each 
other.” 

‘*T hope so, too,” 

The entrance of Frank’s stepbrother, Marcns, 
put an end to the conversation for a few moments. 
He smilingly asked if they were both satisfied. 
Frank auswered that he should be the first to vote 
a speedy-settlement of John’s claim. 

“That’s right, Frank. By the way, I’m come on 
rather a delicate mission. I am very, very sorry, 
old fellow, thet you have not given up your old 
reckless, and, might I say, heartless ways, of life. 


In this instance you have blighted the life of a good 
man, one whom | should be glad to make a friend 
Brinsley’s and John’s mutual 


of—one who was poor 
friend, Charles Ruhl.’ 3 

“Ah, I had forgotten. He had spoken to meon 
the matter,” said John, quietly, “ but altogether it 
is a delicate subject.” 

“ That your friend’s face is dimly familiar to me, 
Ladmit,” answered Frank, “bat I never heard his 
name until to-night, that I remember.” 

This was not strictly the truth, but, for the 
moment, Frank was ata loss. It was not his in- 
tention to admit his present association with Ellen, 
yet how was he to get out of it. 

“Come, old fellow,” said Marcus. “ Ruhl has 
begged me to ask John if he will permit him to see 
you in this room, and if you will see him here. I 
should. There is plenty of timeto undo some of the 
mischief. The mother is willing to shed a tear and 
forgive, and all that.” 

“ Now ow know how anything like dictation is 
distasteful tome. Iam my own master, and I will 
do asI please. The only other answer I give is, I 
am willing to see Mr. Ruhl, but add that I fear any 
number of interviews will leave him as far off the 
ee he wishes to make as if he never had one 
at all.” 

* Let him judge of that,” answered Marcus, as he 
retired, 

John remained till Ruhl came in, and then he, 
too, left the room, and when the door closed 
there was that dreadful stillness which ever pre- 
ludes an encounter or a storm. 

(To be continued.) 
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CHAPTER XV, e 

Mr. THornton had followed Geraldine’s instruc- 
tions implicitly, and simultaneously with the mail- 
bag he eutered the hotel where the Post Office was 
kept. Seating himself in the sitting-room opposite 
he watched the people as they came in for their 
evening papers, until at last, looking from the win- 
dow, he canght sight of Mr. Wilton and Finn, 
Moving back a little, so as not to be observed, he 
saw the letter taken from the clerk—the letter which 
he knew had been written by his son—saw, too, the 
expression of the old man’s face as he glanced at the 
superscription, and then handed it to Finn, bidding 
him hurry home, and saying he should not return 
for two hours or more, 

“Everything works well thus far,” thought Mr, 
Thornton; “but I wish it was over,” and with a 
gloomy forbidding face, he walked the floor, won- 

eriog how he sliould approach Mildred, and feeling 
glad that the old man at least was out of the way. 
“I'd rather stir up a whole menagerie of wild beasts 
than that old man,” he said to himself, “thoigh I 
don’t apprehend much trouble from him either, for 
of course he’d take sides with his so-called sou-in- 
law sooner than with a nameless girl. 1 wonder how 
long it takes to read a love-letter ?” 

“ Refreshment, sir,” cried the waiter, and thinking 
this as good a way of killing time as any M~. Thorn. 
ton found his way to the dining-room, 

Bat he was too much excited to eat, and forcing 
down a cup of tea he started for Beechwovd, the 
road to which was a familiar one, for years before 
he had traversed it often in qnest of his young 
girl-wife. Now it was another Mildred he songht, 
and ringing the bell he inquired “If Miss Wilton 
was in?” 

“Down at Hepsy’s. I'll go after her,” said Luce, 
at the same time showing him into the drawing-room 
and asking for his name, 

“Mr. Thornton,” was the reply, and hurrying 
off Luce met Mildred, coming up the garden walk, 

“Mr, Thornton!” she repeated, and without wait- 
ing to hear Luce’s exclamation that itwas not Mr. 
Lawrence, but an old, sour-looking man, she sprang 
swiftly forward, “I wonder why he sent the letter 
if he intended coming himself?” she thought; “ but 
I am so glad he’s here,” and she stole cautiously up 
to her room to smooth her hair and take a loo in 
the glass, just as all maidens do when there is below 
a person like Lawrence Thornton, 

She might have spared herself the trouble, how- 
ever, for the cold, haughty man, waiting impatiently 
her coming cared nothing for her hair, nothing for 
her beautiful face, and when he heard her light step 
in the hall he arose, and purposely stood with his 
back towards the door and his eyes fixed upon the 
portrait of her who, in that very room, had been 
made his bride. 

“ Why, it isn’t Lawrence, it’s his father!” dropped 
involuntary from Mildred’s lips, and blushing like a 
guilty thing, she stopped upon the threshold, half 
trembling with fear as the cold gray eyes left the 
portrait aud were fixed upon herself. : 





“So you thought it was Lawrence,” he said, 
bowing and offering her his hand. “I conclude then 
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that he thought he should let bie “lordehip te a little 
longer than weval, though it wae eertaluly incon. 
voutenat to bave eo muck of one's morning taken Up. 


o'clock be went upstairs again and knocked 


Attea 
No anewer came, and at last he opened the 


loudly 


4d or. 

“ Why, the bed isn't rampled! Where can he be? 
Fle came home last alght, for I heard him aud Master 
Raymond talkin’ together.” 

ondering thus, he went into the next room and 
saw the body of Lord Northeliffe stretched upon the 
ground with a thin stream trickliug from a wound io 
the forehead. 

To rash to the door, shouting for help, was the 
work of a moment. He clutched at the rope of the 
great alarm bell while he shouted so that all the 
neighbourhood were apprised of something being 
wrong at the hall at the same moment as the in- 
mates themselves. 

Shouts of alarm and hurried rushing of feet an- 
ewered his cries, and in five minutes a crowd, the 
centre of which was Lady Northeliffe, was round 
him. 

“ Whatis it, Peters ?” asked her ladyship, who had, 
with her usual soft steps, glided from her boudoir. 

“Go back, my lady, pray go back!” implored the 
valet, as Lady Northcliffe instinotively laid her hand 
upon the door of the eari’s room, 

“Go back?” she repeated, faintly. 
has happened to your master. Let me 

So firmly were the words spoken that he dared 
not refuse her. 

She passed in, followed by the servants, and before 
they could do or say aught was on her knees, with a 
low cry of horrified love, beside the earl. 

“ A doctor! a doctor!” she breathed, turning her 
white face to them. “Ride, Saunders, for Doctor 
Walton, and bring him back with you. Peters, help 
me; not a moment must be lost!” 

Thus, with courageous firmness, the wife beat 
back the feelings which threatened to overwhelm 
her and render her useless, and with her own tender 

hands helped to lay the limp form of the husband 
who, though much older than she, had never given 
her one harsh look or unkind word—nay had never 
looked at her without a smile or a glance of love. 

The utmost confusion soon reigned triumphant 
through the great house. 

A hundred orders were issued and countermanded 
io a breath, 

Messengers were despatched to other doctors, and 
to the police at the West Town. 

Neighbours and neighbours’ servants arrived in 
breathless haste to hear what had happened that the 
alarm should have been rung, and presently, while 
the confusion was at its utmost, a lady gallopped up 
on horseback, alighted at the door, and was soon 
surrounded by the servants, all eager to tell her 
whom they loved best the tidings. 

It was Florence, who, not satisfied with sending a 
messenger, had dressed herself hurriedly and ridden 
over herself to learn the ill news of which the bell 
had forewarned her. 

‘Where is Lady Northcliffe ?”’ was her first ques- 
tion, after hearing all that the servants could tell. 

“ J will go to her at once,” she said, and ran with 
a pale, sad face up the staircase, 

Lady Northcliffe received her with a flood of tears, 
the first she had shed. 

** You loved him like a daughter, and he loved you. 
Come and see him!” was all she said, 

Florenee’s tears dropped fast upon the quiet, 
motionless figure, but her practical mind was at 
work meanwhile. 

“ The doctor—where is the doctor? It may not 
be so bad, dear, dear Lady Ethel, as you think,” sho 
said. 

The doctor entered as she spoke, and without a 
word hurried to the bedside. 

Stand back, please,” he said, with quiet com- 
mand. ‘Give me some light. Ah!” 

Lady Northctiffe drew near. 

** Doctor, tell me!” was all she could say. 

“* While there is life there is hope,” he replied, in 
the usual formula, “and I thank Heaven that his 
lordship is still alive. Clear the room, please, and 
keep the house as quiet as possible; it is his only 
ehancee Lady Northcliffe, I think I would rather 
you retired for a while ;.it would be better.” 

Lady Northcliffe obeyed unrepiningly, stopping 
ouly to kiss the white, cold hand which had caressed 
uer so often, and now lay as helpless as a child’s and 
unconscious of her touch, 

‘‘Lady Florence, you will stay, please,” said the 
doctor, who had scanned her face and come to his 
own determination. 

Florence moved closer to him, prepared to obey his 
every order, 

Presently the doctor, who had been applying 
powerful, even dangerous restoratives, whispered: 

** Has Lord Raymond been informed 2” 


“ Something 
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Florence almost started. 
It was not a little singular that ho, of all that 


great had not been near. 

“ [ doa’t know,” she said, “ Shall I inquire ?” 

“You had better do so, I think," be said, glancing 
gravely at the earl, 

Florence glided from the room, and found Lady 
Northeliffe ia her boudoir, 

“L have come,” she said, “ for Lord Raymond.” 

The countess started. 

* Where is he? I—I thought he was out, as he 
had not been near.” 

At that moment Lord Raymond's valet came to the 


door, 

Lady Northcliffe called him. 

“Your master? Where is he? Has he beon 
told?” 

“ His lordship is still asleep, my lady,” replied the 
man, speaking in the hushed voice which prevailed 
for many a day after in Northcliffe Hall. “ I—lI didn't 
know if I might wake him.” 

“ Call him at once, and ask him to come down to 
me,” said Lady Northeliffe, “ Do not tell him—what 
has happened,” she added, all a woman's thought- 
fulness for others proclaiming itself in the re- 


uest. 

. The valet knocked softly at Lord Raymond’s door, 
but receiving no answer turned the handle. 

The door was locked, but before he could knock 
again Lord Raymond, with every appearance of 
having just awakened, opened it. 

“Come in,” he said. “It is rather late. Is the 
bath ready ?” 

“My lord————” commenced the man, 

“ Well,” said Lord Raymond, turning his face, 
which the valet noticed was haggard and drawn, 
“ well, what’s the matter ? How late—Good Heaven! 
has anything happened ?” 

“ Something has happened, but her ladyship has 
sent me to ask you to come to her in the boudoir as 
soon as you can, my lord.” 

Lord Raymond stared at him, but made no reply. 

The man assisted him to dress, fully noting the 
trembling, cold hands and the haggard, wau face, 
and wondering whether they were occasioned by the 
uncertainty in which his ow was kept. 

But Lord Raymond gave him little time for specu- 
lation, for when he was half-dressed he dismissed 
him, requesting him to tell Lady Northcliffe that he 
should be with her in a few minutes. 

When the valet had gone, he turned to the glass 
and stood motionless, regarding his white, pallid 
face with stern attention. 

“* Weak idiot that Iam!” he muttered, grinding 
his teeth. ‘“‘ Must I take the confession of my crime 
upon my face? What has gone is gone; what has 
happened cannot be prevented. The old man’s 
dead, and my death couldu’t bring him to life again. 
Besides, he brought it on himself. A false step now 


and I am rnined; the gallows will pay the penalty |: 


of any bungling made this morning. Let me be calm 
and play the part well. For life or death, for life or 
death !” 

Muttering this, he bit his lips nntil the colour 
came to them, and, screwing up his resolution, left 
the room. 

The first face he saw as he entered Lady North- 
cliffe’s boudoir nearly scattered his courage to the 
winds. 

It was Marian Smeaton’s, shining like a ghost’s 
behind her mistress’s chair. 

As he entered the room he saw another that he 
could as well have spared, for his spirit, like a guilty 
hound, quivered beneath the clear, direct regard of 
Florence’s truthful, penetrating eyes, 

“Mother! Florence! What has happened?” he 
said, “Are you ill? Nothing wrong at Earlscourt ? 
Where is my father ?” 

“ In the next room—very ill, Raymond,” said Lady 
Northcliffe, faintly. ‘Tell him, Florence, for I 
cannot.” 

Coldly, but as gently as she could, Florence told 
him that a burglary had been committed, and Lord 
Northcliffe left for dead by the ruffians, and that he 
lay in the next room half-way in the valley of the 
shadow of death, 

Lord Raymond listened, and had no need to assume 
a horrified expression. ; 

The horror of ‘that scene, recalled by her clear, 
gentle voice, thrilled him to the heart, 

With an exclamation of despair, he threw up his 
hands and cried: : 

“ Tell me no’‘more—no more; I cannot bear it!” 

“The doctor wishes to see you, my lord,” said the 
valet, entering at the moment. 

“ Not—not——” said Lord Raymond, shrinking. 

‘tHe is in the earl’s room, my lord,” said the man. 

“Go, Raymond!” said Lady Northcliffe. faintly. 

Raymond glanced with compressed lips: at the 
white, set face of Marion Smeaton, and followed the 
valet. 





The doctor took his arm as he entered tue room, 
and whispered ; 

“Not a word, my lord; life depends on it, He is 
recoveriug now, aud I am anxious that he should see 
some face he knows!” 

Lord Raymond drew back with a shudder. 

“ Not mine then,” he said. “ My mother is the best 

** Hush!” said tho doctor, drawing him to the bed. 
“Not a word, my lord. Your face will reassure him, 
and avert consequences I am in great dread of.” 

As he spoke, bending over the pallid face, with its 
ore wound, the so-long silent lips opened tremu- 

sly. 
The doctor laid his hand upon Lord Raymond’s 
arm warvingly. 

The earl sighed and opened his eyes. 

He looked round with an unconscious gaze for a 
minute or two, then, as reason returned reluctantly 
to her throne, his gaze settled upon the dark, shrink- 
ing face beside the doctor. 

nstantly a change swept over the shrunken fea- 
tures, the eyes lit up with passionate indignation, the 
blood returned to the face, and, pointing his steady 
finger at the livid face of his son, he cried, sternly 
and clearly, though faintly: 

“ There stands the thief!’ 

The doctor turned with a sigh of genuine and deep 
disappointment. | 

“ My lord,” he said, turning to Lord Raymond. 
“my worst fearsare verified, T'he reason has gone!” 

(To be continued.) 








POPPIES. 


Buus, yellow, red—the trinity 
Of hues that troop together, 

Amid the nodding shafts of wheat, 
Through August’s glowing weather. 


Here, ’mid the leaning yellow-rods, 
The blue corn-blossom shivers, 
There, dyed with martyr blood, they 


say, 
The ruddy poppy quivers. 

With bud that bended low at noon, 

- coming blossom weighted, 

Shall straighten’ up when nightfall 


comes, 
Like idler sore belated. 


Out on its green portmantean lai 
All creased shall morning find id, 

A crumpled silken skirt of red, 
With bars of black to bind it. 


About a casket Tate carved, 
With scalloped brim uplifted, 

That holds a treasury of seeds, 
Finer than sea-3and sifted. 


Upon its subtle breath there lurks 
A power man seeks to borrow, 
When he would blunt the edge of pain, 
Or dull the sense of sorrow. 


Within those quaintly-fashioned cells 
Lies sleep for eyelids waking, 

And strange forgetfulness of wrong, 
For full hearts crushed to breaking. 


And so, from ont the trinity, 
We choose the sweet physician 
Who lays a hand on oe ids, 


And woos to sleep Elysian. E. i 





House Winpows.—The more light admitted to 
apartments the better for those who occupy them. 
Light is as necessary to sound health as it is to vege- 
table life. Exclude it from plants and the conse- 
quences are disastrous. They cannot be perfect 
without its vivifying influence. It is a fearful mis- 
take to curtain and blind windows so closely for fear 
of injuring the furniture by exposure to the sun's 
rays ; such rooms positively gather elements in dark- 
ness which engender disease. « Let in the light often, 
and fresh air too, or suffer the penalty of aches and 
pains and long doctors’ bills which might have been 
avoided. 

Tue Uszrvut.—Paris is laughing at the French- 
man’s sense of utility who recently ordered a bust of 
his grandfather from a worthy stonecutter. After a 
few days his admiration being exbausted, the man 
sent for his plumber. “I don’t mind confessing to 
you,” said the former, “that I don’t appreciate the 
five arts uuless they are turned to some useful pur- 
pose. Now I have something to suggest to you,” 
and he proceeded to give some instructions to the 
tradesman. A week later, on the anniversary of bis 
birthday, the millionaire pointed out with pride to his 
guests in the middle of his conservatory the bust of 
his grandfather, from whose mouth rose gracefully a 
jet of limpid water, falling into a marble basin, in 
which some fine gold aud silver fish disported them- 
selves. 
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WHEN THE SHIP COMES HOME 
—— ne 
CHAPTER. XVII. 
The wind sits in the shoulder of be 4 sail 


. 


And you are stayed for. akespeare, 

WE have said that Charles Ruhl sent his card up 
to the gentleman who represented himself to be Mr. 
John Hopetown. The card was one of the firm of 
Messrs. Kitefly and Skyler, having the name the 
of clerk, Pennibble, and friend pencilled on 
the bottom. 

This had been done by Ruhl’s request; who ex- 
Ley that it would be unwise to give the person 
a clue. 

“Tt would be easy enough for him to come for. 
ward,” he said, “and pretend to recognize me if he 
knew I was goirf& to appear before him.” 

“ Yes, sir,” answered Mr. Pennibble, with a very 
shrewd look and laugh. ‘“ But I don’t think we are 
likely to satisfy him with facts or become the means 
of coaching him, he! he!’’ . 

“T hope not,” said Ruhl, gravely ; it irritated his 
German stolidity to hear any one giggle, even if the 

iggle were a misfortune rather than a fault. 

Mr. Pennibble preceded Ruhl up the hotel 
stairs, where they were shown to the room occupied 
by Ji Beanfort, Esquire. While the clerk entered 
into conversation with him Ruhl was to make ob- 
servations and scrutinize the assumed lost heir. 

They found a handsome, well-dressed man await- 
ing them whose skin was sun tanned and whose 
height was six feet or something over. He had a 
handsome brown beard well trimmed but showing 
silver signs where trouble and travel bencath the 
tropical sun had commenced to run up a seam of 

remature wear and tear. He looked aged before 

is time too, for care and a hard life had left their 
‘mark in worn, deep lines on the cheeks and wrinkles 
on the broad weather-beaten forehead. 

“Tam glad to see you, Mr. Pennibble,” he said, 
coming forward with a graceful, swinging step. His 
actions and accent were those of a thoroughly well- 
bred man. He held the card of Messrs, Kitefly and 
Skyler in his left hand. “ Any one from the tirm 
who has served my late father for so many years is 
welcome with me.” 

Then he cast an inquiring glance at Ruhl and 
then at the clerk as if expecting some introduction. 

‘“* Have you seen any of your old friends yet, sir?” 
asked the clerk, not heeding tha look. 

_ “None'as yet. I wonder whether I shall be able 
to recognize any of them. I have been dead to the 
world so long that I rather imagine I am forgotten 
by this time.” 

“ Absent friends are not always so easily furgotten, 
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especially when there is a large fortune awaiting 
them,” put in Ruhl, with his old radiant smile. 

“* What do es say?” 

Mr. Pennibble, watching the stranger closely as 
Ruhl spoke, saw that he gave a slight start, and 
then he glanced most intently atthe speaker, a light 
of recognition flashed from his eyes, and he stepped 
forward with a low, glad ery. 

** Ruhl, Charles Ruhl!” he said. “Surely I am 
not mistaken! Good Heavens! have I changed so 
much that you do not know me ?” 

«I wanted to see if you knew me,” smiled Ruhl, 
cordially wringing the outstretched hand. ‘‘ Heaven 
be thanked, Hopetown, for this. I never thought 
we should meet again. It seemed to me that all the 
friends of my young days—those bright days when 
I had friends indeed—were wiped out. One came 
back to me—poor Congreve—but only from the 
bottom of the River Serpentine.” 

**Poor Brinsley!” said John Hopetown, sadly, 
“poor old friend! I read of his sad fate in the 


—, 

king at John Hopetown now, whom did he most 
resemble—Brinsley Congreve, starved and haggard 
by the banks of that little river in the park, or John 
Hartpool, well dressed and careless? A little like 
both. Now were the gay smile and lofty air of Hart- 
pool apparent, a moment before the recognition 
had flitted across that sunburnt face the weary, 
furtive glance of the languid cougher. 

Mr. Pennibble took a seat and a notebook from his 
pocket. He was elated. He had not the slightest 
doubt but that this gentleman was the real heir. 
Ma, rss you remember where we last met?” asked 

uhl. 

* Ay, and parted,” answered Hopetown, quickly. 
* You, I, and poor, dear old Brinsley, that day at 
Alford, the last time we went ont driving tandem, 
our last mad freak, that endangered the life of an 
old woman and left us there amidst the splinters 
of the dog-cart. Don’t I remember, and wasn’t there 
the deuce to pay too? I thonght oneof us wouid 
have to rusticate, so did you, I remember.” 

‘*Yes,” said Kuhl, “ you are right. Apart from 
this test your voice and features are the same now, 
in spite of the great change in you, and you have 


changed. 

“Ay,” he said, somewhat sadly. ‘‘Have I not 
gone through enough to have changed me from my- 
self toa hopeless madman? No matter, it is over, 
and [ will begin life anew.” 

‘* One of your old changeable moods,” smiled Ruhl. 
“ How the Hopetown of the past grows upon me as 
you continue to talk, Had I watched you at a table 
amidst a hundred others I should have picked you 





out as John Hopetown in less than half an hour.” 





“Tam glad of that. Sit down, my dear old friend. 
I will ring for refreshment,” ° 
During the time that the waiter was coming in 
answer to the bell, an-i after when he had retired to 
fetch the wine, John Hopetown slowly and thought- 
fully paced the room. Fora man who had returned 
to inherit a splendid fortune which he had once 
thought lost to him for ever he was strangely 
gloomy. 

Then what might not have been his thoughts ? 
What was fortune to him who had willingly, gladly 
sacrificed it for the woman he had loved, the woman 
who was no more ? 

The little gold band that had circled her finger 
when he uttered those solemn words ‘‘ With this 
ring I thee wed”? now lay deep in the flesh of his 
sun-burnt little finger. 

Perhaps both Ruhl and the attorney’s clerk 
deemed these to be his reflections, for neither broke 
in upon his mournful reverie even when the wine was 
on the table. 

The waiter’s vain asking of Ruhl whether he 
would lunch with his friend or not aroused Hope- 
town, and he answered, somewhat sharply : 

‘**No, we will all lunch here, and I shall not be at 
liberty should any of the gentlemen inquire for me 
to-day, my good Antonio.” 

** Eh, bien, m’sieur,” answered the French waiter, 
skipping out of the room and closing the door softly 
behind him, 

* What will you take, Ruhl ?” 

“ May I drink ?” 

* Certainly.” 

“ Let’s have the old drink then, sha!l we ?’’ 

Hopetown looked up. 

* Some champagne ? 
good cigar ?” 

“ Plenty,” answered Ruhl. 

* Blessed if I’ve seen anything more than a smell 
of ’em,” thought Pennibble, *‘and the smell of ’am 
made me feel that I’d work with the utmost alacrity 
for half a dozen.” 

“The old brand ?” 

“Try,” said Charles, offering Hopetown his cigar- 


Very well. Have you a 


case. 

“Light up,” said John Hopetown, “I'll officiate 
here,” and he began to drav a champagne cork, 
which, by the way, only required to be looked after 
that it didn’t come out too soon. “ Ah, that smells 
good,” said John Hopetown, sniffing at the fra- 
grant cigar. ‘* They are tho first I have smelt like 
that since we used to have them sent down to us 
from Walgus.” 

“ They are.from the same house, the same brand,” 
Rulh laughed. “ Thanks ””—taking a glass of wine 
from his friend’s hand—‘“ here’s to your new life 
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and may it be a brilliant one; and here’s to your 
friends who greet you.” 

John Hopetown handed a glass of wine to Mr. 
Pennibble, and took one himself. 

“Help yourself, gentlemen,” he said, having re- 
turned the toast, and, lighting a cigar, he pushed 
Luhl’s case over to the clerk. 

A few moment’s’ unbroken stillness and then he 
asked, a little sadly: , 

“Did you see anything of my father after I left 
England ?” 

“ No,” answered Ruhl. 


“ When did l.asen huge towardé me ?’"|s onsense,’ i 
“When he was: ill. of ithefter-Hiteel} Hopetown- and drew from: his pocket #* 
death. He had ‘heard, li offas, that’you west} .gold wateh.and handed it to Charles to examiney. 


down with nae to have) 
some vague hopethat'yeaeweassaved:. He left hiss 
fortune to Francisionly:o' 
course, what your cousin had? , but any: 

e-yearly, 


he had mortgaged or overdratnwbeyomm th 
income should be refunded.” ; 


“ Thon it was about the died 
thathe forgave me. It is mot *sol Poor 
old féllow, I ant’ sorry at jat'I was 
punithed for giving him thotieertactia’ 

** Had he not made your's welie’ ently?" 


Jolin Hopetown shook his’ 

“Twas wrong,” hevsaid. “ wos un- 
timely: There was nothing tovexeuse i myilove 
for her,” and he sighed heavily. ‘“We were hippy 
crnough forthexfirst few years. Bboughtwfarar in 
the far West!) But\it was a haw@ife for hts; sthen. 
rhe pined, poor” child, beeausesDhad her stint'out 
trom my father’s -homeyand herliealth gave way; so 

old off the farm and travellédi. Thetve 
I took'to restore her’ health seemed to) undéradinte 
it. Inever cared for my lostéfortunerso little: as 
then. She was niy sole thought; the only objettion 
earth; 1 onlys ofttéd to live férsher aud’ our ‘two 
chiléten. They boyy was ‘stricken with the 
cholera’ and@/taketfrom us in’ three days. Alive 
never survived tht . She dragged’on a feelile 
existence; perceptibir fading: away, ata them we 


mconditionthat y 
turned up; if yondidit Tenteemierasea less, of} 


and I was left alone.” 

Another pauso followed this, and them John 
Hopetown made an effort to throw aside his gloomy 
thoughts. 

‘Have you seen my cousin Francis ?” he ‘asked, 

“Not yet. He is travelling about on the Con- 
tinent.” 

“T wonder if he will take my return kindly.” 

“Why not? He has plenty of his own. Cray- 
thorpe has come to him.” 

“Aha, so soon! But I suppose he is soon coming 
of 2ge—is he not ?” 

“Yes. I believe so.” 

“T expect he was too young to remember much of 
me, shouldn’t you? It was a pity his brother Edgar 
died. Let me see, his brother Edgar would be thirty- 
one. He was my senior by two years. Poor fellow, 
he went suddenly too, all through that fall when 
tii: Ctaythorpe hounds met.” 

Mr. Pennible, sipping his champagne, and puff- 
ing vigorously at that fragrant cigar, was taking 
s2ort-hand notes of all that was said. 

“Your memory is good,” said Ruhl, 

** When a man is wandering about, like the Wan- 
dering Jew, his thoughts ever revert to the past. 
His friends are never so much with him as then. 
Their actions and words are recalled, and little inci- 
dents that would be forgotten when in their society 
crop up, and become indelibly impressed on our 
meinory.” 

“So I have found,” said Ruhl. “You will be 
rurprised to hear that I have not only come as a 
friend but as the representative of a firm with 
which your father has long been coaznected.” 

‘** Indeed! Which is that ?” 

* Saxon, Coburg and Co.” 

* The deuce! So old Coburg still lives !” 

“| saw him the morning I left London. I hada 
chat with him, and he told me that he left the matter 
entirely in my hands. IfI were satisfied as to your 
identity I could lend you a letter of credit. Draw 
on the firm for what you please, if you are short, 
and I thought it possible that you might be.” 

“Thanks, old friend. Though I did not expect 
any opposition to my share of the property. Noone 
surely expects that an impostor could dare attempt 
to personate me,” 

“ Such things have been done, Hopetown.” 

“Then a man’s friends must be idiots. No two 
men are so much alike but that you can always 
detect a something which betrays the counterfeit.” 

Ruhl only laughed, but made no answer. When 
he spoke again it was to Pennibble. 

“ If you would like to see anything of this place,” 
he said, “‘ we can spare you. I shall stay with Mr. 
Hopetown and accompany him to England. You 
have nothing more to do with him, I think.” 

“Nothing sir, but present Messrs. Kitefly and 
Skyler’s compliments, and beg to state that Mr. 


ou never), 





Hopetown will be at liberty to make use of his 





money the moment he arrives and has signed an 
— the other parties concerned being pre- 
sent.” 

“Very well. Do not leave Ems without seeing 
us again.” 

Before Mr. Pennibble withdrew, however, Hope- 
town found ‘occasion to speak of his watch. 

“Through all my travels and dangers I have 
safely preserved one relic of the past,” he said, 
“one I daresay you could recognize.” 

“What is it ?” 


‘bearing i 
initials 
“That alone would be prett 
hee identity; if. any oner 
ughed 









not let them think that you entertain a doubt as to 
your reception. Claim your own boldly, and as if 
muecees any cbstache was foreign to your 
ug! 2” 
“I will write to-night, and in a day or two we 
will start for England.” 
‘*Not too hastily. Let the revort of your going 
be made public.” 
* How can I do it ?” 
dom that great city shall-ring with the wondéctul 
on ci wi 
sae ew ag story of ohn Henufor ; +* 
ment, supposed death, and return: tC) 
neti my interference ?” 
hl, I feel restless—undecidedi. Twill place 
your hands. What is to-bé'will be.” 





CHAPTER XVIII. 
Your fate is but'the:comuion fate em 









in expressivesilence, hand: . ie ro: event. 
It was more't widlon eat eoudiag a silenticom- -everywhire;.amd before 
pact than'en expression of” syt . it : t \ being discussed under 
“ Ruhl, tho-very’n Hopptewai=in the: hotel at. 
“ Por of ‘yout lité/ Letts Reme:. - os . ce 
us drink to it—te-thee PR ‘John Hopeto m-his ae 
rman'stolidity wasibrolien throngt: With’) s«id-Wtkwmky-inwam bring-me an Eng- 
a flush on each <c segfitter in his eyessjiish 
2uhl held aloft a by bwitte and took itdown|) T not be found, but a 
the next moment atias “Ga ~ It contained 






“In memory of the pasty suid tht other; follow. | 
ing suit. ‘ And tovourfitane,, a 
After dinking, and 





a oe a ape gre eee 


wit 

“ r never expected tacveue inxforethts firtane. 16] 4 Ellenf. who, 
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: . stheematter ? 
cost, shall shate-thatfortane in due proportion.” |" He- read-tlier “Romance in High Life” aloud, 
istened unaffected. 


“ Wait; wait;’’ murmured Ruhl, as if he could 
not bear to anticipate anything so glorious, 

“ Ruhl, have you seen my’unele’s widow?” 

‘Yes, twice 1 have been with her,” 

* Well. ?” 

“She scems inclined to hail your. return with 
gladness.” 

**Hem! There will be no opposition, then.” 

* That, Lfear, depends.”’ 

“ Depends upon what? It cannot affect.them,’ 

“ My dear fellow, you .do not know ail... I say.it 
depends, and so it’ does, If you) go- hand-in-hand 
ee Hopetown they will be your. enemies.”’ 

“ They ?’ 

“They: Mrs. Hopetown and. her devoted son, 
Marcus Stebberton.” 

“Ah, I had forgotten him. But why are they 
against poor Frank ?”’ 

** Because that brilliant, ambitious, and beautiful 
woman, Mrs. Hopetown, is. disappointed, All her 
hopes were crushed and her plans frustrated. She 
played a distasteful part to the man she never loved, 
for her son’s sake, whom she dotes upon. But the 
late shrewd and selfish old man saw through her or 
thought of her as merely a necessary companion to 
his declining years,and considered her well paid with 
a decent legacy and her son a present. She was not 
even allowed the'control.of Frank’s fortune during 
his minority. You understand the position ?”’ 

“Clearly. But she is'a woman.of property.’ 

“Yes, some people would be content, but she is 
not. That woman's ambition is to be the mother of 
a millionaire, and she would spend half that sum 
to be the reigning queen of fashion for one year.” 

“What an ambition!” said Hopetown, with a 
laugh of contempt: 

“ Still, thero it is,:and disappointed ambition is 
the same, whatever grade of merit or demerit that 
ambition may have.’ Francisslights her, and openly 
shows his dislike of Mareus. He is wild, eccentric, 
and extravagant. His sanity is doubted, and his 
actions watehed. His enemies say he is a vagabond, 
and will go the sure pace to ruin, and Mrs. Hope- 
town is determined that he shall not fritter away 
_ fortune before ‘he ‘is quite beyond being left at 
arge.” 

* It appears to me that Master Francis Hopetown 
is in very great danger of something worse than 
poverty.” 

“Yes, she is rather pleased to think that you 
will be the cause of his losing: nedriy half his’ im- 
mense wealth. Bocadvised; do not slight the 
widow.”’ 

“T shall not.” 

“ Nor her son.” 


Ellen li 

“Well, my dear Frank, you have not touched his 
fortune. It will not affect you.” 

‘‘ Not in the least, my pet, only poor John cannot 
have his money unless I am there: Desides; what 
would be thought if. L.were absent when he 
arrived ?” ' 

“ My dear Frauk,; you havea ,duty.to perform. 
Do not let anything hinder you,’ 

“ Noteven you, Princess?’’ hinted Frank, embracing 
Ellen with his old ardour. : 

“TI hope not,” answered. Ellen,. returning his 
caress with sweetiinterest. 

‘‘ Perhaps it is)all. the better... I shall come of 
age soon, and then, thank Heaven, I shall be in 
fear of, no one. I: shall, I think, cry out like 
Mazeppa—Free! Free!” 

Ellen smiled. 

“Um sorry for your sake, my pet, butneeds must 
when——’ 

He left the sentence unfinished, out of respect to 
Ellen, for whom he- had the same. amount. of de- 
licacy: as inthe old days when. their dangerous 
courtship’ possessed a charm which most things 
possess when forbidden. ‘The love dream-had not 
been brokem by association since they left England. 
If Francis. Craythorpe Hopetown was romantic he 
was also sincere; his.iove.was. idolatry, and Ellen’s 
love was more thamlove; her simple faith in the man 
for whom she had. sacrificed every home tie was 

lmost saered.. As yet she had not once regretted 

he step she had taken. She had found Frank was as 
honourable as, good, and he was very.good. If she 
had a regret iat.allit;was that her mother could not 
share her happiness and affluence, But the secret of 
their alliance was-a sacred trust. She dared not 
sacrifice hig position for the sake of her mother’s 
happiness, . i 

“‘ My dear Frank,” she said, “ what is your duty 
is‘my happiness,’’ 

She had both her tiny hands locked, and rested on 
his shoulder, her sweet and expressive face turned 
to his, her large, trathful.eyes smiling their love and 
confidence.. If she had the beauty of Cleopatra she 
had the purity of a Venus, 

‘“* Ah, my pet, how wellam I assured of that, how 
well am I assured that.she. who’ has sacrificed so 
much for me will sacrifice even more.” 

“Does it not seem strange; Frank, that your 
cousin should return after so many years, stra 
that he has never written or made it wn that he 
was alive, or contradicted the report that he was 
dead ?”’ 

.“*My dear child, the Hopetowns are. eccentric. 
I can easily imagine his feelings: with, the memory 


“He shall be my fast friend,’? said John Hope- | of his father’s anger upon him, deprived of his for- 
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a father and then to become childless, a hushand 
and then to become wifeless. Poor John, it was 
enough to break hig heart or unseat his mind,” 

“ ‘Then you do not regret his return,” said Ellen. 
“Heaven forbid!” he answered. “ M. 
tune is large enough ; I do. not want his.” 

There was mu pag dy Frank Hopetown’s 
natnre. Ellen saw it as knew him better, and 
the knowledge increased her idolatry of him. 

“What do you say, my pet, to accompanying me 
to my villa at Putney ?” asked Frank. 

“ Anywhere you think, Frank, is best for us. 
Anywhere with you.” 

iled. Ellen’s love for him made her 
contented to abide by his wish in all things, 

“TI must write to the old people in charge of the 
house,” he said, ‘‘and also to my solicitor to let 
John know that I am on my way to England.” 

It was not his intention to let any one know that 
he would occupy the villa at Putney. He was 
jealous of his lovely companion and wanted her all 
to himself. 

“T almost wish that John had remained absent a 
little longer,” he said. “I am happier away from 
my family with my darling. But man proposes, 
you know the rest,” 

* You need not be too much with them.” 

**T shall not,” he said, Gansly.. 

So they journeyed back to England, and seeretly 
took up their residence.at his villa. John Hope- 
town was already here, staying with Mrs, Hope- 
town and was being lionized by fashionable beauties 
and “old friends,” men, for the most part; who 
could searcely recall half a dozen circumstances in 
which the had been mutually concerned, but 
who greedily raked up the most trifling nonsense 
that they might claim a share of the returned hero’s 
friendship. 

Charles Ruhl, as the mutual friend of the late 
Brinsley Congreve and John Hopetown, came in for 
a share of the popularity. He shared John Hope- 
town’s brougham, and his chambers too, which had 
been taken for him. He came in for a share of the 
heavy advances of money John Hopetown had pro- 
cured, through being so unhesitatingly booked by 
the widow. 

Charles Ruhl had a sort of savage satisfaction in 
thus revelling in the possession of funds and 
sharing their grandeur. 

* Elien will hear of it,” he thought, “and she 
may yet live to regret the step she has taken. As 
to him—wait till we meet.” 

This surely referredto Francis Hopetown, who 
was expected every day. He came at last, strolling 
negligently up to the door of his stepmother’s 
house, and going in with the same air noncha- 
lance as if he had only just been fora walk. 

Mrs. Hopetown met him with as much gracious- 
ness as she could command. 

‘“* Well, Frank,’’ she said, “ you seem determined 
to be an original, and mystify every one by your un- 
accountable absences. Surely you cannot expect 
anything but ruin to attend such neglect of your 
affairs ?”’ 

“The less my affairs are meddled with the. less 
likely will rnin attend them,” he said, pointedly. 

“ Well, my dear Frank, you know best.’”’ 

“Tam not sure of that,” he answered, with his 
old taunting smile. “I may even doubt that. But 
I fancy that I do, and independent action is a trait 
peculiarly my own.” ; 

“And does not get interfered with,” answered 
Mrs. Hopetown, with a dangerous compression of the 
lips. “Iam sorry to see that you persist’in coming 
home in your disagreeable moods. I was rather in 
hope that there would have been some difference 
now.’ 

“Ts John in ?” 

“No. He will be back to dinner. I expect heis 
at his chambers.”’ 

‘**Do you know the address ?” 

“Yes. Shall you be back to dinner?” 

Fs, — ong you, I may as well. Is John out with 
for ?”* 

4 “T think not. He has gone on some commission 
‘or me.” i 

Frank, not feeling in the humour to talk much, 
made his anxiety to see John an excuse for. leaving 
his stepmother, and he left the house in which he 
never since his father’s. death had been happy, so 
oppressive is the air which we. know is; laden with 
the dislike of those about us. 

His cousin’s chambers were:not far, so he walked 
round. John was out, there was nothing for Frank 
to do but to wait until the dinner hour. 

“And then,” muttered Prank, “there will be 
what I most hate--a, general. meeting, a family 
party, and such a family.” 

This was not a pleasant strain of mind to be in. 
He got better towards the evening, having called 
upon a few club friends, A, 

When he got back to Grosvenor Square it was 
about half an hour before dinnertime. There were 
some visitors in the receiying-room, also John 
Hopetown, 


own for- 





Frank’s heart gave a leap, and hoe hastened 
up the stairs to the wing-room. There were 
seyeral persons t; some one—whom he could 
pos tell—said * "as he entered.the room, In 
a moment a tall, commanding figure stepped out 
and came towards him with a brown hand 
outstretched and a smile on his sunburnt face. 

o » how do.youdo? Don’t recognize me, I 


suppotes eli ?” 
“Why you don’t mean to say that you are John 
Hopetown! Well, you have altered. 1 don’t think 
I should have recognized you, Jolin.” 
ne not. We saw so little of each other 
in the old days. Then'such a life as mine would 
alter a man, as’ you say; add to that the fact that 
your mind probabl rsisted in dwelling upon me 
as I was when I left and. [shall look a little 
more like myself when I have taken my beard off.” 
“Well, lam very glad you are back again, old 
fellow. No one can be more pleased, and I hope 


‘everybody will do their best to make you happy at 


home. 

“Thanks, Frank. Permit an old friend, Mr. 
Charles Ruhl, my cousin, Francis Hopetown.” 

Ruhl! Frank s » Ellen had made him fa- 
miliar with his name and his aspirations as regards 
herself. In that-one look that was exchanged with 
that coldly formal bow Frank read enmity, bitter, 
relentless enmity, to what end time would show. 

Charles Ruhi scrupulously held himself aloof from 
Frank after the introduction and at the dinner table 
sat as far apart from him as he could, ; : 

Frank was equally distant. He did not like this 
man coming into his family ae 80 familiarly, 
knowing, as he did, with whom Ellen had left home. 

Frank sat rear his cousin during ciiver, but, he 
had very little opportunity of saying much to him 
until they retired to the room which had been set 
apart for John. 

They began to talk lightly of the past. Frank 
was too young when John left England to remem- 
ber bana of the daily existence of John. Most of 
the incidents he mentioned now were incidents he 
had only heard’ of, and would have been better 
known to Brinsley Congreve. ‘ 

“I wish poor old Congreve were hers now,” said 
Frank. “Idid not know so much of him as you 
did, and I remember him as a big, kindly, liberal fel- 
lo w,butI liked him. Hisend was a sad one.” 

* Very,” said John Hopetown, solemnly, — 

“Had he have come to me, oot and in any 
state of misery, I would have helped him, not as 
some people would, not a trifling act of charity 
and then leave: him to the world, I should have 

iven him a position as the meansof getting on. A 

‘ew thousand pounds would have given him a start 
and left me perhaps with, one true friend in the 
world.” 

“Would you ? Would you have done that.?” said 
John} starting up and pacing the room. 

Voice and manner were very strange. Wh 
should this mere promise that never could be ful- 
filled affect. him ? 

‘‘ Frank, that would have been very noble of you, 
very,” and then, as if a sudden thought had 
occurred to him, “‘ what would you have done for me 
had I returned a beggar and unforgiven ?” 

“If there were no power to prevent me, I should 
have given you your father’s fortune, failing that I 
should have shared with you my own. ¥ 

“You are a generous fellow, Frank.” There 
are plenty in this world who d have received 
me as an impostor, and sworn away my identity.” 

“Not much doubt about that,” laughed Frank. 
“The only annoyance is the possible delays, the 
natural and inevitable belongings of the law. How- 
ever, with the executors’ consent, I will lend you 
twenty thousand mds until you get your own. 
That is only five thousand more than I should havo 
advanced to’ Brinsley Congreve,” Frank said, with 
a smile. 

** Butsupposing he had failed.” _ : 

“Th weuldtiare been my speculation, not his,” 

“ Are youas wayward as ever ?” 

** Was I wayward ?”’ 

John Hopetown laughed. ; 

“ Perhaps,” he said, “you would like to use a 
stronger term for your wilful waywardness of spirit, 
or love of disobedience,” 

“IT suppose I didn’t quite see. the advantage of 
doing everything other people wanted me to.” 

‘**] suppose you will not go abroad again yet?” 

“No; my chambers are close to yours.” 

“Then I hope we shall see a good deal of each 
other.” 

‘*T hope so, too,” 

The entrance of Frank’s stepbrother, Marcns, 
put an end to the conversation for a few moments. 
He smilingly asked if they were. both satisfied. 
Frank answered that he should be the first to vote 
a speedy settlement of John’s claim. 

“That's right, Frank. By the way, I’m come on 
rather a delicate mission. I am very, very sorry, 
old fellow, thet you have not given up your old 
reckless, and, might I say, heartless ways, of life. 





In this instance you have blighted the life of a good 
man, one whom | should be glad to make a friend 
of—one who was poor Brinsley’s and John’s mutual 
friend, Charles Ruhl.” 6i 

“Ah, I had forgotten. He had spoken to me on 
the matter,” said John, quietly, “ but altogether it 
is a delicate subject.” 

“ That your friend’s face is dimly familiar to me, 
L admit,” answered Frank, “bat I never heard his 
name until to-night, that I remember.” 

This was not strictly the trath, but, for the 
moment, Frank was ata loss. It was not his in- 
tention to admit his present association with Ellen, 
yet how was he to get ont of it. 

“Come, old fellow,” said Marcus. “ Ruhl has 
begged me to ask John if he will permit him to see 
you in this room, and if you will see him here. I 
should. There is plenty of timeto undo some of the 
mischief. The mother is willing to shed a tear and 
forgive, and all that.” 

“Now you know how anything like dictation is 
distasteful tome. Iam my own master, and I will 
doasI please. The only other answer I give is, I 
am willing to see Mr. Ruhl, but add that I fear any 
number of interviews will leave him as far off the 
et he wishes to make as if he never had one 
at all.” 

* Let him judge of that,” answered Marcus, as he 
retired, 

John remained till Ruhl came in, and then he, 
too, left the room, and when the door closed 
there was that dreadful stillness which ever pre- 
ludes an encounter or a storm. 

(To be continued.) 


CAST ON THE WORLD. 


—_-_~.> -—— 
CHAPTER XV. e 

Mr. THornron had followed Geraldine’s instruc- 
tions implicitly, and simultaneously with the mail- 
bag he entered the hotel where the Post Office was 
kept. Seating himself in the sitting-room opposite 
he watched the people as they came in for their 
evening papers, until at last, looking from the win- 
dow, he canght sight of Mr. Wilton and Finn, 
Moving back a little, so as not to be observed, he 
saw the letter taken from the clerk—the letter which 
he knew had been written by his son—saw, too, the 
expression of the old man’s face as he glanced at the 
superscription, and then handed it to Finn, bidding 
him hurry home, and saying he should not return 
for two hours or more, 

“Everything works well thus far,” thought Mr, 
Thornton; “but I wish it was over,” ani with a 

loomy, forbidding face, he walked the floor, won- 
Sates how he sliould approach Mildred, and feeling 
glad that the old man at least was out of the way. 
“1'd rather stir up a whole menagerie of wild beasts 
than that old man,” he said to himself, “thoigh I 
don’t apprehend much trouble from him either, for 
of course he’d take sides with his so-called cou-in- 
law sooner than with a nameless girl. 1 wonder low 
long it takes to read a love-letter ?” 

“ Refreshment, sir,” cried the waiter, and thinking 
this as good a way of killing timo as any M~. Thorn- 
ton found his way to the dining-room, 

But he was too much excited to eat, and forcing 
down a cup of tea he started for Beechwood, the 
road to which was a familiar one, for years before 
he had traversed it often in quest of his young 
girl-wife. Now it was another Mildred he songht, 
and ringing the bell he inquired “If Miss Wilton 
was in?” 

“Down at Hepsy’s. I'll go after her,” said Luce, 
at the same time showing him into the drawing-room 
aod asking for his name, 

“Mr. Thornton,” was the reply, and hurrying 
off Luce met Mildred, coming up the garden walk, 

“Mr, Thornton!” she repeated, and without wait- 
ing to hear Luce’s exclamation that itwas not Mr. 
Lawrence, but an old, sour-looking man, she sprang 
swiftly forward, “I wonder why he sent the letter 
if he intended coming himself?” she thought; “ but 
I am so glad he’s here,” and she stole cautiously up 
to her room to smooth her hair and take a look in 
the glass, just as all maidens do when there is below 
a person like Lawrence Thornton, 

She might have spared herself the trouble, how- 
ever, for the cold, haughty man, waiting impatiently 
her coming cared nothing for her hair, nothing for 
her beautiful face, and when he heard her light step 
in the hall he arose, and purposely stood with his 
back towards the door and his eyes fixed upon the 
portrait of her who, in that very room, had been 
made his bride. 

“ Why, it isn’t Lawrence, it’s his father!” dropped 
involuntary from Mildred’s lips, and blushing like a 
guilty thing, she stopped upon the threshold, half 
trembling with fear as the cold gray eyes left the 
portrait aud were fixed upon herself. ; 

“So you thought it was Lawrence,” he said, 
bowing and offering her his land. “I conclude then 
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that I am a less welcome visitor. Sit down by me, 

Miss Wilton,” he continued, “ I am here to talk with 
you, and as time hastens I may as well come to the 
point at once, You have just received a letter from 
my son?” 

“Yes, sir,” Mildred answered faintly, at the 
eame time grasping eagerly the letter she still held 
in her hand, as if fearful it would be wrestedfromher. 

“Tn that letter he asked you to be his wife?” Mr, 
Thornton went on, in the same hard, dry tone, as if 
it were nothing to him that he was cruelly torturing 
the young girl at his sido. “Hoe asked you to be his 
wife, Isay. May I, as his father, kdow what an- 
ewer you intend to give.” 

The answer was in Mildred’s tears, which now 
gushed forth plenteously. Assuming a gentler tone, 
Mr. Thornton continued : 

“ Miss Wilton, it must not be. I have other wishes 
for my son, and unless he obeys them I am a 
ruined man. I do not blame you as much as Law- 
rence, for you do not know everything, as he does.” 

“Why not gotohim then? Why need you come 
here to trouble me?” cried Mildred, burying her face 
in the cushions of the sofa. 

“ Because,” answered Mr. Thornton, “it would be 
useless to go tohim. He is infatuated—blinded as 
it were, to his own interest. He thinks he loves 
you, Miss Wilton, but he will get over that and 
wonder at his fancies.” 

Mildred’s crying ceased at this point, and not the 
slightest agitation was visible while Mr. Thornton 
continued : 

“ Lilian Veille has long been intended for my son. 
She knew it. He knew it. You knew it, and I 
leave you to judge whether under these circumstances 
it was right for you to encourage him.” 

Mildred sat bolt upright now, and in the face 
turn@i towards her tormentor there was that which 
made him quail for an instant, but soon recovering 
his composure he went on : 

‘He never had a thought of doing otherwise than 
marrying Lilian until quite recently, even though he 
may say to the contrary. Ihave talkedwithhim. I 
know, and it astonished me greatly to hear from 
Geraldine that he had been coaxed into——” 

** Stop!” and like a young lioness Mildred sprang 
to her feet, her beautiful face pale with anger, which 
flashed like sparks of fire from her dark eyes. 

Involantarily Mr. Thornton turned to see if it was 
the portrait come down from the canvas, the attitude 
‘was so like what he once had seen in the Mildred of 
other days. But the picture still hung on the wall, 
and it was another Mildred, saying to him indig- 
nantly: 

“Te was not coaxed into it! I never dreamed of 
such a thing until Mr. Wilton hinted it to me, not 
ad minutes before Lilian surprised us as she 

id.” 

‘Mr. Wilton !” repeated Mr. Thornton, beginning 
to getangry. “I suspected as much. I know him 
of old. Nineteen years ago be. was @ poorer man 
than I, and he conceived the idea of marrying his 
only daughter to the wealthy Mr. Thornton, and 
though he counts his money now by hundreds of 
thousands he knows there is power and iufluence in 
the name of Thornton still, and he does not deem 
my sona bad match for the unknown foundling he 
took from the street, as it were, and has grown weary 
of keeping !” 

“T have, have I?” was hoarsely whispered in the 
adjoining room, where the old man sat, drinking 
in every word of that strange conversation. 

He had not gone the distance he intended, and had 
reached Beechwood just as Mildred was coming down 
the stairs. 

Lucy told him Mr. Thornton was there, and think- 
ing it was Lawrence, he went into his library to put 
away some business papers ere joining his guests in 
the drawing-room. While there he heard the 
words: ‘* You have just received a letter from my 
son ?” 

“Bob Thornton, as I live!”” he exclaimed. “ What 
brought him here? I don’t like the tone of his 
voice, and I wouldn’t wonder if something was in 

he wind. Anyway, I’ll just wait and see, andif he 
insults Mildred he'll find himself hoisted out of this 
house pretty quick !” 

So saying, the old man sat down in a position 
where not a word escaped him, and by holding on 
to his chair he managed to keep tolerably quiet 
while the conversation went on. 

“T will be plain with you, Miss Wilton,” Mr. Thorn- 
ton said. ‘ My heart is set upon Lawrence’s marry- 
ing Lilian. It will kill her if he does not, and I am 
here to ask you, as a favour to me and to Lilian, to 
refuse his suit. Will you do it?’’ 

“No!” dropped involuntarily from Mildred’s lips, 
and was responded to by a heavy blow of the fist 
upon Mr. Wilton’s fat knee. 

“Well done for Spitfire!” he said. ‘I'll wait a 
trifle longer before I fire my gun.” 





So he waited, growing very red in the face, as Mr. 
Thornton answered, indignantly : 

“You will not, you say? I think Ican tell you 
that which may change your mind.” And he ex- 

lained to her briefly how, unless Lilian Veille were 
wrence’s wife, and that right soon, they would all 
be beggars. “ Nothing but dire necessity could have 
wrung this confession from me,” he said, “ and now, 
Miss Wilton, think again. Show yourself the brave, 
generous girl I am sure you are. Tell my son you 
cannot be his wife; but do not tell him why, else he 
might not give you up. Do not let him know that 
I have seen you. Do it for Lilian’s sake, if for no 
other. You love her, and you surely would not wish 
to cause her death.” 

“No, no—oh, no!” moaned Mildred, whose only 
weakness was loving Lilian Veille too well. 

Mr. Thornton saw the wavering, and, taking from 

his pocket the letter Geraldine had prepared with 
so much care, he bade her read, and then bade her 
say if she could answer“ Yes” to Lawrence Thorn- 
ton. 
Geraldine Veille knew what she was doing when 
she wrote a letter which appealed powerfully toevery 
womanly, tender feeling of Mildred’s impulsive 
nature. Lilian was represented as being dangerously 
ill, and in her delirium begging of Mildred not to take 
Lawrence from her, 

“It would touch a heart of stone,” wrote Geral- 
dine, “ to hear her plaintive pleadings. ‘ Ob, Milly, 
dear Milly, don’t take him from me—don’t—for I 
loved him first, and he loved me! Wait till Iam 
dead, Milly.—It won’t be long. I can’t live many 
years, and when I’m gone he'll go back to you.’” 

Then followed several strong arguments from 
Geraldine why Mildred should give him up and so 
save Lilian from dying, and Mildred, as she read 
felt the defiant hardness which Mr. Thornton's first 
words had awakened slowly giving way. Covering 
her face with her hands, she sobbed : 

“What must Ido? What shall I do?” 

“ Write to Lawrence and tell him No,” answered 
Mr. Thornton; while Mildred moaned: 

“ Bat I love him so much, oh, so much.” 

“So does Lilian,” returned Mr, Thornton, 
beginning to fear that the worst was not yet over. 
“ So does Lilian, and her claim ig best. Listen to 
me, Miss Wilton—Lawrence may prefer you now, 
but he would tire of you when the novelty wore off. 
Pardon me if I speak plainly. The Thorntons are 
a proud race, Lawrence, too,is proud, and in a 
moment of cool reflection he would shrink from 
making one his wife whose parentage is as doubtfal 
as your own.” 

Mildred shook now as with an ague chill. It had 
never occurred to her before that Lawrence might 
sometimes blush when asked who his wife was, and 
with her wild, bright eyes fixed on Mr. Thornton's 
face she listened breathlessly, while he continued : 


“Only the day that he came to Beechwood he gave | 


me to understand that he could not think of marry- 
ing you unless the mystery of your birth were made 
clear, But when here, he was, I daresay, intoxi- 
cated with your beauty, for, excuse me, Miss Wilton, 
you are beautiful;” and he bowed low, while he 
paid this compliment to one whose lip curled 
haughtily as if‘she would cast it from her in disdain. 

“ He forgot himself for a time, I presume, but his 
better judgment will prevail at last. I know you 
have been adopted by Mr. Wilton, but that does not 
avail—that will not prevent some vile woman from 
calling you her child, You are nota Wilton. You 
are not my son’s equal, and if you would escape the 
bitter mortification of one day seeing your husband’s 
relatives, ay, and your husband, too, ashamed to 
acknowledge you, refuse his suit at once, and seek a 
companion from the lower walks of life—one who 
would be satisfied with the few thousands Mr. Wil- 
ton will probably give you, and consider that a suf- 
ficient recompense for your family. Will you do it, 
Miss Wilton?” 

Mildred was terribly excited, Even death itself 
seemed preferable to seeing Lawrence ashamed of 
her, and while object after object chased each other 
in rapid circles before her eyes she answered : 

“Heaven helping me, I will do your bidding, 
though it breaks my heart.” 

The next moment she lay among the cushions of 
the sofa, white and motionless save when a tremor 
sbook her frame, showing what she suffered, 

“The little gun bas given out, it seems, and now 
it’s time for the cannon,” came heaving up from the 
deep chest of the enraged old man, and suatching 
from his private drawer a roll of paper, he strode 
like a giant into the drawing-room, and confronting 
the astonished Mr, Thornton, began: “ Well, have 
you finished? If so, you'd better be travelling. I 
heard you,” he continued, as he saw Mr. Thornton 
about to speak. “I-heard all about it, You don’t 
want Mildred to marry Lawrence, and not satisfied 
with working upon her most unaccountable love for 





that little soft putty-head, you tell her that she ain’t 
good enough for a Thornton, and bid her marry 
somebody who will be satisfied with the few thou- 
sands I shall probably give her. Thunder and 
Mars! Thornton, what do you take me to be? Just 
look here, will you? Then tell me what you think 
about the few thousands,” and he unrolled what was 
unquestionably the ‘Last Will and Testament of 
Jacob Wilton.” “You won’t look, eh?” he con- 
tinued. “Listen, then. But first, how much do you 
imagine I’m worth? What do men say of old Wil- 
ton when they want his name? Don’t they rate 
him at half a million, and ain’t every pound of that 
willed on black and waite to Mildred, ‘the child of 
my ado; , except indeed ten thousand given to 
Oliver Hawkins, because I knew Gipsy’d raise a fuss 
if it wasn’t, and five thousand more to some chari- 
ties. Just listen,” and he read: “I give, bequeath 
and devise’’—and so forth, while Mr. Thornton's 
face turned black, red, and white alternately. 

He had no idea that the little bundle of muslin 
and lace now trembling so violently upon the sofa 
had so large a share of Mr. Wilton’s heart and will, 
or he might have acted mere for Mr. Wilton’s 
money was as valuable as Lilian Veille’s, and though 
Mildred’s family might be a trifle exceptionable, her 
large fortune would cover a multitude of sins. But 
it was now too late to retract. The old man would 
see his motive at once, and, resolving to brave the 
storm he had raised, he affected to answer, with a 
sneer : . 

“ Monoy will not make amends for everything. I 
think quite as much of family as of wealth.” 

“Now, by Heaven!” resumed Mr, Wilton, growing 
purple in the face. “ Robert Thornton, who do you 
think you are? Didn’t your grandfather make chip 
baskets all his life? Didn’t your uncle die in the 
poor-house and your cousin steal a sheep? Answer 
me that, and then twit Mildred about her parentage. 
How do you know that she ain’t my own child, eh ? 
Would you swear to it? We are as near alike as 
two peas, everybody says. I tell you what, you’ve 
waked up the wrong passenger this time. I planned 
the marriage, did I, between you and my other Mil- 
dred? It’s false, and you know it—but I did approve 
it. Heaven forgive me! I did encourage her to 
barter her glorious beauty for money. But you 
didn't enjoy her long. She died, and now you would 
kill the other one—the little ewe lamb that has slept 
ia the old man’s bosom so long.” 

His voice was gentler now in its tone, and draw- 
ing near to Mildred, he smoothed her nut-brown bair 
tenderly—oh, so tenderly. 

“I did not come seeking a quarrel with you,’’ said 
Mr. Thornton, who had his own private reasons for 
not wishing to exasperate the old man too much. 
“I came after a promise from Miss Wilton. I[ have 
succeeded, and, knowing that she will keep her word, 
I will now take my leave——” 

“No you won’t!” thundered Mr. Wilton, leaving 
Mildred, and advancing towards the door, so as 
effectually to cut off all means of escape. ‘ No, you 
won’t till I’ve had my say out. If Mildred ain’t good 
enough for your son, your son ain’t good enough for 
Mildred. Do you hear?” 

“T am not deaf, sir,”” was the cool answer, and the 
old man went on: 

“Even if she hadn’t promised to refuse him, she 
should doso. I’ve had enough to do with the ‘T'horni- 
tons. Ihate the whole race, even if I did encourage 
the boy. I’ve nothing against him in particular ex- 
cept that he’s a Thornton, and maybe I shall get over 
that in time. No, 1 won't though, hanged if I do. 
Such a paltry puppy as he’s got for a father. You 
may all go to perdition together ; but, before you go, 
you pay what you owe me, Robert Thornton—pay 
me what you owe me,” 

“Tt isn’t due yet,” faltered Mr. Thornton, who had 
feared some such demand as this, for the old man 
was his heaviest creditor, 

“Tsn’t due, eh?” repeated Mr. Wilton. “It will 
be in just threa weeks, and if the money ain’t forth- 
coming the very day, hang me if I don’t foreclose! 
I'll teach you to say Mildred ain’t good enough for 

our son, Man alive! she good enough for the 

mperor of Russia! Get out of my house! What 
are you waiting for?’’ and, standing back, he made 
way for the discomfited Mr. Thornton to pass out. 

In the hall the latter paused and glanced towards 
Mildred as if he would speak to her, while the old 
man, divining his thoughts, thundered out: 

“ 1’ll see that she keeps her word, She never told 
& falsehood yet.” 

One bitter look of hatred Mr. Thornton cast upon 
him, and then moved slowly down the walk, hearing, 
even after he reached the gate, the words : 

“ Hang me if I don’t foreclose !” 

“There! that’s done with!” said the old man, 
walking back to the parlour, where Mildred still lay 
upon the sofa, stunned and fainting and unable to 
move, “ Poor little girl!” he began, lifting up hor 
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head and pillowing it upon his broad chest. “ Are 
you almost killed, poor little Spitfire? You fought 
bravely though, till he began to twit you of your 
mother—the dog! Just as though you weren't good 
enough for his boy! You did right, darling, to say 
you wouldn't have him. There ! there !’’ and he held 
her closer to him as she moaned: 

‘Oh, Lawrence! Lawrence! how can I give you 
up?2”. 

a It will be hard at first,” returned the old man; 
“but you'll get over itin time. I'll take you on the 
Continent next summer, and then hunt up a noble- 
man for you ; then see what Thornton will say when 
he hears that you are Lady Somebody.” 

But Mildred did not care for the nobleman, One 
thought alone distracted her thoughts. She had 
promised to refuse Lawrence Thoraton, and, more 
than all, she could give him no good reason for her 
refueal. 

“Ob,.I wish I could wake up and find it all a 
dream !” she cried ; but, alas! she could not; it was 
a stern reality; and, covering her face with her 
hands, she wept aloud as she pictured to herself 
Lawrence's grief and amazement when he received 
the letter which she must write. 

“I wish to goodness I knew what to say,” thought 
the old man, greatly moved at the sight of her dis- 
\ress. 

Then, as a new idea occurred to him, he said: 

“Hadn't you better go down and tell it all to 
Clubs? He can comfort you. He’s younger than I 
am, and his heart isn't all puckered up like a pickled 

lum.” 

, Yes. Oliver could comfort her, Mildred believed ; 
for if there was a of hope he would be sure to 
see it; and, although it then was nearly nine, she 
resolved to go to him at once. Hepsy would fret, 
she knew; but she did not care for her—she didn’t 
care for anybody; and, drying her tears, she was, 
soon moviug down the Cold Spring path, not lightly, 
joyously, as she was wont to do, but slowly, sadly, 
for the world was changed to her since she trod 
that path before, singing of the sunshine and the 
merry queen of May. 

She found old Hepsy knitting by the door, and en- 
joying the bright moonlight, inasmuch as it precluded 
the necessity of wasting a tallow candle. 

“ Want to see Oliver?” she growled. “ You can’t 
do it. There’s no sense in your having so much 
whispering up there, and that’s the end on’t. Mrs. 
Simms says it don’t look well for you, a big, grown- 
up girl, to be bangin’ round Oliver.” 

“Mrs. Simms is an old gossip!” returned Mildred, 
adding, by way of gaining her point, that she was 
going to “buy a pair of new, large slippers for 
Hepsy’s corns.” 

The old lady showed signs of relenting at once, 
and when Mildred threw ina box of black snuff 
with a bean in it the victory was won, and she at 
liberty to join Oliver. He heard her well-known 
step, but he was not prepared for her white face 
and swollen eyes, aud in much alarm he asked her 
what had happened. 

**Oh, Oliver!” she cried, burying her face in the 

illow, “it’s all over. [shall never marry Lawrence. 

have promised to refuse him, and my heart is ach- 
ing so hard that I almost wish I were dead.” 

Very wonderingly he looked at her, as in a few 
words she told him of the exciting scene through 
which she had been passing since she had left him 
so full of hope. Then, laying her head a second 
time on the pillow, she cried aloud, while Oliver, 
too, covering his face with the sheet, wept great 
burning tears of joy—joy at Mildred’s pain. 

Poor, poor Oliver; lhe could not help it, and for 
one singlo moment he abandoned himself to the sel- 
fishness which whispered that the world would be 
the brighter and his life the happier if none ever 
had a better claim to Mildred than himself, 

“ Aren’t you going to comfort me one bit?” came 
plaintively to his ear, but he did uot auswer, 

The fierce struggle between duty and self was 
not over yet, and Mildred waited in vain for his 
reply. 

Mire you crying, too?” she asked, as her ear 
caught a low, gasping sob. “Yes, you are,” she 
contiuue, as removing the sheet she saw the tears 
on his face. 

Oliver crying was in these days a rare sight to Mil- 
dred, and, partially forgetting her own sorrow in her 
grief at having caused him pain, she laid her arm 
across his neck, and in her sweetest accents said: 

* Dear, dear Olly, I didn’t think you would feel so 
for me. There—don’t,” and she brushed away the 
tears, which only fell the faster. “I shall get over 
it maybe; Mr. Wilton says I shall, and if I don’t I 
shau’t always feel as I do now—I couldn't and Jive. 
I shall be comfortably happy by-and-bye, perhaps, 
and then, if I never marry, you know you and I are 
to live together. Upat Beechwood maybe. ‘I'hat is 





sant chamber looking out upon the town and the 
mountains beyond. You'll read to me every morn- 
ing, while I work for the children of some Dorcas 
Society, for I shall be a benevolent old maid, I think. 
Won’t it be splendid ?” and in her desire to comfort 
Oliver, who, she verily believed was weeping be- 
cause she was not going to marry Lawrence Thorn- 
ton, Mildred half forgot her own grief. 

Dear little Milly! She had yet much to learn of 
love’s great mystery, and she could not understand 
how mighty was the effort with which Oliver stayed 
his tears and smiling upon her said: 

“I trust the tide you speak of will never come, 
for I had far rather Lawrence should do the reading 
while you work for children with eyes like yours, 
Milly,” and he smiled pleasantly upon her. 

He was beginning to comfort her now. His own 
feelings were under control, and he told her how, 
though it would be right for her to send the letter 
as she promised, Lawrence would not have it so, 
He would come at once to seek an explanation, and 
by some means the truth would come out, and they 
be happy yet. 

“You are my good angel, Olly,” said Mildred. 
* You always know just what to say, and it is strange 
you do, seeing you never loved anyone as I do Law- 
rence Thornton.” 

And Mildred’s snowy fingers parted his light 
brown hair, all unconscious that their very touch was 
torture to the poor young man. 

“TI am going now, and my heart is a great deal 
lighter than when I first came in,” she said, and 
pressing her lips to his forehead she went down the 
stairs and out into the moonlight, not singing, not 
dancing, not running, but with a quicker movement 
than when she came, for there was stealing oyer her 
a quiet hopefulness that, as Oliver had said, all would 
yet be well. 

Monday morning came, and with a throbbing heart 
and fingers which almost refused to do their office 
she wrote to Lawrence Thornton : 

“T cannot be your wife—neither can I tell you the 
reason why. MILDRED.” 

With swimming eyes she read the cold, brief lines, 
and then, as she reflected that in a moment of despe- 
ration Lawrence might offer himself to Lilian, and 
so be lost to her for ever, she laid her head upon the 
table and moaned: 

*T cancot, cannot send it.’’ 

“Yes you can, Gipsy ; be brave,” came from Mr. 
Wilton, who for ® moment had been standing be- 
hind her. “Show Thornton that you have some 
spirit.” 

Bunt Mildred cared more for Lawrence Thornton 
than for spirit, and she continued weeping bitterly, 
while the old man placed the letter in the envelope, 
thinking to himself : 

“It’s very hard, I suppose, but hanged if she shall 








have him after Bob said what he did. I'll buy hera 
set of diamonds though, see if I don’t, and next 
winter she shall have some furs. I'll show Bob 
Thornton whether I mean to give her a few thou- 
sands or not, the reprobate !” 

And finishing up his soliloquy with a thought of 
the mortgages he was going to foreclose he sealed the 
letter, jammed it into his pocket, and passing his 
at hand caressingly over the bowed head upon the 
table, hurried away to the post-office. 








CHAPTER XVI. 
“T wonper if the mail isin yet,” and Geraldine 
Veille glanced carelessly up at the clock ticking upon 
the marble mantel, peered sideways at the young 
man reading upon the sofa, and then resumed her 
crocheting. 
“I was just thinking the same,” returned Law- 
rence, folding up his paper and consulting his watch, 
“I suppose father comes by this train. I wonder 
what took him away. 
“The same old story—business, business,’’ an- 
swered Geraldine. “He is very much embarrassed, 
he tells me, and unless he can procure money he is 
afraid he will have to fail. Lily might let him have 
hers, I suppose, if it were well secured.” 
Lawrence did not reply, for at that momenta letter 
was brought in and handed tohim. He knew it was 
from Mildred, for he had seen her plain, decided 
handwriting before, and he gave it a loving squeeze, 
just as he would have given the fair writer, if she had 
been there instead. 
Anxious to be alone when he opened it, he took 
his hat and walked rapidly into the street. 
He tore the letter open then, and read it once, 
twice, three times, ere he would believe that he read 
aright, and that he was rejected. 
Crumpling the cruel lines in his hand, he hurried 
on through street after street, kuowing nothing where 
he was going, and caring less, so suddenly and crush- 
ingly had the blow falien upon him. 
*T cannot be your wife—I cannot be your wife!” 


would, and with it at last came the maddening thought 
that the reason why she could not be his wife was 
that she loved another. Oliver had been deceived, 
the old man had been deceived, and he had been 
cruelly, cruelly deceived. 

But he exonerated Mildred from all blame. She 
had never encouraged him by a word or look, ex- 
cept indeed when she sat by him upon the sofa, and 
he thought he saw in her speaking face that ho was 
not indifferent to her. But he was mistaken, He 
knew it now, and, with a wildly beating heart and 
whirling brain, he wandered on and on, until the 
evening shadows were beginning to fall, and he felt 
the night dew on his burning forehead. Then he 
turned his steps homewards, where more than one 
waited anxiously his coming. 

_ Mr. Thornton had returned, and, entering his house 
just after Lawrence left it, had communicated to 
Geraldine the result of his late adventure, withhold- 

in. measure the part which the old man had 
taken in the affair, and saying nothing of the will 
which had so staggered him. 

Meg you think she’ll keep her promise?” Geraldine 
asked, 

But Mr. Thornton could not tell, and both watched 
nervously for Lawrence. 

Geraldine was the first to see him, but she stood 
upon the stairs when he came into the hall. The gas 
was already lighted, showing the ghastly whiteness 
of his face, and by that token she knew that Mildred 
Wilton had kept her word, An hour later and Geral- 
dine knocked softly at his door, 

Receiving from him “ Engaged,” she muttered: 
* Not to Mildred Wilton though,” and then went to 
her own room, where lay sleeping the Lilian for 
whose sake this suffering was caused, Assured by 
Geraldine that all would yet be well, she had dried 
her tears, and, as she never felt disquieted long upon 
any subject, she was to all appearances on the best 
of terms with Lawrence, who, grateful to her for be- 
having so sensibly, treated her with even more than 
his usual kindness. 

The illness of which Geraldine had written to Mil- 
dred. was of course a humbug, for Lilian was not one 
to die of a broken heart, and she lay there sleeping 
sweetly now, while Geraldine paced the floor, won- 
dering much what Mildred Wilton had written and 
what the end would be, 

The next morning Lawrence came down to break- 
fast looking so haggard and worn that his father in- 
voluntarily asked if he were ill. 

“ No, not ill,” was Lawrence’s hurried answer, as 
he picked at the snowy roll and affected to sip his 
coffee, 

Mr, Thornton was in a hurry as usual, and imme- 
diately after breakfast went out, leaving Geraldine 
and Lawrence alone, for Lilian was not yet up. 

“ You have had bad news, I’m sure,’’ said Geral- 
dine, throwing into her manner as much concern as 
possible. 

Lawrence made no reply, except indeed to place his 
feet upon the back of a chair and fold his hands to- 
gether over his head. 

“T was a little fearful of some such dénouement,”’ 
Geraldine continued, “for as I hinted to you on 
Friday I was almost certain she fancied young Hud- 
son. He called here this evening—and seemed very 
conscious when I casually mentioned her name. 
What reason does she give for refusing you ?” 

“ None whatever,” said Lawrence, shifting his posi- 
tion a little by upsetting the chair on which his feet 
were placed. 

“That's strange,” returned Geraldine, intently 
studying the pattern of the carpet as if she would 
there find a cause for the strangeness, “‘ Never mind, 
coz,” she added, laughingly, ‘‘ don’t let one disap- 
pointment break your heart. There are plenty of 
girls besides Mildred Wilton ; so let her have young 
Hudson if she prefers him.” 

No answer came from Lawrence, in whose bosam 
jealous thoughts of young Hudson were beginning t 
rankle, 

“It may be. It may be,” he thought, “but why 
couldn’t she have told me so? Why leave me en- 
tirely in the dark? Does she fear the wrath of Hud- 
son’s mother in case I should betray her?” 

Yes, that was the reason, he believed, and in order 
to make the matter sure, he resolved to write again 
and ask her, and, forgetting his father’s request that 
he should “ come down to the office as soon as con- 
venient,” he spent the morning in writing to Mildred 
asecond time. He had intended to tell her that he 
guessed the reason of her refusal, but instead of that 
he poured out his whole soul in one passionate en- 
treaty for her to think again, ere she told him No. 
No other one could love her as he did, he said, and 
he besought of her to give him one word of hope to 
cheer the despair which bad fallen so darkly around 
him. This letter being sent, Lawrence sat down iv 
a kind of apathetic despair to await the result. 








to be mine some day, and ycu shall have that plea- 





he heard it ringing in hie ears, turn which way he 


* What, el, the boy has written, has he?” and ad- 
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justing his gold-bouud spectacles, Mr Wilton looked 
to see if the eight pages Finn had just given to him 
were really from Lawrence ‘Thoruton.  He’s got 
perseverance,” ‘said he, “and I like him:for it, but 
hanged if I don’t teach his father a lesson. I can 
feel big as well as he. Gipsy not good enough for 
his boy! I'llshow him. She looks brighter to-day 
than she did. She ain’t going to let it kill her, and 
as there's no use aw her for nothing, I shau't 
let her see this. But I can’t destroy it nor read it 
either. So I'll just ‘putit where the old one himself 
couldn't find it,” aud touching the hidden spring ofa 
secret drawer he hid away the letter which Mildrad, 
encouraged by Oliver, had half expected, weeping 
silently in her chamber, when ‘the ‘minutes went by 
and she did not hear the old man calling her to come 
and get it. 

But the old man repented the act when he saw her 

swollen eyelids, and though be had no idea of giving 
her the letter he thought to make amends some other 
way. 
“T have it,” he suddenly exclaimed, as hesat alone 
in his library, after. Mildredhad ‘gone to bed. “T’ll 
dock off a thousand from that charity and add it to 
Spitfire’s portion. ‘The letter ain't worth more ‘than 
that,” and satisfied that he was making’ the best pos- 
sible reparation he brought out his willand made the 
alteration. 

Alas, for that charity. It was destined to fare‘hard, 
for four days more brought another letter from Law- 
rence Thornton—larger, heavier than the preceding 
one, crossed all over,as‘could be plainly seen through 
the envelope, and ‘worth, as the old man calculated, 
abeut two thousand. So he placed that amount to 
Mildred’s credit, by way of quieting bis conscience. 
One week more and there came another, 

“Great Heaven!” groaned the old man, as he gave 
to Mildred the last two thousand, and left to the 
charity nothing. “Great Heaven, what shall I do 
next?” and he glanced ruefully ‘at’ the clause com- 
mencing with “I give and bequeath to Oliver Haw- 
kins,” etc. “'T won't do to meddle with that,” 
said he. “I might as well touch Gipsy’s eyes 
as to harm the reel-footed ‘boy,’’ and in his despair 
he began to revolve the expediency of praying 
that no more letters should come from Lawrence 
Thornton. 

Remembering, however, that in the prayer-book 
there was nothing suited to that emergency, ‘he gave 
up that wild project and concluded that if Lawrence 
wrote again he would answer it himself; but this he 
was not called upon to do, for Lawrence grew weary at 
last, and calling his pride to’ his-aid- resolved to leave 
Mildred to herself, and neither write again nor seek 
an interview with her,as he had thought of doing. 
No more letters came from‘him, but on the day when 
his father’s mortgages were due, the old man-re- 
ceived one from Mr. Thornton begging for a little 
longer time, and saying that unless it were granted 
he was a ruined man. 

“Ruined or not I shall foreclose,” muttered. Mr. 
Wilton. “I'll teach him to come into my house.and 
say Gipsy isn’t good enough for his boy.” 

Looking a little farther he:read that Lawrence was 
going abroad. 

“What for, nobody knows,” wrote Mr. Thornton, 
“He will not listen to reason or anything else, and I 
suppose he will sail ina few days. I did not imagine 
he loved your Mildred so much, and sometimes I have 
regretted my interference, but it is ‘too late now, I 
daresay.” 

This last was thrown out as a bait, at which Mr. 
Thornton hoped the oldman might catch. ‘The fact 
that Mildred was an heiress had produced a slight 
change in his opinion of ‘her, and he would net now 
greatly object to receiving her as his daughter-in- 
law. But he was far too proud to say so—he would 
rather the first concession should come from Mr, 
Mr. Wilton, who, while understanding perfectly ‘the 
hint, swore he would not‘do it. 

“Tf anybody comes rouud it'll be himself,” he said. 
“Pll teach him what's what, and I won't extend the 
time either, I'll see my lawyer this very day, but 
first I'll tell Gipsy that the boy is off abroad. Ho, 
Gipsy!” he called, as he heard her in’the hall, and in 
a moment Mildred was at his side, 

She caw the letter in his hand, and hope whispered 
that it eame from Lawrence. But the old man soon 
undeceived her. 

“ Spitfire,” said he, “Thornton writes that Law- 
rence is going abroad to get over his love-sickness. 
He sails ina few days. But what the deuee, girl, 
are you going to faint ?” 

And he wound his around her to prevent her fall- 
ing to the floor. 

The last hope was swept away, and while Mr. 
Wilton tried in vain to soothe her, asking what dif- 
ference it made whether he wasin Halifax or Canada, 
inaswuch as she had pledged herself not to marry 
him, she answered : 

“None, none, and yet I thought he'd come to sce 





me, or write something, Oliver said-he would, and 
the daysare so dreary without him.” 

The old man glanced: at the hidden drawer, feel- 

ing strongly tempted to give her the Jetters it con- 
tained, bunt his tempor rose up in time.to prevent it, 
and muttering to himself, “Hanged if Ido" he pro- 
eceded to tell her how by-and-bye the days would nat 
be so dreary, for she would forget Lawrence and find 
some one else tolove, and ‘then he ‘added, suddenly 
brightening np: 
’ “There'll be somefun in seeing me plague Thorn- 
ton. The mortgages»are due to‘day, aud the dog 
has written asking for more time, saying he’s a ruined 
man ualess I: give it to him. Let him be ruined 
then, I’d’like to see him taken ‘dowma :peg or itwo. 
Maybe then he'll think good enough for his 
boy, ‘There, ‘darling, ‘siton’ the lounge, while I 
hunt up the papers, I’m going up this very day to 
eee my lawyer,” and ‘he pushed her gently from 
chim. 

Mildred knew comparatively nothing of business, 
but she understood that Mr. Wilton :had it-in his 
power to ruin Mr. Thornton or not just as-he pleased, 
and thoughshe had/no:canse for liking the latter, he 
was Lawrence’s.father,and she resolved to'do what 
she could in his behalf. Returning to the old man 
she perched herself upon his knee andasked ‘him to 
tell hay exactly ‘how matters stood between himself 
and ‘Mr.’Thornton. 

He complied with her request,:and when he had 
finished’ she said : 

* If you choose, then, you can give him more time 
and so save him froma failure. Is-that it?” 1 

** Yes,-yes, that’s it,” returned the old man, a little 
petulantly, “ ButIshaven’t.a mind to. I'll humble 
vim.” 

Mildred never:called Mr. Wilton father except on 
special occasions, although he had often wished her 
0 to do, ‘but she called him “Father” now, and 
asked if ‘the loved her very much ?” 

‘Yes, love you # good deal more than yon deserve, 
but, tisn’t anyuse'to beg off for Thornton, for I shall 
foreclose—hanged if I don’t.” 

* No, no. You mustn't. You mustn’t,”.and Mil- 
dred’s arms closed 'tiglitly around his neck, . “ Listen 
to me, father. Give him more time, for Milly's sake.' 
My heart is almost broken now, and it will kill me 
quite to have him ruined, for Lawrence, you: know, 
would suffer too. Lawrence ‘would suffer most. 
Won't you write tohim that he can have all the time 
he wants. You don’t need theymoney, and you'll 
feel so much: better, for the Biblosavs thay shall be 
blessed who forgive their enemies. Won't you dor- 
give Mr. ‘Thornton'?” 

(To be continued.) 








THE RESIDENCE OF THE DUKE OF 
EDINBURGH. 


Tue external alterations of Clarence House, the 
residence of the Duke of Edinburgh, may now be 
said to be finished, and the internal arrangements 
are also fast approaching completion. The old por- 
tico entrance on the westside has. been pulled down, 
and in its place, and also in the baleony above, have 
been substituted three large windows. 

Fronting St. James’s Park a new portico entrance, 
with a conservatory, supported on four columns, 
has been erected, and two gateways for ingress and 
egress, flanked by lodges and a stone sentry-box, 
have been constructed in Park Lane. In the rear, 
the old courtyard and a number of old buildings 
extending to St. James’s Palace have been de- 
molished, and the area thus obtained ‘has been 
thrown into the basement, which is set apart for the 
general domestic offices and servants’ apartments, 
and on the old courtyard site a one-storey building 
ha& been erected as a dormitory for the:servanta. 

The ground floor consists of the entrance hall and 
offices in connection with ‘the Controller’s depart- 
ment. The first floor is occupied entirely by the 
private apartments of the duke and duchess, to- 
gether with rooms forthe principal members of the 
suite, while on the second floor are the royal bed- 
rooms, boudoir, dressing-rooms,' ete. About forty 
additional rooms ‘have been constructed; and the 
building has been carried on and joined to St, 
James's Palace. It is'expeoted that the building 
will be furnished and ready for occupation carly in 
the season. 








Tue Necx.—Perfect health demands that the 
clothing about the neck should be very moderate in 
quantity, and worn so loose as).to prevent the 
slightest compression, The: great. error frequently 
committed in clothing this»part of the body consists 
in wearing such an amount as toroverheat and weaken 
the throat and thus render it easily susceptible to.cold, 
or in wearing it so tight as ‘to: retard the circulation 
of the blood to and from the head. Great care should 
be exercised ne this point, as the arteries and veins 
leading from the heart to the brain are situated so 
near the surface in the neck thata slight compression 





there serves to check the flow of the blood. Many 
cases of congestion of the brain and headache are 
partially or wholly caused ‘by too tight collars and 
cravats. 








THE 
SWEET SISTERS OF INCHVARRA; 


THE VAMPIRE OF THE GUILLAMORES. 


—_—~»>———_- 
CHAPTER XXVITI. 

THRoven a gloomy pass—one of the wildly ro- 
mantic, but savage Irish gaps—a fierce winter blast 
was blowing one night Jate in November, 

There was a swollen rivulet, and black, shapéless 
masses of rock and naked trees shivering in the icy 
breath and needle-like hailstones, intermixed with 
cold rain, which pelted the ground and formed a sheet 
of frozen glass; a desolate mountain ravine, far from 
4 A or village, with only one rude cottager’s hut in 
sight. 

A mail-phaeton was crawling up and down the 
declivities of the road, and in it sat one person—a 
lady, wrapped to the chin in rich Russian sables, and 
holding with both hands an umbrella over her head 
which every gust of the wild threatened to whirl 
out of her grasp over the mountain top. 

An old man, evidently her servant, sat in front 
with the driver, and he often turned round with 
anxiety to see how-his mistress fared. 

“Iam very weary,” said the lady, in the sharp 
tones of pain. “I can go no farther. Driver, you 
must stop at that hut,” 

The driver burst out with a torrent of expostula- 
tion. 

No fodder there for the beasts, no stable, no no- 
thing, but goat’s milk and whisky. A ee a five 
miles or so farther on—they could reach it by ten 
o’clock, 

“T tell you I will stop there,” said the lady. “ You 
may take your cattle where yon please.” 

The vehicle in time arrived at the miserable hut, 
through the broken window of which a feeble candle 
was burning ; the servant assisted the lady out, and 
so exhausted. was she that she could scarcely stand, 
while the driver applied at the door of the hut for 
admission. 

A squalid-looking man and his wife made their ap- 
pearance, and seeing a well-appointed travelling 
carriage,,and a lady who bore about her tho 
evideuces of wealth, they hastened to offer the hospi- 
talities of their dwelling to the travellers; and scat- 


tering the hotde of ragged children who attended 


their steps like chaff before the wind, they heaped 
fresh tarf on the fire, lit a fresh tallow candle, drew 
the only chair in the establishment which possessed 
a back well inte the cheek of the yawning fireplace, 
divested the lady of her heavy furs, and overflowing 
with obsequious eloquence, seated her, with her feet 
upon a billet of ten 4 and the best counterpane in the 
house for a carpet to keep the earthen floor from 
her dress, 

The lady was young and exquisitely graceful. 
She had not that radiance of colouring or that love- 
liness of feature which mark.a woman as indisput- 
ably beautiful, but she hada proud, pure and womanly 
physique, which was above and beyond all mete 
animal loveliness in ita power to charm. 

Her hair and eyes were dark and remarkably fine, 
and a connoisseur in national peculiarities would 
have remarked.that the electric fire and softness 
mingled of the eyes were.purely Irish ; her hands and 
feet were beautifully formed and daintily small, her 
voice low, musical and plaintive. Her dress was very 
plain, bat of a material which showed price no ob- 
ject, and the jewellery which adorned her fingers and 
throat was of the richest doseription, 

Deep melancholy, however, sat upon that fine 
young face, and as her full brown eyes studied the 
ruby-red coals on the hearth, more than one tear 


shone in their misty depths, and was wiped away 


with a handkerchief of the finest Parisian manufac- 
ture. 

While she warmed herself, and the people of the 
house, skurried about, ‘ tidying up ’’—an operation 
which had not.been attempted for the last half-year 
—the old servant watched his mistress with im- 
pitience and anxiety plainly written on his fea- 
tures. 

At length he approached, and with considerable 
hesitation in his manner, as if. not sure how his inter- 
ference would be taken, ‘he said: . 

“ The storm jis increasing every moment, madam, 
and we shall not reach Dublin to-night, do what we 


‘can, unless we resume our journey immediately.” 


“ We.can drive all night thea,” she answered, with 
indifference. : 

“But madam—consider! You are jadvertized for 
to-morrow evening, and you must appear, and if you 
should break dowa——” 
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“T care for nothing, Jaffreys,” she answered, with 
s trembling lip, “except to rest.” 

She turned her back on the old man and leaned her 
foreead on her hand. 

A wild blast shook the miserable hovel and roared 
me the chimney, sending a sheet of smoke into the 


eo the lady clasped her hands and softly wrung them. 

* Desolation!” whispered she, while innge tears 
gushed from her.eyes. 

The driver, who:had. been walking his horses back 
and-forth in their \harness in lieu of better refresh- 
ment for them, euddenly burst the door open, and 
entered, his eyesialmost starting from his head«with 
terror. 

“Saints defind ms from all. harm!” he-gsied, “that 
did ye hear.it?” 

“ Hear what, bye?” was the startled question gf 
the people of the house, 

“The wail! 
bones, avick! The banshee’s wail.” 

The silence of awefell upongill. —— at the 
fire alone took no heed, but -combinmell to!he 
in her melancholy musings, 

Another blast struck the edijimsmntl wihiatled . 


it, and certainly did bear.en faint voill- sneilgane.was Jélthae-soon . as she bad ‘been divested 
ingery, like the cry of a womaniin. j the thitin clothing which the.storm had torn:to 
Ron nee nro - mith foare : igh 4 ‘ 
t and -heraervant ; the a young itl, ‘fr semaciated-and | 
chemeelves on ‘theirknees auth Speaten 3 ng: Panera 
prayers ae‘fast-ssithey eould. im on $,anticthe burnished | 
Lurried to'the deor, ‘butibefore:she cogil qpentit sft eagit brosen hagrwthich stherlady unplait 
‘cotter sprang yperying,jin @ woice 0 let Ginyyahe must ha been . 
“Och, me: lass! Sure an’iitienot goin’ out to bea which the tatterefl shoes were d 
it yo axe.” were, prettysgn dwedll fo there wasyt 
“Dont "t ypanthheattihevariesfor help?” re the | care abet ithe ete anmtaaat pieeat 
indy appetion tie “Saft eamre one tly; | dips, \betwe¢p ‘yiiigh the lady 
lost ip , } warm winesagiti@eater, were delicate “and even *be- 
wtitdhing initheiranould = must have been ¢harm- 


A Phorepaat hertified ggroaus sarose .at tits com 
m 
es vthe voclilte weesnen 5 


quare thing 
mortal eye iver saw her and’ lived. to-tell it. ‘Sure-it. 
"ud be a mortal sin to seek to see her.!” 

“ Nonsense !” exclaimed the lady. *‘ it is a female 
in distress, and crying for help. Would you let a 
human being perish beside your cabin becauso of 
such silly fears?” 

“Wurra! wurra! no human being“ud be out on 
sich a night as this, barrin’’ the banshee ‘herself. 
Heaven save us, an’ it’s for wan ‘af us'here slie's 
lamentia’, wutrasthrew !” 

But the lady paid no farther heed ;' throwing about 
her the heavy fur cloak she had’ béfore removed, she 
hurried out into the storm.followed by her servant, 
who remonstrated every step of’the way with her 
for not sending him alone, 

They heard the-sweet, mourning cries quite dis- 
tinctly when they got outside, aud followed them 
slong. the road, and then off the road and down to 
the bottom of a gully, where the swollen rivulet 
hissed past, and no glimpse of the cabin could be 
seen, And crouching under a heap of furze they 
found a female, whose garments were wet and 
frozen around her, whose cramped limbs had refused 
to carry her another step, whose livid hands stretched 
towards.them in the pelting storm, showed that she 
yet was conscious. 

It was the last effort of exhausted nature, how- 
ever. As they reached her she sank with a low sob 
of joy. down upon the heath insensible. (Jaffreys 
lifted her up in his arms, and as he did so, he 
muttered : 

Heavens |” 

“What is it?” queried the lady, who was wrap- 
ping her in the cloak which had been about her own 
shoulders, 

“So light, madam! She might be a child of 
twelve!” 

“And, oh, so emaciated!” cried the lady, taking 
in her hand.the half-frozen bare atm which hung 
lifelessly down. “Quick! quick! perhaps we are 
too late to save her life after all. Poor unfortunate: 
What a providence, Jaffreys, that we steppe ped here 
to-night. Ah!” she exclaimed, as she f ed her 
servant up the rough ascent, “ there is worse desola- 
tion even than mine. I have never been brought to 
that. Jaffreys,” she cried, anon, as they were 
slowly stumbli over the olippery stones and 
broken ground, “ ho you haste as fast as you can— 
I will run before and prepare for her at’ the cot- 
tage. 

pap her.a apethy and fatigue were forgotten ; bare- 

eaded an ST oettentel rom the furious hail, she 
ae along the road and entered the hut, her 
cheeks flushed with eagerness. 

i Build up the fireand warm your bed; my good 
Woman,” she exclaimed, startling the simple folks 
who had been discussing in awesome whispers the 


It ‘ud freeze the smarrow of yer 





“want to -find—no | ‘heat:began to 
less cre aca phat she . opened phar legge, + 


“we have found a woman almost perished in the 
storm. Quick! hot water and bottles, and, Michael, 
bring the valise out of the carriage—we must have 
wine ready and all things prepared ae the time Jaf- 
freys brings her.” 

All was now confusion; the fire was piledmp -with 


pig’s pot was hastily scrub out, and filled 
water for heating, the battered blankets were hung 
the fire, and in the ‘general 


banished to. 
their lair in the Joft-out of the way 
of which their y heads might be seen pe 
down, like that “sweet little cherub which epee “ap 


t.” 

By the time the servant arrived -with his bu 
the good-natured cottar and shis wife had crea 
such @ conv@lsion ‘of the entire ‘belongings of 
| house:that had some difficulty in ‘believing! 

it to’be the.eqme room‘he'had left fifteen -ming 
before. 

JBxentthe freshstraw which.formed the cow’s 

wep <a ‘from heritosopplant the mou 
pane thethox-bed in the corner. 











‘aflorts of thelady arfti-the! 
1, Somemataral 
tthe well-nigh life- 


Ati last 


‘famiine-sunk eyes.to gaze languidly about her. 

Gradually her attention became coneentrated upon 
the face of the lady; a smile of rapture grew on*her 
lips; she clasped her-hands: together, and whispered : 

“Frank’s eyes! Heaven bless them! Sure, I 
never thought to\sce them any more!” 

The lady stood motionless,by her side, a'look of 
singular surprise and emotion upon her features. 

“* What Frank = * speak of ?” she, asked, bend- 
ing over her 

But. the waif a away from her, while,a»moan 
of utter terror and despair, broke from her. 

“ Hush!” she whispered, delirionsly ; “ don’ t speak 
to .me, Master Frauk! Why did .ye folly me? 
Heaven knows how thruly I .gev ye up;-an’ is it 
ruinin’ of yourself you would be/afther 2?” 

“ Jaffreys,” exclaimed the lady.to, ber servant, who 
was at the other end.of the cabin along with the 
other men, while the girl was being attended to. 
** Jaffreys, come bere quickly,” 

The servant approached. 

“She speaks so strangely,” gasped the lady, who 
was strongly agitated, “ Listen, and, for the love of 
Heaven, tell me who you think she can be! My poor 
girl,” continued she, bending over the bed again, 
“what is your name?” 

The waif shrank away with.a frightened sob. 

“Och, now, me own blissed Masther Frank, that 
saved me from destruction afore, ye wouldn’t drag 
me down ito it now?’ she whispered, the wild 
sparkle of delirium leaping | from her,eyes. “Sure 
an’ ye won't forget that you’re the heart’s pride of 
you're mother, not to speak of poor Katty! Qh, me 
darlint, let me hide away—let me lave yez. both, wid 
Heaven’s blessin’!” 

The lady took'the girl’s bony hand in both her 
own, and smoothing it, asked in a voice which 
trembled: 

“Do you mean Frank Armar and his, mother ?” 
Foran instant the girl. glared at her in all the be- 
wilderment of fever, then the familiar, name recalled 
her briefly to herself. .She looked.about in wonder 
to find herself ‘there,;and said feebly, in pure 
English : 

“I'm safe,am I? What did you ask, madam? 
The Armars ?” 

rs Yes—yes ; you said I resembled Frank, .Do you 
know them ?” 

“They were my benefactors,” breathed the, girl, 
T shall’ bless them while I. have life!” 

‘Her senses began to wander again; she pressed 
the lady’s hand to her burning lips and. whispered 
hurriedly : 

“I’ve .shtruggled, an’ shtruggled ito .kape away, 
Masther Frank, in» hunger an’ cold, an’ bitter black 
sickness, and now Heaven has taken pity on the poor 





Chances of ever beholding mistress or man again; 


vata 


Upon this, autlsyrapped in hot “blatikets, the -res- | 


to the owld place where Shane an’ me had our home, 
an’ I'll die blessin’ your name, we heart's cure, me 
jewel !” 
“But, my poor girl, tell me—tell me—those 
ars—where arg they? Where do they live?” 
‘exélaimed the lady, tears of mingled joy and pity 


turf until it roared half-way u apie oe tin salt poagion'ng to course down her cheeks. 


be girl made another mighty effort to banish tho 
eSeie fancies of her brain, and answered inco- 
mtly : 
; point you out the house—not far—the 
ned the walk. But it’s winter now; I must 
have ‘been ated a i while. Lady, I don’t. re. 
ves me—ah, yes! I’ve been 
og sand Qnu—oh, the ley blast! Heaven 
: hleen an’ save her or give her 
the. soon!” 
sec sera with hunger,’’ said 
‘rays, eeompassionately. ut it seems to me, 
tthat she has come ‘from thein. Heaven 
your sake pe ge cones al 


pg it, murmured ; 
been Who or what you 
you have brought a joy to 
4 etetelt thor ten years. Jaf- 
itl with usto Dublin 
ai \they were not far 
hene;; when she' y xecovered she 

wwill tell ms athere ‘to find them. She. must bea 
pyal tl—-how she jloves them.”’ 

illamore ywas<onee :mere rescued, 
death. 


‘But _forwgeks 4hewrasmnconsdions -of .all her sur- 
ngs; tknew matithatsheowas carried the next 
vincthe bottomeff the. 


























to Dublin, 

ees! elegant thdiroom in one .of the first 
otels, jh cciinastapposicinn rapple with her 

disease, agit -all t ts. and ‘luxuries which a 


Usnew not that the soft, beautiful eyes of 
‘beamed on. her-every day, or 
that.every-moment whieh could be.spared from the 
mest exacting of public professions was spent at her 
{Maetiside in defiance of the warnings of both doctor 
and nurse, who prophesied infection. 

No, poor Katty knew nothing of all this. She 
was always wandering over vast, desolate plains, 
with an icy blast pushing her back—always tired— 
tired, broken-hearted, despairing. 

But, fortunately for her, she had a splendid consti- 
tution, and she got the better of her illness at last, 
and she came to her senses in a very delicious man- 
ner, and one which she never afterward forgot. 

She awoke from a deep slumber to hear what she 
thought a beautifually-toned flute playing an entran- 
cing melody go softly, so silvery, so divinely, that she 
wondered at the perfection of the instrument and 
the genius of the performer, and while she wondered 
the flute seemed transformed into a most noble organ, 
pealing forth a grand and thrilling solo, ranging 
high and low, trilling, and sobbing, and shaking the 
very fibres of her soul. 

“ What is that splendid instrument?” she whis- 

red. 

“La, dear heart!’ exclaimed the nurse by ker 
side. ‘‘I declare you're all yourself. The singing, 
is it? Ain’tit beautiful? It’s the Signora Corilla 
practising a song.” 

* What, is it a voice?” 
gy To be sure, dear. Don’t you know the voice 
0. meme 

But at this point the nurse bethought herself, and 
hastened out of the room, 

Thereupon the music stopped, and instantly after- 
ward a lady entered her room, and coming to her 
bedside, took her hand very kindly snd pressed it. 
She had large brown ey, which made poor Katty 
tremble; her very trick of smiling was the same— 
ah, the same ! 

“ Dear girl,” said the lady, 
now, are you not ?” 

“ Quite sensible, lady.” 

* You are looking at me very strangely—you see 4 
resemblance in me to some one who is very dear to 
yon, do yon not ?” 

Katty flushed and shrank. 

“Do not be ashamed, dear girl—in your delirium 
you have told me enough to make me honour and 
love you as a sister. Yos, as a brave and noble 
sister,” she repeated, taking Katty’s wasted face be- 
tween her hands and growing pale herself with emo- 
tion, “And so ever since finding you, five weeks 
ago, in the wild pass of Connemara, almost perished 
in the storm, you have been with me, and though 
you do not know me, I both know and love Kathieéen, 

whose other name I have never heard. And now 
let. me tell you that the lady whom you call ‘ the dear 
mistress ’—Mrs. Armar—is my mother, and Frank, 
whom you fled from so virtuously, is my brother. [ 


; Seria nee \sratefdlmiintl could thiak of procured 
‘her 


“ you are quite sensible 





edlleen, an’ I’m slitruck for death. | ]’ll,.get mebbe 


am Muriel, the lost daughter.” 
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Moved by one common impulse the pair clasped 
earch other and embraced tenderly, Katty sobbing 
with joy and thanking Heaven that she shonld have 
fallen in with one who had so long been mourned as 
lost. 

** And now,”’ resumed Muriel, “ you will be able to 
tell me where my dear mother lives, for I have lost all 
trace of her since J] rau away ten years ago, at the 
persuasions of a German opera house manager, to be 
an opera singer, and to make bis fortune. How often 
since I returned to Britain have I taken a week's 
holiday from my arduous duties on the boards to 
rush over from London to Ireland, and search in 
every direction for the loved ones whom I forsook in 
a moment of anger. caused by disappointed love! 
Ah, dear Kathleen, I have been far less noble than 
you, far less womanly, but, thank Heaven, I shall 
come back to them only saddened by experience, 
not sullied or smirched in name,or nature. Tell 





me, dear girl, where my mother lives. and as soon as 
I can wind up affairs with my Dublin nianagers we 
shall seek her. You said not far from the Pass F 

“Is this Dublin ?” asked Katty, bewildered, “How 


ever could [ have got over here? They live at 
Queenstown, Miss Muriel, and I suppose I must 
have walked every ste» of the way here, I left them 
in the end of October.” 

All that Kutty coul.] remember of her experiences 
since the day she had slut herself ont of Eden was 
that she had travelled straight out of Queenstown to 
a hamlet some twenty miles off, where she tried to 
get work at a cardiug-mill ; butas she knew nothing 
of the business, vor indeed of auything else which 
was likely to be of the least service to ber, she was 
quite unsuccessful, 

She wandered on through the country subsisting 
on the chance meals which « people ever hoxpitable 
would force upon her, and sleeping under any shelter 
that presented itself, only anxious to be permitted to 
move on unqnestioned, so that the chauces of suc- 
cessful pursuit might be lessened. 

But at last her. frame failed her before exposure 
and hardship; typhus fever laid hold of her; she 
staggered on for sume days, longer knowing not 
whither she went, vaguely dreaming of the home 
where she and Shane had lived their peaceful and 
happy life, and fancying slie was going hither; gazed 
at by the inuocent peasantry who sometimes passed 
her on the dreary peat moors as an “innocent” or 
one bereft of sense, and offered what coarse food the 
peat-diggers might have with them as a pious daty; 
tottering on with blistered feet and unseeing eyes 
amid black morasses, where the deep cuts filled with 
inky water threatened to swallow Ler up, or the bog 
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to mire her heedless foot, passing every danger in |so very young—Katty seventeen, Frank not yet 
safety by the miracle of @ pitying Heaven, until, ex- | twenty-one—it would be the wisest course to keep 


hausted at last, she sank down in the storm and was | them separa 


saved from death by the sister of the man from whom 
she was flecing. 

Such is the outline of poor Katty’s wanderings; 
but of the virtuousness, the fine sense of honour, 
and the brave self-sacrifice, which to her new friend’s 
eyes seemed 80 nobie, she herself thought it not 
necessary to speak, nor indeed did she see that she had 
done anything praiseworthy. 

As soon as poseible after this interview the opera 
singer wrote to her mother, announcing her inteu- 
tion of visiting her as soon as her Dublin engage- 
ment had come to an end, and giving an account of 
her life. At Kathleen’s earnest request she made 
no mention of having fallen in with her. 

The answer to this letter caused the opera singer 
many tears of joy. 

She carried the letter to Kathleen, and with tender 
caresses read it to her Mrs. Armar welcomed her 
long-lost daughter with prayers of thankfalness and 
joy. She was iu deep distress, she wrote, about a 
dear young girl whom she had adopted in Muriel’s 
place, and who had deserted them a month before, 
owing to some foolish misapprehension. She longed 
for Muriel to come and comfort her, 

The result of this was that Muriel went immedi- 
ately to Queenstown, leaving Kathleen to recover 
during her absence, and faithfully promising that 
Frank should not hear of her refage, 

When she returned she took Kathleen to her 
heart, and after praising her sweetly for some time, 
said: 

“My mother thinks it best that you should not re- 
turn home until my brother is—settled, but should 
go to London with me and complete your education 
under private masters. She and I would like you to 
become a polished lady, for my mother says I shall 
vever be @ home-bird, so you must be her little 
daurhter.” 

Kathleen flushed — her month quivered — she 
looked a volume of questions, but asked none, 

“ Yes, dear,” smiled the lady, kissing her; “ Frank 
was wild about you, but feels a little better now that 
he knows you are safe among friends (I had to tell 
him that much), and he is going back to the Uni- 
versity to his studies.” 

By which poor Kathleen thought that it was 
jadged safest for a cause of trouble like her to be 
kept out of Master Frank’s way until he had for- 
gotten her, The truth was that Mrs. Armar, haviog 
heard all her adventures from Muriel, agreed with 
that very clever lady that, asthe young people were 





ted until the profession of the one and 
the education of the other were attained. 

So Miss Armar took Kathleen to London and pro- 
ceeded to the “ polishing ” process. 

And there Katty saw the world in its most bril- 
liant guise. 

All London was at the feet of Signora Corilla, the 
renowned Italian cantatrice, and the splendour 
which surrounded her in her elegant villa near Hyde 
Prrk astonished the simple Irish girl, who had never 
realized what a lion her friend was. 

There were carriages continually standing before 
the grand entrance, and titled personages interview- 
ing the signora, aud managers entreatiug her; but 
Muriel Armar was always the same calm, dignified 
and irreproacheably proper being to everybody. 
Jaffreys, her favourite servant, rarely left her side. 

Sometimes she went in a rich carriage, covered 
with satin and blazing with jewels, to the Court to 
sing, and returned with some splendid token of the 
sovereign’s approbation in the form of a fing or 
bracelet; and sometimes she took Kathleen with her 
to the opera, where she sat protected by Jaffreys in 
a box, and saw her benefactress pouring forth strains 
which moved the packed audience before her as 
wind shakes the grass, and calling forth tears, sighs, 
delight, at will, as an enuchantress might with her 
charmed waud, 

But with all this, Kathleen, nursing Mariel for 
sick headache one morning after a triumph of this 
kind, looked steadily down Jeep into the electrical 
brown eyes, and said ; 

‘Core of my heart, why are you sad—always so 
sad ?” 

Then the rich and famous prima donna changed 
colour and bit her lip, frowned and flually burst into 
a heartbroken wail of sorrow. 

* Tell it to me,” said Kathleen, who was a trae 
woman in the art of comforting; “tell it to tho girl 
who’d lay down her life for any oneof the name.” 

So Mariel Armar poured out her secret sorrows 
into the bosom of the simple child of nature, and was 
astonished to find in her a strong staff of support— 
nay, even a helper out of her griefs, 

it was a story of wasted love—of scorned love, not 
once, but twice—of treachery, of danger, of wicked- 


ness. 
Kathleen looked up with a canning smile and « 
flash in the eye. 
“I think I can be of no use to you here,” said 


Kathleen. 
(To be continued.) 
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CHAPTER EI. 
There's but the twinkling of a star 
Between a man of peaceand war. Butler. 

Trte sun had just set at the close of a cold De- 
comber day when a mounted traveller, followed by 
a servant, halted before an inu of the small! sea-coast 
town of Anglesey. 

The traveller was a man quite advanced in years, 
were his age judged by the colour of his hair alone, 
which, like his heavy moustache and flowing beard, 
rivalled the snow in its spotless whiteness, and was 
like silk in its sheen and its fineness. His air and 
garb were such as declared him to be far above the 
commou herd, yet he wore no insignia of rank, 
civil, naval, or military. 

His features, noble, severe, and yet exceedingly 
benevolent, appeared to be those of a man scarcely 
more than fifty, if, indeed,so many years of age. His 
tall, slender, yet powerful form was poised upon a 
strong and fiery steed, with an ease and grace to be 
attained only by years of daily familiarity with life 
in the saddle. His complexion, dark and bronz 
his eyes, keen, brilliant and as black as jet itself, 
were in strange contrast with that snowy whiteness 
of hair, beard and eyebrow which made his features 
60 remarkable. 

His garb, though of a sober brown hue, was of 
the costliest velvet, and of the style then much in 
vogue among the richest merchants of London or 
Bristo!. He wore a sword, and his saddle was armed 
with well-furnished holstery, for the times were law- 
less—the Inst royal days of the last royal Stuart 
male, the uabappy, unfortunate, unready James the 
Second, 

In all, in bearing, in garb, in equipments, and 
especially in form and in feature, the traveller was 
not one to be merely glanced at passingly. He was 
accompauied bya single attendant, of a quiet und 
very observant mien, who, as his master halted, in- 
stantly dismounted, and, tossing his bridle rein over 
his arm, advanced and stood ready to assist his 
superior to leave the saddle. 

** One moment, Varil,” said the master, fixing his 
Keen eyes upon the face of a man lounging near, 
“T wish to ask this person # question.” 

The person to whom the traveller referred was a 
youns man, who leaned with folded arms and bowed 

against the tall sign-post of the inn. The form 
and attitude of this young man had caught the eye 
of the traveller as he drew rein before the inn, and 
at the same instante chill of dread, springing from 
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remembrance of some very unpleasant fact, made him 
set his teeth hard together, while his bronzed face 
assumed an ashen hue. 

But little of the countenance of the person upon 
whom he gazed could be seen at the moment, for the 
wide and slouching brim of a tall Spanish hat con- 
cealed it almost wholly from the gaze of the traveller ; 
yet the little he saw, added to the attitude and 
general air of the man, caused the marked emotion 
we have just mentioned. ’ 

As the traveller spoke this person raised his head 
as if startled, and, in turn, fixed his eyes upon those 
of the former. 

“Hal” exclaimed the ‘traveller, tightening his 
grasp upon his bridle so suddenly that his horse 
reared angrily and recoiled upon his haunches, “ this 
must be his son !” 

Captain Marduke, as the young man was generally 
called, was of tall and and powerful form, and wore 
a garb which partook of divers characteristics—some 
of the soldier, some of the sailor, and some of the 
citizen style of dress. 

His gaudily-plumed beaver was that of a gay court 
gallant, as was his fine and richly-embroidered shirt 
of whitest linen and the gorgeously-hued and fringed 
scarf he wore jauntily over his shoulder and around 
his waist. His jacket of hlue velvet and golden 
lace, lavishly laid on border, sleeve, seam and facing, 
was cut in sailor style, as were his wide trousers of 
fine black stuff. The latter, however, were met at 
the kneé bya high-topped pair of the military boots 
in use at that period. The sword at his thigh was 
a heavy cutlass, the pistols in liis belt large and for- 
midable weapons, while in one hand he held a light 
rattan cane with quaintly carved head—a toy 
greatly in fashion at that day among fopsand dandy 
gallants. 

There was nothing foppieh, however, in the dark 
and scowling features of Captaln Herod Marduke, 
He was probably not more than twenty-five years of 
age, though heady passion and exposure to wind and 
storm had given his face a much older cast, 

The voice of the traveller had aroused him from 
a reverie of unpleasant ‘thought, and as he looked 
up and caught the piercing expression of the eyes so 
intently regardiug him his own flashed resentfully, 
while his swarthy cheeks flushed deep red, and his 
beard, black, coarse and curling, seemed to bristle 
with rage. 

“Ie there aught for sale about me, sir, that you 
stare at me so impertinently?” he demanded, in a 
deep, rough tone, while he twirled his rattan as if 
yearning to strike it across the face of the stranger. 
“Ay, voice aud face, though uot the form!” 








A 


ejaculated the traveller, as he ruled his steed with 
an experienced hand and coatinned to stare at Mar- 
duke. “There ean be nodoubt of it. ’Tis his son!” 

Receiving no reply from the, traveller Marduke 
turned to the attendant, and was amazed as weil ag 
enraged still more on perceiving that he was staring 
at him as fixedly as his master. 

This was too much for the gunpowder temper of 
Captain Marduke, who instantly swept his rattan 
around his head and dealt the attendant a sharp 
cut upon the shoulders, saying, with a fierce oath : 

“The plague take you both! Why do you stare at 
@ better man than either of you?” 

“ A cat may stare ata king,” replied the atten- 
dant, quietly, for he was one of those rare fellows 
who can receive a blow with an unchanged cuunte- 
nance ; ‘but as you are not a king, nor I a cat, here 
is a Roland for your Oliver,” aud sosaying he raised 
his riding-switch and aimed a hearty stroke at the 
face of his assailant. 

Marduke was too experienced in affrays of every 
kind to be easily struck, and parrying the blow with 
a flirt of his rattan at once grappled with the atten- 
dant and endeavoured to hurl him to the ground. 

The attendant, thougha man whose hair was gray 
and features somewhat wriukled with the flight of 
full fifty years, was a stout and active wrestler, so 
that the furious Marduke, finding him no easy game, 
clapped his hand upon his cutlass and whipped it 
from its broad scabbard, saying: 

“ Rascal! there’s a gallon too much of impertinent 
blood in you,” and forthwith rushed at the man as if 
about to cut him down, 

By this time the traveller had sprung from his 
horse, drawn his sword aud hur ried to the aid of his 
servant, 

“One or both—it matters little to me!” exclaimed 
Marduke, as his cutlass was turned iu its descending 
blow by the sword of the traveller, and fiercely con- 
frouting him. “ Tis a pity a man whose hair is so 
white should have go little discretion.” 

“ Never heed the colour of my hair, youug man— 
my blood is redder than yours,” replied the traveller, 
easily repelling the sharp attack of his more youth- 
ful antagouist. 

The ciash of steel aroused the attention of the 
many loungers within the inn, aud half « score 
rushed out to learn the cause of the distarbance, or 
rather, careless of the cause, eager to be spectators 
of the affray. 

Among them came a dark-visaged, gray-haired 
fierce-eyed mau, full fifty years of age, who, unable 
te see the face of the traveller, as the back of the 
latter was towards him at the moment, yet perceiving 
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at a glance that Marduke was no match for the ex- 
perienced swordsman pressing him resistlessly, drew 
his hanger, and rushing upon the traveller was in 
the act of cutting him down when he was tripped up 
by the attendant and hurled headlong upon the 
gravelly ground. At the same instant Marduke’s 
cutlass was whirled from his hand and he himself 
struck down by the flat of the traveller’s sword. 

It was very plain to all that the traveller had 
purposely avoided striking Mardukewith the edge 
of lis blade, yet the fall of the twomen -was greeted 
svith a yellwf menace by six or eight persons, in ‘the 
garb of seamen, amang the spectstors. 

The traveller had instantly ———, foot pon 
the broad chest of the pr ho, greathy | 
etunned by the blow anf ‘fall xe thadweceived, could 
only glare wildly at themobleand anroffied face of 
his remarkable adversary. “Bat ‘the ,yell of menace 
from the seamen caused thettimavéler to turn to de- 


eyes met those. of the 
tripped up by the«tte: i 
was upon one kuee rapi 4o his fest. 

The pause of amazemesttwith which the traveller 
greeted the angry glavewf “this -man’s \bélefal -eyes 
was very nearly’fatel tot#heformer, forsdllisis -vigil- 
ance was needed at*themement to guarih himagainst 
the rush of the seamen ‘in#front aud_on“flatikya rash 
which had swept asi#e Gis Gaithful attendant, and 
was aimed at him, sithertte@lay.or toibeat dewn. 

The whole of teatiimsy wiith hai yaprung from 
so trivial a cause’haid Seen observed iby «a beantifal 
maiden, who was ‘anppen wintow as the 
traveller and his rode up to “the “front of 
the inn. 

The fair maiden, Milena, the daughter?! Rheéin- 
hand, the dnunkegper,Shad “been greatly «truck «with 
admiration of #he-white-haired cavalier ‘rom the 
moment that his m@ble features ‘became vidible,and 


had whispered to ‘bersélf as she halted béiere ‘the |; 


inu: 


“Now good fortune grant ‘that he may 


tarry a 
time at the ‘Stuart dArms;’ for in truth he tis’ af |y 


stately person.” } 

When the fierce Marduke attacked “the *trevéTler’ 
she had hurried from the window to urge her father 
to put an end to the affray. But all had passed so 
rapidly that by the time she reached the frout.of the 
inn the seamen, the friends of Marduke and the gray- 
haired, fierce-eyed man, were shouting as they drew 
their hangers: 

“Out him down! Help for our captain! Marduke 
for ever!” with many a fearful imprecation of 
threatened evil agaiust this noble white-haired 
stranger, towards whom her heart had been most 
oowerfully and mysteriously drawn. 

She had never seen the traveller uutil he rode up 
to the inn in 60 stately a manner, she did not know 
anything of him, not so much as his name, and yet it 
seemed profoundly impressed upon her mind and still 
more profoundly whispered into her heart, that dark 
indeed would be the day for her, and for the youth 
she loved, should ‘that snow-white head be placed 
beneath the sod by fierce Herod Marduke, tho 
smuggler captain, the son of the dark-faced, gray- 
haired man. 

So, as the seamen sprang forward to cut down the 
traveller, she sprang forward with them, and, more 
ficet than they, had thrown her arms around his neck, 
turned upon the seamen and cried : 

“ You shall not barm a hair of his head, unless you 
first slay me!” 

Then catching the angry eye of Herod Marduke as 
he sprang to his feet, she added : 

“Tf ever you hope to call me wife, Herod Marduke, 
do not raise your hand again against this noble gen- 
tlemenu.” 

“ Ho! then I may hope to call you wife, though but 
half an hour ago you bade me despair,” replied Mar- 
duke, scoffingly. “But promise, Elena Kheinband, 
that I may hope, and by my life I will cut down my 
own father for your smile.” 

“Make no love vows in my behalf, fair maiden,” 
said the traveller, gently, yet firmly, releasing his 
neck from her clinging embrace ; “least of all make 
no pledge of love t+ this young ruffian——” 

“Does he ask it of her?” demanded a voice, as a 
young man, clad in the uniform of the British revenue 
service, forced his way through the seaman, and bar- 
ing his sword seemed ready aud eager to take active 
part with the traveller, ‘Does Herod Marduke 
presume to ask a pledge of any kind of Elena 
Rheinhand, when he well knows that she is my be- 
trothed ?” 

The sudden appearance of this young officer, ac- 
companied as he was by several persous whose silver 
badges and neat uniforms declared them tw be his 
followers, caused the friends of Marduke to recoil from 
his presence, and draw closely together, as if more 
fearful of being attacked than desirous to continue 
the offensive. 


girl 
“That is false, Herod, for Stamatters little 


“She is your betrothed, is she?” demanded Mar- 
duke, scowling darkly, and seeming to forget that the 
traveller was in existence, ‘‘ And since when, I pray, 
has she been your betrothed?” 

“ That does not concern you, Herod Marduke,” re- 
plied the officer, haughtily. “Get you gone, with 
what speed you may, for there is an order out for¢he. 
arrest of all who had part in plundering the ‘meek | 
of the ‘ Belle France’ last week, So you and Gediifrgy © 
Marduke, with all of your friends I see here, hafltbest | 
leave with what haste you can for Frameoor Helland 
until the matter be forgotten.” 


} 
“Oh,” said Marduke, fiercely, asxe picked-yp lis. 


cutlass and seemed loth to sheathelit, “ you are! 
to scare me away, while the chandd | 
, Marlin Marduke,” 
whether you remain or not,,#o tier .as.Mias I 
concerned. _I have warned you,amflgpou 
you please.” 
<ifieer 


And with «these words the 
his back upon Captain He Her.) 

Blena Rheifhand had <peady thursiedly ti 
‘into them iin deep coniméijan auilmo Mittle i 
proach; for, as the newenue officer gppeardd, ther 
arms was‘eround the uedk-of a man ias stet@lhyan- 


Yet he far more resembled the dark-faced ana 
scowling Herod than the haughty-eyed, generous- 
featured Marlin; and in character, in thought, in 
aspirations, in habit was totally dissimilar to Mar- 
lin, and exactly like Herod, 

The unexpected appearance of tha commandant of 


‘the coast service among those whose illicit pursuit 


of smuggling made hima man to be feared bad driven 
m from the immediate presence ofthe travellers, 
whom Marlin turned after addressing Herod as we 


pwelated in the previous chapter, 60 the three, Marlin, 


rod and the temveller, formed a i 5 by them. 
es, for d hty warning of the young 
maudaut iu Herod persisted.in remaining 


‘Geoffrey Maevaike, who had readily regained his 
mo soomer recoguized the presence of his son 
lin than he withdrew apart with several of those 
p-had make a rush towards the traveller, and en- 
dim an animated conversation, no doubt con- 
wthe commandant and the-stranger, for his 
as well.as those of the others, were fre- 

utly @irected towards them, 
wil,/the attendant of ¢he traveller, who had been 
Mashed to the earth im that onset so quickly 


arrested by Elena Bhéinhand, having sustained no 


Jsnewn to her as he was%to ber lover. Gtwnasebrue /dpju scrambled to his fed, and perceiving that 


‘dibetthis gentleman wwasanore than ol 
vher “father, yet how eotildw@he explaiuctother: 
or inéleed to any enewevenito herself—why @he ied 
rushed@into the wildest of  “brawl.aod cast herserms, 
around ‘the neckséf a set] stranger, avertipg ‘too 
her desire.to besth#in rather than ‘tlt jhe «sheuld | 
harmed ? i 
Covered with Ghashes;and teeuttligg with :a confu-j) 
sion she had mower difevoegpetianedl, Hlena had* 
hurried from the$ront@i@thegmmenillilfiad to her own’ 
room. ; 
But.even thereithe @atk sand piercing eyes of the. 
traveller, his noble‘face-anud staléky:-bearing, pursued 


Netwwe must ‘leave herformeiime,*to relate what 
between: i 


passed 
officer, Ca: 


eyed man before the iun, 





CHAPTER IL. 
These tardy tricks of yours. will, on my life, 
One time or other break some gallows’ back. 
Shakespeare, 

THe young revenue officer, who .had come so 
opportuvely to the rescue of the traveller, could not 
have appeared anywhere, nor in any presence, with-| 
out remark, Of unusual height; and yet not seeming, 
at first glance to be more than merely tall, so per- 
fectly symmetrical were bis proportions; of powerful 
and active frame, erect, lithe.aud graceful, though of 
somewhat haughty bearing; with a face of almost 
perfect manly beauty,-a yoice deep and.sonoreus, 
eyes keen, darkly blue and daring and well-marked 
features, expressive of a high seuse of honour and 
strong yet admirably ruled pagsions, and resolution as 
firm.as rock—Marlin Marduke, half-brother of Cap- 
tain Herod, and son also of the gray-haired man, 
moved in every and any sphere in which he, might 
appear.as one born to lead even those superior to bim 
in rank and in age. 

In age he was not more than twenty-three or five, 
though as full-bearded and firm.faced as most men of 
thirty. In rank iu bis perilous profession be was 
chief of all upon the coast in that section.of England, 
his title at that time being Commandant Marduke, 
aud his rank, despite his youth, being equal. to that of 
a captain in the Royal Navy. 

Though very dissimilar in character and in habits 
from Herod Marduke, his half-brother, there was a 
marked family resemblance.in form and feature be- 
tween them. The chief and most prominent differ- 
ence which first struck the eye of .one, who studied 
the face and figure of each—and the traveller's 
piercing gaze had already marked it—was in the 
general expression of the countenance and in the 
colour of the eyes; those of Herod Marduke being as 
black as night, and as glowing in their scowl, though 
flashing and restless; while those of the. comman- 
dant were of a dark, deep blue, clear, brilliant, reso- 
lute and steady, 

It is necessary that we should speak more minutely 
of that person whom we have mentioned as the gray- 
haired, fierce-eyed man, for his evil passions and 
malignant nature form the pivot upon which. this 
story is to move. 

Geoffrey Marduke, though short, stout, and even 
ill-proportioned in form, bore in his swarthy, re- 
pellant visage many features common.in those of 
Herod and Marlin, his sons. He had not,their tall 
aud lofty stature aor their. lithe, pwell-proportioned 
limbs, nor their handsome, regular features ; yet, on 
being told that he was their father, one could not 
fuil to discover marked, and salient points of family 





tue mysterieustraveller, the revenue | 
in “Hered ,euil te ypray-haired, fierce- 





resemblance, 


fray was mt an<end, and recognizing with 

pleasure fhe yppesence of the revenue uniform, 

alee nk gg 8 his master, 

ir,” said thegaang commandant, addressing the 
x, —— inform me how this 


began! 
Mustead of 
spon the 


ne ae stranger kept his eyes 
: imetiring form of Elena with 

res, as of one who had 
geen, or i he least expected to 


‘een. ) 

Mndeed, our wiiitedbéir dhtravellerhead not bestowed 
so-amuchas a © isee dithe maiden who 
haf «so seaaaely *%o hig rescne until at the 

“instant of her unclasping her arms from his 
sand precipitate retreat into the inn. He had 
head full of thoughts of defence against the for- 
midable and mob-like attack he saw charging upon 
him, and though much surprised by the mysterious 
intervention of a young lady, his situation was so 
perilous that. he cared not to. inquire whether she 
were old or young,/ugly or handsome -an acquaint- 
ance or a stranger. 

But as the commandant, appeared, and as Elena 
fied, blushing and confused, and indeed..somewhat 
terrified, that. penetrating, powerful and all-grasping 
glance of thé stranger fell upon her lovely and :ex- 
cited face. 

Her features met his glance. but for an instant, for 
she sprang away as if greatly affrighted, yet he saw 
something therein, or the semblance of something, 
which made him mutter : 

“Great Heaven! I thought that face had been 
buried for many a year! It cannot be, and yet.itiis 
the same——” 

And just then the sound of the deep and 
sonorous voice of the young commandant partially 
aroused him. 

“You spoke to me, sir?” he sail, in.an absent 
pe i for his memory had flown back to the past, 
and was even then busy. in plucking flowers from 
the variegated fields of byegone days—flowers armed 
with many a thorn. 

“T asked you, sir,” said the. commandaat, “ to ex- 
plain how this affray began.” 

The traveller drew his stately form erect, and 
=r @ very.stern gaze upon the speaker as he re- 

ied: 

“Tam not used, young man, to be questioned by a 
stranger,” but recoguizing in the-handsome features 
of the questioner something which softened his tone, 
he continued, politely, “Your pardon,.sir;.at first 1 
thought you were one of these rude fellows who set 
upon an unoffending man.as ill-belaved curs attack 
some wandering hound. This person, who may be 
sailor, soldier, or cockney—for all-one may determine 
from his garb—saw fit to strike my servant, and why 
I.know,not. , Perhaps. he, was in, 9,bad humour or is 
in his cups.” 

Then, turning abruptly upov Captain Marduke, he 
continued : 

“ Who are you, sir, and who is that:man?” 

“That man, as you are pleased :to call a gentle- 
man who isas,good aman in every, respectas you, 
or any man in England, is):my father,” .replied..Cap- 
tain. Marduke, .mockingly, and staring insolently at 
the stranger. P 

“So I thought,’”.said ,the , latter, with -con- 
temptuous haughtiness which bore dowa the ferocious 
insolence .of the, other. :*,Wolf .and «whelp . never 
looked more,alike than you aud he. Your name and 
his L,wish to.know/?” ; 

As Captain Herod at that moment saw Geoffrey 
Marduke beckoning to bim. he tummed away, saying: 
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“Who audiwhat I aud my father are you may 
readily lcarn from this person, who, Iam ‘sorry to 
say, is my-balf-brother. He is used to speak of us 
to others.” 

“That is false, Herod 'Marduke, and you are a 
coward to say it!” exclaimed the commandant, 
sharply. 

aed why a coward, Marlin Marduke ?” demanded 
Captain Herod, pausing and slapping ‘his hand: upon 
the bilt-of ‘his cutlass, 

“Because no man except Herod Marduke dares 
bint that I am a spy,” replied the commandant, 
calmly ; “aud ‘because you never forget that I:can- 
not forget that you areamy brother.” 

A fierce. retort was the lips:of Captain Herod, 
but before she could deliver «it Geoffrey M 
sprang fromthe group .of seamen'with whom he was 
conversing, gvasped/his son’s arm, and whispered’in 
his ear: 

“Away! We were never in greater danger of 
life.and liberty and-all that»we hold dear than at this 
moment, Come, Jet us into the inn end speak of 
this matter. We must be:as mute.as mice and as 
shy as foxesso long ashe is near. By my life, I hope 
he has not recognized me, Come.” 

And using no little force to impel his fiery-spirited 
son from the presence of ‘the strangerand very 
careful too he was, or appeared to be, to keep his 
back towards those keen and penetrating eyes— 
Geoffrey Marduke hurried Captain Herod into the 


inn. 

Their friends instantly followed in prompt obedience 
to a gesture made by the elder Marduke, and the 
commandant again addressed the traveller, whose 
eyes had sought in vain to fix a fair andexamining 
gaze upon Geoffrey: Marduke’s swarthy aud sinister 
countenance, 

“You area an, sir, 1 have no.doubt,” re- 
marked the commandant, lifting his hat as he spoke, 
“and a stranger-to this town, therefore permit me to 
warn you either to/ride on speedily or to-be very 
watchful while you remain.” 

“The town is not safe for travellers?” asked the 
stranger, apparently in some surprise. 

* Not Ai keer sir. I have little doubt that 
were it not for the: presence of the coast-guard the 
many desperadoes in the place would sack the houses 
of the citizens, and perbaps do worse, though I have 
no praise for the townpeople.” 

“You are a native of this town, [suppose ?” 

“I do not know,” replied the commandant, in a 
suddenly changed tone,.and somewhat haughtily. 

He was about toturn away when the traveller said : 

**Qne moment, young man. I wish to ask you's 
few questions.’ 

Commandant, Marlin, upon whom the lordly and 
imposing tone and air of the stranger had made a 
profound impression, paused, and replied, with a 
smile; 

‘I am at your service, sir, for though you would 
be thought to be simply a merchant, I am ‘very sure 
that you area person of rank.” 

“One may be of rankand yet ‘of very little im- 
portance,” said the other, evasively, though he and 
his attendant exchanged glances. “ First, I would 
learn the latest tidings from London.” 

** Of the king?” 

“ You mean King James?” 

“Certainly, sir,” replied the officer, sternly, and 
for the first time regarding the stranger with marked 
suspicion. “I’ve never'heard that England's throne 
has room for more.than one monarch ata time, and 
James the Second is my king.” 

‘‘A king whose crown sits very perilously upon 
his head, my friend. But-you are right, for James 
isetill a king. Yet here comes one who may be 
more ready to answer my questions without caring 
for my political opinions,” added the traveller, as a 
very large and corpulent man, whose garb and air 
declared him to be the host of the inn, issued from 
the house and advanced briskly towards them. 

“Hol” said this important-looking personage, 
whose rolled-up sleeves exposed his enormously fat 
arms almost to the ‘shoulders, in utter seorn of the 
keen December wind, ‘tby my tankards, where 
are the idle knaves that should be attending 
to my distinguished traveller here? Your humble 
servant, sir—Mike! Thomas! William! Horses! 
bee are:you 2?” : 

uffing and prancing, with his great very far 
Apart, and labouring heavily under a Sane of f front 
and rear, the corpulent host of the “Stuart Arms” 
extended his hands with amazing expertness and 
clutched the bridles of the two horses, as if some- 
what appreheasive that their owners might, from 
impatient waiting for:attendance, mount and ride 


dogs!" he added, as two or 
three hostlers appeared running toward the group. 
“You are never near when you are needed. Here 
away with you, and attend to——” 





“My friend,” interrapted Varil; the attendant of 
the stranger, passing his hands through both bridles, 
and-eyéing the landlord ‘coolly from head to foot, 
“how know you that we intend to honour your old 
rookery with our presence ?” 

“ My old rookery !” roared the landlord, red with 
rage, while his great eyes seemed about to pop from 
their beds of [{at. 

“I by no means like the ‘outside of it,” continued 
Varil, quietly, “and if those we have seen be-a fair 
sample of its patrons I think we would do well to 
vide.on,” 

Nor did:the outsido of the inn, with its sonorous 
title of “ The Stuart Arms,” present a very inviting 
appearance, being old and weather-beaten, badly 
constructed,‘and having an air of decay and gloom 
by uo means‘enticing to one-so fastidious.as Hubert 
Varil. It -was vast and rambling, ‘aud threatening 
to fall outward in some places and inward in others, 
not many yards from the sea, whose waves at high 
tide and under high winds sometimes swept to the 
very edge of its great backyard—much frequented, 
too, by the lawless fellows who are ever to be found 
infesting seaport towns, whether great or small, not 
lofty, being not more than two storeys in height, 
except in the main’ building, which rose irregularly 
three and:a half storeys, but extending far on either 
side in long wings of hastily constructed additions, 
built of ship-plank and spars cast ashore by the sea, 

“Ho!” said old Kaspar Rheinhand, as he darted a 
malignant glance toward-Marlin Marduke, who, with 
the traveller, stoodsomewhat apart, conversing ina 
guarded tone. “I see why you do not like my 
noble house. That sprig of the revenue service, 
who ought to ‘be rather a swab-boy than a com- 
mandant, has been twisting his tongue on me,” 

“ Easy,.my man of lard,” replied Varil, and keep- 
ing fast ‘hold:upon the bridles of his horses, for 
Kaspar Rheinhand still clutched’ them in his fat 
fingers. “The young man has not sdid ‘a word 
against your highness,” 

‘* He does not like me, nor I him,’”’ growled Rhein- 
hand, scowling darkly. *‘Some fine morning after a 
dark might his friends will find him what. he ought 
to have been long ago—dog’s meat; and if it were 
not that he is'a king’s officer and very shy ——” 

The rest of his mutterings seemed to be stifled in 
his throat, for the keen-eared Varil heard no more. 

Releasing the bridles, Rheimhand advanced to 
where Marlin and the stranger were standing, bow- 
ing as he. rolled along, and fixing his owl-like eyes 
upon the face of the latter with a bold stare, 
which he desired should pass for admiring deference. 

‘Noble sir,” he began, “I beg that you will deign 
to honour my poor inn with your “gracious tarrying 
for the coming night—~”’ 

“Enough, sir,” interrupted the stranger, haughtily, 
“It pleases*me to remain for the night, Take more 
than ordinary care of the horses, as I may have to 
ride far to-morrow.” 

Varil ‘with difficulty restrained an exclamation of 
surprise, for he knew very well that the plans of his 
master had not anticipated more than au hour’s délay 
in the town. 

He said nothing aloud as he resigned the bridles 
to the hostlers, and began to unbuckle th portman- 
teau from his master’s saddle, though his quiet and 
reflective face grew very grave'and stern, 

“Here, my good man,” cried Rheinhand, bustling 
to his aid, and grasping’ the portmanteaa, “ [ will see 
to all’'the luggage—never vex yourself with that— 
there was never luggage unfound in the ‘ Stuart 
Arms’ when the owner called for it.” 

“No doubt,” replied Varil, ‘snatching the port- 
manteau from the greedily officious landlord. “ But 
there have been instances in which the owners never 
called for their luggage at the ‘Stuart Arms.’” 

r Bheinhand's vast and empurpled visage 
turned ashy white for an instant, and then became 
as red as a coal of glowing fire. 

He stared at the quiet, grave countenance of the 
speaker, but his audacious and angry gaze sank 
quickly before the steady keenness of Varil’s dark 
blue eyes, 

“ My faith !” said Rheinhand, uneasily endeavour. 
ing to conceal his uneasiness ; “ you speak in riddles, 
my friend. Come, what nonsense is this? If a tra- 
veller fails to call for his luggage he must be dead, 
fornever knew I yet a traveiler, simple or gentle, 
that re ey to call for his luggage when fe de. 
parted.” 

“That is it,” replied Varil, as he carefully un- 
strapped his own portmanteau, and keeping his mas- 
ter’s urider his foot as he did so; “ when he departed 
from thy inn, man of many pounds and no doubt of 
many more iniquities. But how, as hag been the 
case, says report, how is it when the unknown 
guest never departs?” 

“Never departs! I do not understand you, my 
friend,” stammered the landlord, in vain trying .to 
assume an innocently unconscious air and even tone. 





Guests always depart, unless, peradventure—which 
Heaven forbid in my house—they die.” 

“You ‘have said it, friend of the great belt,” 
langhed Varil, quietly, yet darting a terrible glance 
into the eyes of the landlord. ‘“ Unless, peradven- 
ture, they die!” ° 

“Come now!” ejaculated Rheinhand, assuming a 
light tone, ‘ You are a jester—my faith! you are 
the king and prince, the emperor of jesters. You 
and I shall drink a tankard of home-brewed to- 
gether——”’ 

“ As for me,” interrupted Varil, as he slung first 
one and then the other portmanteau upon his 
shoulders. ‘‘I prefer wine of Frauce or beer of Hol- 
jJand, Home-brewed ale:-hath sometimes something 
thrice as bitter as hops of England in it. I trust 
there’s none of it in your home-brewed, my friend 2?” 

“* None of what, my fine fellow?” 

‘None of the flavouring, slily put in, which killed 
Giles Odrum and Martin Long, some three or four 
yeas ago.” 

As Varil said this he swung around upon his heel 
and squarely faced Kasper Rheinland, with a stern 
look upon his quiet features, as one might assume in 
making an accusation. 

“Varil, Varil!” cried the stranger, in a reproving 
tone, forthe last words of the attendant were spoken 
in a full, clear voice. ‘Do I not detest gossip? No 
more of that, if you would please me.” 

But the huge and fat-laden countenance of the as- 
tounded landlord was undoubtedly that of a criminal 
suddenly accused of a wicked deed, and though the 


‘attendant bowed respectfully to his master as he 


again spoke, his steady gaze remained fixed upon 
Kasper Rheinland. 

a My dear master,” said Varil,“‘Iam not one to - 
direct your honour’s movements, yet I like not this 
man’s looks nor the looks of bis house. Might it not 
pleese your worship to ride on and seck another 
inn ?’ 

“ There ismot'so fairan inn in all England,”’ putin 
Rheinland, quickly and eager to learn if the young 
commandant had said aught in secret against his 
house, he added; “ Here is Commandant Marduke, 
who knows me. well and wil! vouch for me.” 

‘In nothing do I ‘vouch for you, Kasper Rhein- 
land,” replied, the officer, curtly and even scorn- 
fully. 

“Yes you love his daughter,” remarked the 
stranger, in a low tone. 

"She isnot his daughter by blood, but by adoption 
or abduction,” replied Marlin, bluntly and aloud; and 
then, with a defiant glance at the innkeeper, he 
strode straight away into the inn, followed by his 
force of eight or ten men, 

“‘Confound him!’’ mattered the uneasy landlord, 
as his eyes followed the abrupt movements of Marlin 
and his force, ‘‘He has learned something of the 
landing Jast night, and suspects the goods are hid in 
my house. There are enough of us here, already to 
crush him and all his friends if need be, and more 
of our lads will be here soon.?’ 

“Come, landlord,” remarked the stranger, “ we 
will put up with, you for the night, if I like the room 
and fare you have ready. Move-on before us—I 
wish to speak with my servant. Lead us to a quiet 
and retired apartment immediately.” 

The landlord was obeying when a courier rode 
up ata headlong, breakneck pace. His manner in- 
dicated that'he was the bearer of important intelli- 
gence, 


(To be continued.) 








Tue value of landed estates and other real pro- 
perty sold by auction during the six months ending 
June 30 last was, according to recent returns, 
4,873,3132,, against 4784,857/. in 1873, 5,775,080. 
in 1872, and 1,903,180/. in 1871, 
_Homg Atrractions.—Some one writes, both 
gracefally and forcibly, “I would be glad to see more 

rents understand that when they spend money 
judiciously to improve and beautify the house and 
grounds about it, they are paying their children a 
premium to stay at home as much as possible to 
enjoy it ;:but when they spend money unnecessarily 
on five clothing and jewellery for their children, they 
are paying them a premium to spend their time 
from home—that is in those ‘places where they can 
— the most attention and make the most dis- 
play.” 

Aw Inisx SHarK.—A large basking shark (Selache 
Maximus) was lately caught on the west coast of 
Ireland. ‘The specimen was twenty-five feet long, 
and from its liver ninety imperial gallons of oil were 
extracted. This shark is quite devoid of ferocity, 
feeds on small crustacea, and bas between his gill- 
arches long whalebone-like teeth of true dentine, 
which act ag strainers and prevent the food (taken 
in at the mouth with the water for breathing pur- 
poses) from escaping through the gill-slits. Its 
teeth, as might be imagined, are very small and 
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conical. An additional interest is attached to this 
curious animal from the fact that Bishop Gunner, 
who first described it, believed it to be the whale 
that swallowed Jonah. 





QUEEN ANNE IN ST. PAUL'S CHURCHYARD. 


“Crearnit away! Clear it away!” This seems 
to be the ery of the day. Everything that does not 
quite meet our views, that is not exactly in the 
style we happen just now to approve of, that is not 
quite so good as we think it might be, or that 
stands a little in ont way, is to be demolished and 
done away with. The result of such a course must 
be disastrons, and cannot be too often protested 
agzinst. A cry has been raised in authoritative 
quarters against the statue of Queen Anne which 
stands in front of St. Paul’s Cathedral, and there 
seems a strong inclination to “clear it away.” 
Well, we are not disposed to join in this cry; we 
sincerely hope, in fact, that the statue may be 
allowed to remain where it is. It does no harm. 
It is a piece of the handwriting of the period, and 
is more interesting, in fact, than some of our more 
modern sculpture. Moreover, it is @ memorial 
statue, and we ought not to take it down. If every 
eucceeding gencration is to sweep away the memo- 
rials raised by that which preceded it, history will 
have no landmarks. Queen Anne architecture is 
tho fashion just now; if we wait a bit Queen Anne 
sculpture will come into favour, Anyhow, we have 
no business to prevent our children seeing what it 
was like. 

The Rev. Sparrow S#mpson has communicated to 
the Times the following extracts from the “ Charge 
Books” preserved amongst the cathedral records, 
dating from June 24th, 1711, to June 24th, 1712: 

“To Francis Bird, sculptor, the charges paid by 
him for scaffolding, fencing, shedding, fixing crabbs, 
etc., to raise the Figures and Q.’s statue, making 
sevil. tredways to finish the same, moving sevll. 
sheddings, etc.. 602. 

“To the sd. Francis Bird for copper pins, cramps, 
pluggs, ctc., for ye Qu.’s statue, pedestal to the 
same, etc..—For cramps, wt. 2 cwt.2qrs. 12 1b., at 
3s., 391. 12s.; for a copper staff for Britania, 1.4, at 
4s., 61. 8s.; for a scepter for ye Queen, 4/.—50/. 

**To the sd. Francis Bird for days’ worke, vizt.,— 
in filling up wth. solid Portland stone between the 
courses of the steps to ye Pedestal, letting in sun- 
dry iron and copper cramps, cutting holes for the 
iron fence, and filling the Pedestal wth. solid stone, 
moving the Statues from the shed, and hoisting u 
the same, peecing sevil. peeces to join to the pil- 
laster, and the Queen’s Train, new laying the pav- 
ing torn up by the frost, bringing the blocks of 
marble from Scotland Yard and fixing the same for 
working, ete. For 516 days of masons, at 2s. 6d., 
641. 10s. ; for sawing 121 fot. of marble at 2s,, 127. 2s, 
—76l. 12s. 

“To the sd. Fra. Bird for the pedestal for the 
Queen's Statue with the steps, paving, ete.—For 
552ft. 6 i. of supli. black astragal step, at 6s 8d. p. 
fot.. with sawing, rubbing, and setting, 170/. 11s. 3d.; 
for 91 ft. 8i. of black Irish paving, wch. was saw'd 
out of step, at 5s., 221, 18s. 4d.; for 22 ft. supll. 
of Portland blocking course at the foot of the 
steps, at 15d. pr. fot., 7/. 12s. 6d.; for 487ft. 8 i. 
supll. circular white marble mouldings, being base 
mol, cap mold, and pannels in the great pedestal, 
at 6s. 6d. pr. fot., 1587. 9s. 10d. ; for 1 rod } of rubble. 
worke in ye name, at 24s., 11, 10s.; for 16 stone 
stoopes round the foot of the steps, to keep the 
coaches from ye fence, at 18s. ea. Feic.}, 13/. 108.— 
3831. 11s. 11d. 

“To the said Francis Bird, vizt..—For the 
Queen's Statue at the west end, with all enrich- 
ments, 2501. ; for four other figures there, each 2201, 
8401.; for a white marble shield, with the arms, 50/. 
—total, 1,1401. 

“To John Tijoue, smith, for the fence round the 
Queen’s Statue in the west area. in circumference 
77 foot, and wt. 159 ewt. lgr. 12ib. at 5d. per li. 
8711. 16s. 9d. 

“To Joseph Thompson, painter.—For [painting] 
the iron railes round ye Q’s Statue cont. 473fot. 
supll. at 3d. p. foot 51. 18s. 3d." 

‘The total cost of the statue, with all its acces- 
sories, together with the charges fur fixing it, 
amounted, as will be seen by these figures, to 
2,0871. 18s. 1ld. The Queen herself, as appears from 
a petition addressed to Her Majesty by Sir Christo- 
pher Wren, gave the blocks of marble for the 
statues. 

This is a memorial of Queen Anne raised by the 
eighteenth century, and there is really no single 
valid reason why the nineteenth should clear it away, 





Deatu or An OLD Reratner.-—Gordon Wayness, 
probably the last of S.r Walter Scott's retainers, has 
just died at Galashiels. at the ripe old age of 87 
years, ‘I'he fatuer of Wayness was gardener to Sir 

Valter at Abbotsford, and he himself was emploved 
bv Scott as au assistuut in the garden aud at general 





work about the estate. He went to Abbotsford im- 
mediately on its purchase and occupation by Scott, in 
1811 or 1812, and continued there till 1826, when 
the pecuniary difficulties in which his master became 
involved rendered necessary a reduction of the 
establishment at Abbotsford, the “ hedger” being 
the only outfield workman retained, and Wayness 
had to leave with the rest. Gordon was married 
about 1816, and occupied one of a row of cottages on 
the estate, named Bauchlin. The fifteem years dur- 
ing which Wayness lived at Abbotsford formed the 
period in his long life to which he loved most to 

and, as long as the old man’s memory 
ofa him, nothing pleased him so well as to tell of 
the \yords and ways of his revered master which had 
come§ under his own notice. One of his favourite 
stories related to the part taken by Sir Walter and 
himself on the occasion of planting an oak to com- 
memorate the battle of Waterloo. His memory in 
his best days seemed stored with incidents connected 
with the Abbotsford family and its great head, but of 
late years it was only at times that they recurred to 
him, and unbidden that he would relate them. He 
could not, as he was wont to say, recollect any of 
them by making an effort to do so. It was his 
highest pride to have been one of Scott’s retainers, 
and a few days before his death his wandering talk 
showed that his mind had gone back to the Abbots- 
ford days, and in his faltering accents the name of 
Sir Walter was frequently repeated. 


EXPECTATIONS. 
— @—— 
CHAPTER XxV. 

Tue morning of Sir Mark Trebasil’s return home 
was clear and crisp, with wintry sunshine, A little 
snow had fallen during the night, and the trees 
sparkled and glittered as if crystallized. 

A carriage drawn by two spirited horses was in 

be- 








The baronet’s remarks throughout the drive were 
confined to questions co’ his home, tenantry, 
servants, and acquaintances. He said nothing of 
himself, of his plans, of his or of his future, 

When they arrived in sight of the castle, he bent 
forward surveyed the grim battlements and 
towers visible above the trees with a strange, in. 
scratable expression ; but he exhibited no pleasure. 
Evidently, this home-coming after years of absence 
in foreign lands was not the result of home-sickness 
or yearning to see again the scenes of his earlier 


da 

The “ grand welcome” which the tenants had de- 
sired to give the’ baronet consisted more in hearty 
English cheers than in material display. Tho 
season being midwinter, no flowers were to be had, 
and their joy could not find expression in floral 
arches, The entrance gate had been arched over 
with evergreens, and here a small crowd awaited 
the baronet. They welcomed him with loud cries 
and cheers, and would have removed the horses and 
drawn the carriage with their own hands to the 
castle door if they had been permitted. As it was, 
they followed the vehicle along the avenue to the 
castle entrance, and as Sir Mark alighted they made 
the air resound with their burrahe. ° 

The great stone porch was hidden beneath a 
weight of evergreens. Over the door in white 
letters upon green background were the words, 
“Welcome Home.” The stately pile, with its 
towers at either end, its long facade, its triple row 
of windows, one above another, wore a festal aspect. 
A flag floated above the battlements. Sir Mark ex- 
pressed his thanks to his tenants, and passed into 
the great hall. 

Hothouse flowers abounded here. In the midst 
of the hall a fountain played, and in its basin floated 
water-lilies, Wreaths and garlands hung on the 
walls. The niches in the wall by the side of the 
staircase were filled with plants; the landings were 





waiting at the Langworth station fifteen minut 

fore the down express was due, and the pawing and 
champing of the animals, the gay ribbons decorating 
them, and the imposing livery upon coachman and 
footmen, attracted a small crowd of idlers, who 
waited expectantly for the great event of Sir Mark’s 
arrival. 

There had been but brief notice of the baronet’s 
coming, but the vicar of Trebasil and Sir Mark’s 
laud-steward, a portly, elderly man, with a fresh, 
rosy face, paced up and down the platform side by 
side, conversing in low tones, and consulting their 
watches frequently with growing impatience. 

“I hope,” said the vicar, “that Sir Mark is done 
with wandering and has come back to stay. He 
ought to marry and live at the castle. He has done 
a great deal for his tenantry, but the greatest good 
he could bestow upon them would be a residence 
among them,” 

“ Yes,” said the land-steward, “and perhaps Sir 
Mark has returned with the iatention of marrying. 
It will be a great day for the castle when he brings 
home a bride.” 

The shrill, faint whistle of a locomotive pierced 
the chilly air, and down the line came swiltly the 
expected Spin. 

All was bustle and excitement about the station. 
A few travellers were about to depart by the train; 

ing to witness 

the wealthy baronet’s arrival. line of carriages 

came to a standstill; the gu 

swiftly, and one noticeable fi 

platform, and paused a mot 

inquiring glance around bim. 
‘his was Sir Mark Trebasil, 

Although little past thirty years of age, he pos- 
sessed a distinguished and ding pr 
He was wrapped in a great furred overcoat, and a 
sable collar was turned up about his chin. He wore 
a fur cap, which did aot hide his noble brows, and 
his keen, haughty eyes shone frostily from beneath 
its shadow. His fair face had been deeply bronzed 
by Eastern suns. Ile wore no beard, but a long, 
heavy moustache adorned his upper lip. He looked 
grand and unapproachable ; a man of fiery passions, 
but also like one whose life has been laid waste and 
whose soul is desolate. 

The vicar and land-steward recognized him and 
passed forward to welcome him. He shook hands 
with them, exchanged words of greeting, and walked 
with them to his carriage. 

“Come with me to the castle, Mr. Penfold,” said 
Sir Mark, corlially. “I shall find it dull enough 
there without a friendly face or two to keep one com- 









ny. 

Mr. Penfold accepted the invitation and entered 
the carriage, in obedience to the baronet’s gesture, 
Sir Mark followed, and the laud-steward brought up 
the rear, The vehicle went rolling over the Lang- 
worth pavemeuts, followed for a brief distauce by 
a curious crowd. 








bordered with orange-trees in tubs, and their snowy 
blossoms and golden fruit were displayed side by 
side in profusion. 

The servants were gathered in the hall. Sir Mark 
spoke to the butler and the housekeeper separately, 
to the others collectively, and then passed wearily 
into the drawing-room, and flung himself upon a 
chair before the fire. He was gloomy and reserved, 
and the vicar presently took his leave. 

Sir Mark then retired to his own private apart- 
mente, whence he emerged an hour later, returning 
to the drawing-room, which he found deserted. The 
tenants had d ed from the grounds, the castle 
was wrapped in quiet, and the baronet flung himself 
upon a couch before the hearth and gave himself up 
to bitter musings, 

Around him was gathered every luxury that money 
could buy or taste delight in. Pictures, statuc:tes, 
luxurious furniture, glowing fires, soft, warm colvur- 
ings, brightness and beauty everywhere, but he had 
no eyes for these things, 

“And this is my coming home!” he said, bitterly. 
“ The place seems to me a prison. Were it not that 
Ihave work to do here, I should resume my wander- 
ings within an hour. But I have work. 1 am come 
to claim my revenge upon the woman who has 
wrecked my life, and who secretly mocks me while 
she encourages her new lovers. What will she say 
when she beholds me? She is trembling now, I 
doubt not, in her home at Blair Abbey, She knows 
me; she knows of whatI am capable. I hate her! 
She shall suffer as I have suffered. I can ask oc 
more.” 

He arose and walked the floor, bitter of mood, 
vindictive, revengeful, but so sore of heart, so bope- 
less and despairing, that his worst enemy might have 


pitied him. 
“How long has Joliette been besieged by suitors 
at Blair Abbey ?”’ he muttered, “ Helena Malverne’s 


letter was vague in some respects, yet it availed to 
bring me home as fast as steam could carry me, 
when, once I had received it. I must see Mrs. Mal- 
verne to-day. I must know all about Joliette.” 

He increased his speed, hurrying to and fro as if 
lashed by his jealous fears. 

In the midst of his self-communion the butler 
appeared bringing a card upon a salver. 

The baronet took up the bit of pasteboard and 
read the name inscribed upon it—“ Charles Vernon.” 

For an instant his eyeé.blazed. It was Vernon's 
name which Heleua Maiverne had connected witl? 
that of Jolieite in that mischievous letter the widow 
had sent to the baruuet. He had hurried to Englaud 
full of awful wrath against Vernon, at times quite 
determined to challenge him to mortal combat, Aud 
Vernon now was come to call upon him. A swift fury 
burned within him. Yet even while the butler waited 
Sir Mark calmed himself and said, with singular 
quietness, 

**siiow him in. I will see him.” 

The butler withdrew, and the baronet muttered . 
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“ Yes, I'll see him. Hesball not see that I suspect 
him. I will watch him and her; my own eyes shall 
witness her perfidy; and meantime I will treat Lim 
civilly.” 

Tbe butler ushered in the visitor. 

Mr. Vernon came in, well-dressed, with the air of a 
man of fortune, a smile on his sallow visage. He 
approached the baronet and held out his hand, 

“My dear cousin,” he exclaimed, “ permit me to 
bid you welcome back to England! Iam delighted 
tosee you! How well you are looking !” 

Sir Mark permitted his hand to.lie passive a mo- 
ment in that of Vernon’s, and then politely bade his 
guest be seated. 

“T might return the compliment, for you are also 
looking well,” said the baronet, with icy politeness. 
“Tam surprised to meet you in Cornwall. Where 
are you stopping ?” 

“ At the‘ Barley Mow,’ a rustic inn, a mile distant 
from the castle,” answered Vernon, quite at his ease 
and unabashed at the coldness-of his relative. “I 
trave spent months there altogether. I find the 
Cornish climate agrees with me.” 

“But a rustic inn can hardly afford you the accom- 
modations you require,” said the baronet. “ Are 
you here for your health ?” 

“ Not exactly,” replied Vernon, smiling. “I came 
first for health, but the neighbourhood has attrac- 
tions from which I cannot tear myself away. You 
have returned to stay, I hope, Sir Mark ?” 

“That depends upon circumstances. The castle 
seems lonely and dall beyond comparison. If I grow 
tired, I shall leave it, I suppose. In the meantime, 
suppose you send over your luggage and take up 
your quarters here, Vernon? You can be as retired 
as you please. I am an unsociable fellow, I like often 
to be alone; but you and I need not clash. I will 
order rooms prepared for you. If you have horses 
and a servant, bring them also.” 

A red gleam in Vernon’s eyes attested his delight 
at this proposal. 

“I accept your invitation, Sir Mark,” he ex- 
claimed, * with a thousand thanks. It is dull at the 
‘Barley Mow.’ I have a horse and valet. I will 
go over presently and make my arrangements, so 
that I can be settled here before dinner-time.” 

“ You speak of attractions in the neighbourhood,” 
said the baronet, carelessly. “ What are they?” 

“I referred to the inmates of Blair Abbey,” 
answered Vernon. ‘ Madame Falconer is dead, and 
has left her entire property to her god-daughter, a 
beautiful young girl, who was educated in Germany. 
There are three young women at the abbey; the 
eldest of these is Mrs. Malverne, a widow. You 
knew her as Miss Wild. She inquires very anxiously 
after you now and then, and I fancy she intends to 
marry you,” added Vernon, smiling. 

Sir Mark’s lips curled. 

“T am not a marrying man,” he said, briefly. 

“Do you mean that you are resolved not to 
marry?” asked his cousin, in a secret flutter of 
sinister delight. 

“Yes,” replied Sir Mark, “I shall never marry.” 

Vernon could not discern any hidden meaning in 
the baronet’s words. He accepted the declaration as 
being made in good faith, and remarked: 

* You are young to makesuch a resolve, Sir Mark. 
You may change your mind——” 

‘“‘ Never!” interrupted the baronet, sternly. “But 
enough of myself, Vernon. What of theother young 
ladies at the abbey ?” 

“Of the remaining two, one is our cousin—your 
cousin and mine—Charlot Lyle, a pretty blonde, with 
hair like gold and eyes like violets. She is be- 
trothed to Adrian Rossitur,”” 

Sir Mark began to pace the floor. 

“How is that?” he asked, abruptly. “Is Miss 
Lyle a dependent at the abbey? And is Adrian 
Rossitur her lover ?”” 5A 

“Miss Lyle is a companion of the mistress of the 
abbey. adame Falconer ueathed Charlot a 
thousand pounds. She is as the dear friend 
of her employer. As to Rossitur being her lover, I 
sometimes think he is the lover of Missa Stair and 
rr, of winning her. I certainly fear him as my 
rival. 

“ Your rival—yours !” 

“Yes. Miss Stair is the mistress of the abbey 
the neisons of an hay (ae fortune, and M aes xy | 43 
expect to marry, ernon,complacently. “ 
is a beauty, Sir Mark, one of those sienvilenoh, 
black-eyed, slender houris that men run mad after. 
She can play like feminine Liszt, can sing like a 
Seraph, is witty, yet sweet, bright and keen as a 
Damascus sword- e,and has genius, besides all 
tender womanly qualities. Her eyes are like great 
deep wells, of dusky shadows. Her glances 
pier Sal man after her to the ends of the 
earth.” 

“You are enthusiastic. Are you e ed to marry 
this lady ?” itt 





Sir Mark kuit his brows together in a heavy frown. 
It occurred to Vernon that his speech might have 
awakened the baronet’s interest in Joliette. True, 
Sir Mark had declared that he was not a marrying 
man, but he might be tempted to forego his resolve 
when he should behold this beauty and heiress. Ac- 
cordingly Vernon ventured to protect his own interests 
with an outrageous falsehood. He loved Joliette, 
he bad never ventured to tell of that love, but he was 
resolved to marry her. He was poor, and might 
stand but small chance of winning hershould Sir Mark 
Trebasil atso enter the lists as her suitor. Therefore 
he answered, with an appearance of reluctance: 

“IfI reply to your question, Sir Mark, will you 
hold my answer in strictest confidence ?” 

= Mark bowed assent, not trusting himself to 

“ Then,” said Vernon, “I may tell you that I am 
secretly betrothed to Miss Stair. She has given me 
her sacred promise to marry me.” 

The baronet could have gnashed his teeth. He 
halted and looked out of the window, his back to his 
guest. Presently he said, huskily : 

“Why is your engagement secret ?” 

“Joliette preferred to keep it from everyone,” 
said Vernon, unblnshingly. “She has her own 
reasons, but I have not fathomed them. Perhaps she 
desires to wait until Madame Falconer has been 
buried a year before proclaiming our plans.” 

“ Perhaps,” sneered Sir Mark. ‘And perhaps she 
has other reasons. Question her, Vernon.” 

The visitor stared, 

“ Have you ever met Miss Stair?” he asked, be- 
wildered. ; 

“T have met her,” declared Sir Mark, fiercely. 

“ Were you her lover ?” ' 

“ Yes, I was her lover. This in confidence, Vernon. 
But man never leaned upon a more broken reed. 
Fickle as she is beautiful, she flung me over for 
Rossitur, Not a word—not a question. You know 
now, Charles Vernon, why I say that I shall never 
marry. Joliette Stair has sickened me of all women. 
I hate her—I hate her!” 

Vernon was overwhelmed by the storm he had 
evoked, The discovery that Sir Mark and Joliette 
had been lovers startled him. Let these two make 
up their differences, he thought, and marry each 
other, he would lose love, fortune and expectations 
all at one stroke. He shuddered at his peril. His 
ready invention came to his aid. He would make it 
his care to divide still farther these former lovers ; 
to kindle in each a hatred of the other; to widen the 
breach between them, and plant himself within that 
breach. He felt as if he were spurred on to exertions 
such as he had not yet made. He would do any- 
thing, dare anything, ratlier than be cheated out of 
all that promised to make life pleasant to him. 

“ Why, if I fail here,” he thought, with a shiver ; 
“if I lose Joliette, her fortune and my expectations 
of succeeding Sir Mark, I am again a homeless 
beggar, and shall have to blow my brains out. What 
will Harold Park's death avail me if Sir Mark 
marries Joliette. By Heaven, he shall not! No trick 
shall be too mean ; no falsehood too bold; no schem- 
ing too difficult, for me to undertake now. How for- 
tunate that I came here before other visitors this 
morning. I can take an early hand in the game, I 
am sure to have it all my own way!” 

He reflected a little upon his next utterance, 

“ You shock me, Sir Mark,” he said, at length. “I 
know that Joliette is coquettish and likes admiration, 
and, although I am engaged to marry her, yet Ihave 
felt jealous fears of Rossitur; but after all I could 
stake my life on her truth and fidelity to me, Has 
she not confessed that she loves me?” 

“ Ah, she has confessed that?” 

* Yes, a hundred times,” said Vernon, “ Has her 
head not lain upon my breast? Have not her lips 
pressed mine? Have——” 

A great cry escaped Sir Mark Trebasil’s lips. 

“Ts this truth ?” he asked, hoarsely. “ Will you 
swear to it, Vernon ?” 

1 will swear to it, in any oath you may devise, 
Do you doubt my word, Sir Mark ? 

“Oh, no, no. I would to Heaven I could!” 

“Do you love her still ?” 

“No; a thousand times no. Have I not said I 
hate her? If she desires to marry you, Vernon,” 
and the baronet looked upon his kinsman with a 
ghastly emile and with drawn and haggard features, 
“ she need fear no interference from me, I congra- 
tulate you the heart you have won. And now 
go for your Inggage. Be sure to be back in time for 
— , Meanwhile, I will try to shake off my 

fatigue. 
ernon took his departure at once, 

“Sir Mark is so proud,” thought Vernon, as he 
rode down the avenue, “that he will never sue for 
the hand of one who has kissed me, Telling false. 
hood that! I'll makeit true before I go much farther. 
He certainly won't interfere in my plans, Curious, 





that he should have known Miss Stair, and have 
been her lover. Curious, that she should have known 
him. Inever heard her mention his name, I have 
managed the case very cleverly. He won’t make up 
his quarrel with her; I’ll stake my life on that!” 

Left to himself, Sir Mark Trebasil raged like a 
madman. 

His wife—his wife !—secretly betrothed to Vernon! 
His wife, whom once he had believed an angel, had 
so far forgotten her wifely vows and womanly purity 
: « _ the caresses of lovers while her husband 

ve 

He did not doubt one word of the story he had 
heard. Had he not secon her kiss Adrian Rossitur 
upon the Tyrolean mountain side sixteen months 
before? Was she worse now than then? 

“She must intend to seek a divorce,” he thought. 
“Vernon does not know that she is my wife—that 
she is not yet free to marry him. I shall not 
enlighten him. He, nor anyone else shall know that 
Iam her wronged and slighted husband, I must 
see her. I will accuse her of her falsehood. I'll 
tell her how I hate her, 1’ll let her see that I am 
a man to be feared——” 

The butler entered, bearing again a card on a 
salver. 

“ Adrian Rossitur,” read the baronet. 
come in appropriate time. Show him in.” 


“He is 


CHAPTER XXVI. 

AprIAN Rossitur was ushered into the drawing. 
room and the door was closed behind him. Rossitur 
half-paused an instant near the threshold, as Sir 
Mark faced him haughtily, with scornful, domineer- 
ing eyes and insolent mien. ‘I'he frank, boyish face 
of Joliette’s defender was pale and grave, Had his 
errand concerned only himself, he would have turned 
then and there and departed, but a remembrance of 
the lonely young heiress of the abbey and her unac- 
knowledged son, fortified his resolve to prosecute 
the task he had taken upon himself. He had come 
as a peacemaker and would not be easily turned from 
his oe sae He came forward and held out his 
haud. 

“T am glad to see you again, Sir Mark,” he said, 
with grave gentleness. “Shall we not meet as 
friends ?” 

A vivid remembrance of their last meeting in the 
Stromberg wood came to both. 

That statement of Mrs. Stair so coolly given the 
baronet: “Joliette has gone away with Mr. Kossi- 
tur to be gone for ever”—or words of that purport— 
recutred to Sir Mark, He drew back, thrusting his 
right within bis coat. 

“T cannot take your hand, Mr. Rossitur,” he said, 
with freezing politeness, “ nor can I meet you as a 
friend. You are under my roof, however, and that 
fact insures your safety.” 

“T reay as well plunge into my errand at once,” 
said Rossitur, “Sir Mark, in speaking thus to me, 
you wrong not only me but a pure and noble lady 
whose lover I have never been, but whom ! have 
loved as a dear sister. Perhaps you will listen to me 
with greater faith when I tell you that I am the be- 
trothed husband of your own cousin, Miss Charlot 
Lyle, now a resident of Blair Abbey.” 

“TI will hear what you have to say, sir,” responded 
the baronet, coldly. ‘*I am not acquainted with Miss 
Lyle, but she = > 4 strong attractions to win 
you from your ear! iance.’ 

Rossituy edeusel. wm 

“ Sir Mark, I was never Joliette’s lover,” he pro- 
tested, “We were children together, like brother 
and sister, and such affection does not often deepen 
into passion. During the two years preceding your 
acquaintance with her, while she was merging from 
childhood into womanhood, as one might say, I did 
not once see her. But during that period I saw Miss 
Lyle frequently, during my visits atthe abbey. I 
first pitied Miss Lyle for her loneliness, then I grew 
to love her. Now we are engaged to be married at 
the end of our year of mourning for Madame Fal- 
coner. That this is a true statement, I give you my 
word of honour as a gentleman.” 

“ Are you come to ask my consent to your marri- 
age with my cousin?” asked the barouet with a quiet 
sneer, 


“Iam come to speak of the deeply-injured lady 
whom you have so grossly wronged, Sir Mark,” said 
Rossitur, sorrowfally, “‘ Have you no pity for Joli- 


ette? Has your heart never softened towards her ? 
I think, despite all your insults to her, that you 
could even now win her back. And this is my 
errand to you—to beg you to go to her and make 
your peace with her.” 

The baronet seemed unmoved. His haggard face 
was now impassive. 

“ Did Joliette send you to me?” he asked, abruptly. 

“No, she does not dream of my errand here. I[ 
came of my own free will to try to restore peace be- 
tween you two,” 
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ata glance that Marduke was no match for the ex- 
pevienced swordsman pressing him resistlessly, drew 
his hanwer, and rushing upon the traveller was in 
the act of cutting him down when he was tripped up 


by the attendant and burled headlong apon the 
gravelly ground. At the same instant Marduke’s 
cutlass was whirled from his hand and he himself 
struck down by the flat of the traveller's sword. 


It was very plain to eil that the traveller had 
purposely avoided striking Mardmke with the edge 
of lis blade, yet the fall of the twomen was greeted 
w th a yellwf menace by six or eight persons, in the 
garb of seamen, amang the spectators. 

The travetier bad a foot apon 
the broad chest of the p who, greatly 
etunued by the biow aué fall be thad received, could 
oniy giare wiidiy at the nodie-and unruifed iaée of 
his remarkable adversary. ‘But the yell of menace 
from the seamen caused thettrevelier to turn to de- 
fend himself froma oneaiots — 
eyes inet those of the grayéhetred- man wh een 
tripped up by the atte who at‘the instant 
was upon one kuee rapi 4o his feet. 

The pause of amazemest-with which the traveller 
greeted the angry gleveof this -man’s bélefal eyes 
was very nearly fatal totthe former, forsdllisis vigil- 
ance was needed at-themement to guarfhhimagainst 
the rush of the seameniin“front aud.on flatik,ya rush 
which had swept aside Gite faithful attendant, and 
was a'med at him, either*te@lay or tobeat down. 

The whole of theulffexy which had vaprung from 
eo trivial a causehaid been observed ‘by «a beautifal 
maiden, who was at -an@pen window as the 
traveller and his rode up to “the front of 
the inn. 

The fair maiden, Milena, the daughter@f Riein- 
hand, the dnokegper,suad “been greatly «truck with 
admiration of the«white-haired cavalier from the 
moment that his amoble features ‘became visible, and 
had whispered ‘to ‘hersélf as che ‘halted béifore the 
inv: 

“Now good “fortune grant ‘that he may tterry a 
time at the ‘Stuart dAvms;’ Yor in truth he fis: of 
étately person.” 


When the fierce Marduke attacked ‘the *trevéTler’ 


she had hurried from the window to urge her father 
to put an end to the affray, But all had passed so 
rapidly that by the time she reached the frout.of the 
inn the seamen, the friends of Marduke and the gray- 
haired, fierce-eyed man, were shouting as they drew 
their hangers: 

“Cut him down! Help for our captain! Marduke 
for ever!” with many a fearful imprecation of 
threatened evil against this noble white-haired 
stranger, towards whom her heart had been most 
oowerfully and mysteriously drawn. 

She had never seen the traveller until he rode up 
to the inn in so stately a manner, she did not know 
anything of him, not so much as his name, and yet it 
seemed profoundly impressed upon her mind and still 
more profoundly whispered into her heart, that dark 
indeed would be the day for her, and for the youth 
she loved, should ‘that snow-white head be placed 
beneath the sod by fierce Herod Marduke, tho 
smuggler captain, the son of the dark-faced, gray- 
haired man. 

So, as the seamen sprang forward to cut down the 
traveller, she sprang forward with them, and, more 
feet than they, had thrown ber arms around his neck, 
turned upon the seamen and cried : 

“ You shall not harm a hair of his head, unless you 
first slay me!” 

Then catching the angry eye of Herod Marduke as 
he sprang to his feet, she added : 

“Tf ever you hope to call me wife, Herod Marduke, 
do not raise your hand again against this noble gen- 
tlemau.” 

“Ho! then I may hope to call you wife, though but 
half an hour ago you bade me despair,” replied Mar- 
duke, scoffingly. “But promise, Elena Rheinhand, 
that I may hepe, and by my life I will cut down my 
own father for your smile.” 

“Make no love vows in my behalf, fair maiden,” 
said the traveller, gently, yet firmly, releasing his 
neck from her clinging embrace ; “least of all make 
no pledge of love t this young ruffian——” 

“ Does he ask it of her?” demanded a voice, as a 
young man, clad in the uniform of the British revenue 
service, forced his way through the seaman, and bar- 
ing his sword seemed ready aud eager to take active 
part with the traveller, ‘ Does Herod Marduke 
presume to ask a pledge of any kind of Elena 
Rheinhand, when he well knows that she is my be- 
trothed ?” 

The sudden appearance of this young officer, ac- 
companied as he was by several persous whose silver 
badges and neat uniforms declared them to be his 
followers, caused the friends of Marduke to recoil from 
his presence, and draw closely together, as if more 
fearful of being attacked than desirous to coutinue 
the offensive. 





“She is your betrothed, is she?” demanded Mar- 
duke, scowling darkly, and seeming to forget that the 
traveller was in existence. “ And since when, I pray, 
has she been your betrothed?” 

“ That does not concern you, Herod Marduke,”’ re- 
plied the officer, baughtily. “Get you goue, with 
what speed you may, for there is an order out forthe 
arrest of all who had part in plundering the wreek 
of the ‘ Belle France’ last week. So you and Gediéray 
Marduke, with all of your friends I see here, hafl*best 
leave with what haste you cau for Fsamee or — 
until the matter be forgotten.” 

“Ob,” said Marduke, fiercely, ase pickedyp his 
cutlass and seemed loth to sheathe it, “ you ave H 
ing to scave me away, while yomstin the retro 
girl, Marlin Marduke,” 





Yet he far more resembled the dark-faced ang 
scowling Herod than the haughty-vved, geverous. 
featured Mariin ; aud in character, in thought, is 
aspirations, in habit was totally dissimilar to Mar. 
lin, and exactly like Herod, 

The unex pected appearance of tha commandant of 
the coast servico among those whose illicit pursuit 
.of smuggling made him a man to be feared bad driveg 
them from tie immediate presence of tie traveliers, 
ito whom Marlia turned after addressing Herod as wo 
}related in the previous chapter, go the three, Marlin, 


jfferod and the temveiler, furmed a group by them. 


pagives, for despite the-heughty warning of the vourg 
oommaulaut Captain Hered persisted in remaining 


meat. 
‘Geoffrey Merduke, who haf readily regained his 





"That te false, Bored, Sor dbmnbtions Witie tame; 
whether you remain or ovt,eo der as Mies Elena 
concerned. I have warned you, aad you asaya 
you please.” 

And swith ‘these words the dfiiesr 
his back upon Captain He 

Blena Rheinhand had aiveady hu 
into the énn iv deep conimsian aud mo 
proach; for, as the rewenwe officer 
arms wasaround the uedk of a man as stetd@ly aan- 
Jsnown to her as he wastto ber lover. Gtuwasetrue 
wthet this gentleman wasanore than ol 
rher ‘father, yet howeodldwhe explai 
or indeed to any ene»evento berself—why @be del 
rushed into the midst of « ‘brawl.aod cast hersarms. 
around the neck @f a teté)] stranger, avertipg ‘too 
her desire to besi#in rather than that dhe sheuld be 
harmed ? 

Covered with Baghes:aud treuitiligg wffth:a confu- 
sion she had mewer igieresegpetiqued, Elena had | 
harried from the$rontwh@hedmnamillifiad to her own 


room. 
But even therethe@ark and piercing eyes of the 
ee peers staléhy:bearing, pursued 


Yetwwo must ileave her formciime,‘to relate what 
passed between tue mysterieustraveller, the revenue, 
officer, mg wr Heroil ,euil the gray-haired, fierce- 


eyed man before the iun, 





CHAPTER IL 
These tardy tricks of yours will, on my life, 
One time or other break some gallows’ back. 
Shakespeare, 

THE young revenue officer, who .had come so 
opportuuely to the rescue of the traveller, could nat 
have appeared anywhere, nor in any presence, with- 
out remark. Of unusual height, and yet not seeming 
at first glance to be more than merely tall, so per- 
fectly symmetrical were bis proportions; of powerful 
and active frame, erect, lithe aud graceful, though of 
somewhat haughty bearing ; with a face of almost 
perfect manly beanty,.a voice deep and sonorous, 
eyes keen, darkly blue and daring and well-marked 
features, expressive of a high sense of honour and 
strong yet admirably ruled pagsions, and resolution as 
firm as rock—Marlin Marduke, half-brother of Cap- 
tain Herod, and son also of the gray-haired man, 
moved in every and any sphere in which he might 
appear.as one born to lead even those superior to him 
in rank and in age. 

In age he was not more than twenty-three or five, 
though as full-bearded and firm-faced as most men of 
thirty. In rank iu his perilous profession he was 
chief of all upon the coast in that section of England, 
his title at that time being Commandant Marduke, 
aud his rank, despite his youth, being equal.to that of 
a captain iu the Royal Navy. 

Though very dissimilar in character and in habits 
from Herod Marduke, his half-brother, there was a 
marked family resemblance in form and feature be- 
tween them. The chief and most prominent differ- 
ence which first struck the eye of one who studied 
the face and figure of each—and the traveller's 
piercing gaze had already marked it—was in the 
general expression of the countenance and in the 
colour of the eyes; those of Herod Marduke being as 
black as night, and as glowing in their scowl, though 
flashiug and restless; while those of the. comman- 
dant were of a dark, deep blue, clear, brilliant, reso- 
lute and steady, 

It is necessary that we should speak more minutely 
of that person whom we have mentioned as the gray- 
haired, fierce-eyed man, for his evil passions and 
malignant nature form the pivot upon which this 
story is to move. 

Geoffrey Marduke, though short, stout, aud even 
ill-proportioned in form, bore in, his swarthy, re- 
pellant visage many features common.in those of 
Herod and Marlin, his sons. He had not,their tall 
aud lofty stature nor their. lithe, well-proportioned 
limbs, nor their handsome, regular features; yet, on 
being told that he was their father, one could not 
fail to discover marked, and salient points of family 


















BO S0GRET T60QUise) ike preseuce of iis sou 
than he withdrew apart with several of tli ose 
bad make a rush towards the traveller, anu en- 
jw an animated convemation, no doubt con. 
the commandant and the stranger, for his 
as well as those of the others, were ire. 
@irected towards them. 
Wearil,‘the attendant of the traveller, who had been 
dashed to the earth in that onset so quickly 


jarresied by Elena Bheiahand, having sustained n) 


»scrambled to big feet, and perceiving tha: 
ay was @t an-vend, and recognizing with 
pleasure the presence of the revenue uniform, 
yy awaited of his master. 

,”’ said the young commandant, addressing the 
—-, em lease inform me how this 

gan’ 

dhustead of the stranger kept his eyes 
vapon the imetiring form of Eleva with 
ures, as of one who had 
ween, or was seeing, thetwwhichshe least expected to 


eee. ’ 
"Indeed, our whiitesbair d@travellenhad not bestowed 
face dfthe maiden who 
5 ‘to -hig rescne until at the 
4ustant of her unclasping her arms from his 


j Po: 4 and precipitate retreat into the inn. He had 


‘iisthead full of thoughts of defence against the for- 
midable and mob-like attack he saw charging upon 
him, and though much surprised by the mysterious 
intervention of a young lady, his situation was so 
perilous that he cared not to inquire whether she 
were old or young,/ugly or handsome, -an acquaint- 
ance or a stranger. 

But as the commandant, appeared, and as Elena 
fied, blushing aud confused, and indeed.somewhat 
terrified, that penetrating, powerful aad all-grasping 
glance of the stranger fell upon her lovely and ex- 
cited face. 

Her features met his glance but for an instant, for 
she sprang away as if greatly affrighted, yet he saw 
something therein, or the semblance of something, 
which made him mutter : 

“Great Heaven! I thought that face had been 
buried for many a year! It cannot be, and yet it is 
the same——” 

And just then the sound of the deep and 
sonorous voice of the young commandant partially 
aroused him. 

“You spoke to me, sir?” he sail, in an absent 
ways for his memory had flown back.to the past, 
and was even then busy in plucking flowers from 
the variegated fields of byegone days—flowers armed 
with many a thorn. 

“T asked you, sir,”’ said the commandant, “ to ex- 
plain how this affray began.” 

The travelier drew his stately form erect, and 
nent @ very stern gaze upon the speaker as he re- 

lea: 

“Tam not used, young man, to be questioned by 
stranger,” but recognizing in the-handsome features 
of the questioner something which softened his tone, 
he continued, politely, “Your pardon, sir;.at first 1 
thought you were one of these rude fellows who set 
upon an unoffending man.as ill-behaved cars attack 
some wandering hound. This person, who may be 
sailor, soldier, or cockney—for all.one may determine 
from his garb—saw fit to strike my servant, aud why 
I know,not. Perhaps he, was in a, bad humour or is 
in his cups.” 

Then, turning abruptly upov Captain Marduke, he 
continued : 

* Who are you, sir, and who is that.man 2?” 

“ That man, as you are pleased :to call a geutle- 
man who isas.good aman in every respect as you, 
or any man in England, is\.my father,” replied. Cap- 
tain. Marduke, mockingly, and staring insolently at 
the stranger. 

“So I thought,” said ,.the , latter, with .a con- 
temptuous haughtiness whieh bore down the ferocious 
insolence .of the other. “Wolf and »whelp never 
looked more alike than you and he. Your name 
his I wish to.know?” 

As Captain, Herod at that moment saw Geoffrey 





resemblance, 


Marduke beckoning to him. he tured away, seying* 
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“Who and what I aud my father are you may 
readily carn from this person, who, I am sorry to 
cov. is my balf-brother, He is used to speak of us 

) others.” 

7” That is false, Herod Marduke, and you are a 

coward to say it!” exclaimed the commandant, 
parpiy. 

on hod why a coward, Marlin Marduke ?” demanded 

Captain Herod, pausing and slapping his hand upon 

the bilt of luis cutless, 

“Because no man except Herod Marduke Wares 
bint that I am @ spy,” replied the commandant, 
calmly; “and because you never forget that I-can- 
not forget thet you aremy brother.” 

A ices one eanene the lips of Captain Herod, 
put before he could deliver it Geoffrey Marduke 
eprang from the group of scamct with whom be was 
conversing, grasped his son’s arm, and whispered in 

i ear: 
~eaeegt We were never in greaicr danger of 
life and liberty and all that we hold dear than at this 
moment, Come, Jet us into the inn and speak of 
this matter. We must be as mute as mice and as 
shy as foxes 80 long ashe is near. By my life, I hope 
he has not recognized me, Come.” 

And using no little force to impel his fiery-spirited 
gon from the presence of the stranger—and very 
careful too he was, or appeared to be,to keep his 
back towards those keen and penetrating eyes— 
Geoffrey Marduke hurried Captain Herod into the 


ipo. 

Their friends instantly followed in prompt obedience 
to a gesture made by the elder Marduke, and the 
commandant again addressed the traveller, whose 
eyes had sought in vain to fix a fair and examining 
gaze npon Geoffrey Marduke’s swarthy aud sinister 
couptcnance, 

“You area an, sir, I have no doubt,” re- 
marked the commandant, lifting his hat as he spoke, 
“and a stranger to this town, therefore permit me to 
warn you either to ride on speedily or to-be very 
watchiul while you remain.” 

“The town is not safe for travellers?” asked the 
stranger, apparently in some surprise. 

“Not at present, sir. I have little doubt that 
were it not for the presence of the coast-guard the 
many desperadoes in the place would sack the houses 
of the citizens, and perbaps do worse, though I have 
no praise for the townpeople.” 

“You are a native of this town, I suppose ?” 

“T do not know,” replied the commandant, in a 
suddenly changed tone, and somewhat haughtily. 

He was about to turn away when the traveller said : 

“One moment, young man. I wish to ask you's 
few questions.” 

Commandant, Marlin, upon whom the lordly and 
imposing tone and air of the stranger had made a 
profound impression, paused, and replied, with a 
smile: 

“Tam at your service, sir, for though you would 
be thought to be simply a merchant, I am ‘very sure 
that you area person of rank.” 

“One may be of rankand yet of very little im- 
portance,” said the other, evasively, though he and 
his attendant exchanged glances. “ First, I would 
learn the latest tidings from London.” 

“ Of the king ?” 

“You mean King James?” 

“Certainly, sir,” replied the officer, sternly, and 
for the first time regarding the stranger with marked 
suspicion, * I’ve never'heard that England’s throne 
has room for more than one monarch at’a time, and 
James the Second is my king.” 

“A king whose crown sits very perilously upon 
his head, my friend. Butyou are right, for James 
igstill a king. Yet here comes one who may be 
more ready to answer my questions without caring 
for my political opinions,” added the traveller, as a 
very large and corpulent man, whose garb and air 
declared him to be the host of the inn, issued from 
the house and advanced briskly towards them. 

“Ho!” said this important-looking personage, 
Whose rolled-up sleeves exposed his enormously fat 
arms almost to the ‘shoulders, in utter scorn of the 
keen December wind, “by my tankards, where 
are the idle knaves that should be attending 
to my distinguished traveller here? Your humble 
Servant, sir—Mike! Thomas! William! Horses! 
Where are you 2” 

Puffing and prancing, with his great legs very far 
part, and labouring heavily under a weight of front 
and rear, the corpulent host of the “ Stuart Arms ” 
extended his hands with amazing expertness and 
clutched the bridles of the two horses, as if some- 
What apprehensive that their owners might, from 
quetient waiting for attendance, mount and ride 

y. 

“You lazy, trifling dogs!” he added, as two or 
three hostlers appeared running toward the group. 

ou are never near when you are needed. Here 
“Away with you, and attend to——” 





“ My friend,” interrupted Varii, the attendant of 
the stranger, passing his hands through both bridles, 
and eyeing the landlord coolly from head to foot, 
*pow know you that we inteud to honour your oid 
rookery with our presence ?” 

“ My old rookery !” roared the landlord, red with 
rage, while his great eyes seemed about to pop from 
their beds of fat. 

“I by no mesns like the outside of it,” continued 
Varil, quictly, “and if those we have seen be a fair 
sample of its patrons I think we would do well to 
tide ou,” 

Nor did the outside of the inn, with its sonorous 
title of “ The Stuart Arms,” present « very inviting 
appearance, old and weather-beaten, badly 
constructed, and having an sir of decay and gloom 
by no meane enticing to one go fastidices as Hubert 

Vert It was vast and rambling, aud threatening 

to fall outward in some places and inward in others, 

not many yerde from the sea, whose waves at high 
tide aud wader high wiads sometimes swept to the 
very edge of ite great backyard—much frequented, 
too, by the lawless fellows who are ever to be found 
infesting seaport towns, whether great or small, not 
lofty, being not more than two storeys in height, 
except in the main building, which rose irregularly 
three and a half storeys, but extending far on either 
side in long wings of hastily constructed additions, 
built of ship-plank and spars cast ashore by the sea, 

“ Ho!” said old Kaspar Rheinhand, as he darted a 
malignant glance toward Marlin Marduke, who, with 
the traveller, stoodsomewhat apart, conversing ina 
guarded tone. “I see why you do not like my 
noble house. That sprig of the revenue service, 
who ought to -be rather a swab-boy than a com- 
mandant, has been twisting his tongue on me,’’ 

“Easy, my man of lard,” replied Varil, and keep- 
ing fast hold upon the bridles of his horses, for 
Kaspar Rheinhand still clutched them in his fat 
fingers. “The young man has not said a word 
against your greasy highness,” 

“ He does not like me, nor I him,” growled Rhein- 
hand, scowling darkly. ‘‘ Some fine morning after a 
dark «night his friends will find him what he ought 
to have been long ago—dog’s meat; and if it were 
not that be is‘ king's officer and very shy——” 

The rest of his mutterings seemed to be stifled in 
his throat, for the keon-eared Varil heard no more. 

Releasing the bridles, Rheinhand advanced to 
where Marlin and the stranger were standing, bow- 
ing as he rolled along, and fixing his owl-like eyes 
upon the face of the latter with a bold stare, 
which he desired should pass for admiring deference. 

‘Noble sir,” he began, ‘I beg that you will deign 
to honour my poor inn with your gracious tarrying 
for the coming night—~” 

“Enough, sir,” interrupted the stranger, haughtily, 
“It pleases'me to remain for the night, Take more 
than ordinary care of the horses, as I may have to 
ride far to-morrow.” 

Varil ‘with difficulty restrained an exclamation of 
surprise, for he knew very well that the plans of his 
master had not anticipated more than au hour's delay 
in the town, 

He said nothing aloud as he ‘resigned the bridles 
to the hostlers, and began to unbuckle the portman- 
teau from his master’s saddle, though his quiet and 
reflective face grew very grave and stern, 

“Here, my good man,” cried Rheinhand, bustling 
to his aid, and grasping the portmanteaa, “ [ will see 
to all'the luggage—never vex yourself with that— 
there was never luggage unfound in the ‘Stuart 
Arms’ when the owner called for it.” 

“No doubt,’”’ replied Varil, snatching the port- 
manteau from the greedily officious landlord. “ But 
there have been instances in which the owners never 
called for their luggage at the ‘Stuart Arms.’” 
Kaspar Rheinhand's vast and empurpled visage 
turned ashy white for an instant, and then became 
as red as a coal of glowing fire. 

He stared at the quiet, grave countenance of the 
speaker, but his audacious and angry gaze sank 
quickly before the steady keenness of Varil’s dark 
blue eyes, 

“ My faith !” said Rheinhand, uneasily endeavour- 
ing to conceal his uneasiness ; ‘‘ you speak in riddles, 
my friend. Come, what nonsense is this? If a tra- 
veller fails to call for his luggage he must be dead, 
for never knew I yet a traveller, simple or gentle, 
that mom to call for his luggage when he de- 
arted,” 

“That is it,” replied Varil, as he carefully un- 
strapped his own portmanteau, and keeping his mas- 
ter’s urider his foot as he did so ; “ when he departed 
from thy inn, man of many pounds and no doubt of 
many more iniquities. But how, as has been the 
case, says report, how is it when the unknown 
guest never departs?” 

“Never departs! I do not understand you, my 
friend,” stammered the landlord, in vain trying .to 





assume &n innocently unconscious air and even tone, 





“ Guests always depart, unless, peradvienture—which 
Heaven forbid in my bouso—they die,” 

“You have said it, friend of the great belt,” 
langbed Varii, quietly, yet darting a terrivie giance 
into the eyes of the landlord. ‘“ Unless, peradven- 
ture, they die!” ; 

“Como now!” ejaculated Rieinhand, assuming a 
light tone. “ You are « jester—my faith! you are 
the king and prince, the emperor of jesters. You 
and I shall drink a tavkard of home-brewed to- 





gether " 
“ As for me,” interrupted Varil, as he slung first 
one and then the other portmanteau upon his 


shoulders, “I prefer wine of Fraves or beer of Hol- 
land. Home-brewed ale bath sometimes someting 
thrice ae bitter as hops of England ia it. I tus 
there’s nana of it in your homne-brewed, my friend 2?” 

“ None of what, my flue fellow?” 

** None of the flavouring, slily put in, which killed 
Giles Odram and Martin Long, some three or four 
yeas ago.” 

As Varil said this he ewang around upon his heel 
and squarely faced Kasper Rheinland, with a stern 
look upon his quiet features, as one might assume in 
making an accusation, 

“ Varil, Varil!” cried the stranger, in a reproving 
tone, for the last words of the attendant were spoken 
in a full, clear voice, “Do I not detest gossip? No 
more of that, if you would please me,” 

But the huge and fat-laden countenance of the as- 
tounded landlord was undoubtedly that of a criminal 
suddenly accused of a wicked deed, and though the 
attendant bowed respectfully to his master as he 
again spoke, his steady gaze remained fixed upon 
Kasper Rheinland. 

““My dear master,” said Varil, “I am not one to 
direct your honour’s movements, yet I like not this 
man’s looks nor the looks of bis house. Might it not 
please your worship to ride on and seck another 
inn?” 

“ There is not so fairan inn in all England,” putin 
Rheinland, quickly and eager to learn if the young 
commandant had said aught in secret against his 
house, he added; “ Here is Commandant Marduke, 
who knows me well and will vouch for me.” 

“Tn nothing do I ‘vouch for you, Kasper Rhein- 
land,” replied, the officer, curtly and even scorn- 
fully. 

“Yes you love his daughter,” remarked the 
stranger, in a low tone. 

“She is not his daughter by blood, but by adoption 
or abduction,” replied Marlin, bluntly and aloud; and 
then, with a defiant glance at the innkeeper, he 
strode straight away into the inn, followed by his 
force of eight or ten men, 

“Confound him !’’ mattered the uneasy landlord, 
as his eyes followed the abrupt movements of Marlin 
and his force, ‘‘He has learned something of the 
landing last night, and suspects the goods are hid in 
my house. There are enough of us here already to 
crush him and all his friends if need be, and more 
of our lads will be here soon.?’ 

“Come, landlord,” remarked the stranger, “ we 
will put up with you for the night, if I like the room 
and fare you have ready. Move on before us—I 
wish to speak with my servant. Lead us to a quiet 
and retired apartment immediately.” 

The landlord was obeying when a courier rode 
up ata headlong, breakneck pace, His manner in- 
dicated that he was the bearer of important intelli- 
gence, 

(To be continued.) 








Tue value of landed estates and other real pro- 
perty sold by auction during the six months ending 
June 30 last was, according to recent returns, 
4,873,3132,, against 4784,857/. in 1873, 5,775,080. 
in 1872, and 1,903,180/. in 1871, 

Home AtTrrRactions.—Some one writes, both 
gracefully and forcibly, “I would be glad to see more 
parents understand that when they spend money 
judiciously to improve and beautify the house and 
grounds about it, they are paying their children a 
premium to stay at home as much as possible to 
enjoy it;;but when they spend money unnecessarily 
on fine clothing and jewellery for their children, they 
are paying them a premium to spend their time 
from home—that is in those places where they can 
attract the most attention and make the most dis- 

lay.” 
; AN InisH SHARK.—A large basking shark (Selache 
Maximus) was lately caught on the west coast of 
Ireland. The specimen was twenty-five feet long, 
and from its liver ninety imperial gallons of oil were 
extracted. This shark is quite devoid of ferocity, 
feeds on small crnstacea, and has between his gill- 
arches long whalebone-like teeth of true dentine, 
which act as strainers and prevent the food (taken 
in at the mouth with the water for breathing pur- 





poses) from escaping through the’ gill-slits. Its 
teeth, as might be imagined, are very small and 
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conical. An additional interest is attached to this 
curious animal from the fact that Bishop Gunner, 
who first described it, believed it to be the whale 
that swallowed Jonah. 


QUEEN ANNE IN ST. PAUL'S CHURCHYARD. 


“CrLearnit away! Clearit away!” This seems 
to be the ery of the day. Everything that does not 
quite meet our views, that is not exactly in the 
style we happen just now to approve of, that is not 
quite so good as we think it might be, or that 
stands a little in ont way, is to be demolished and 
done away with. The result of such a course must 
be disastrons, and cannot be too often protested 
agzinst. A cry has been raised in authoritative 
quarters against the statue of Queen Anne which 
stands in front of St. Paul's Cathedral, and there 
seems a strong inclination to “clear it away.” 
Well, we are not disposed to join in this cry; we 
sincercly hope, in fact, that the statue may be 
allowed to remain where it is. It does no harm. 
It is a piece of the handwriting of the period, and 
is more interesting, in fact, than some of our more 
modern sculpture. Moreover, it is a memorial 
statue, and we ought not to take it down. If every 
eucceeding generation is to sweep away the memo- 
rials raised by that which preceded it, history will 
have no landmarks. Queen Anne architecture is 
the fashion just now ; if we wait a bit Queen Anne 
sculpture will come into favour. Anyhow, we have 
no business to prevent our children seeing what it 
was like. 

The Rey. Sparrow S#mpson has communicated to 
the Times the following extracts from the “ Charge 
Books’’ preserved amongst the cathedral records, 
dating from June 24th, 1711, to June 24th, 1712: 

“To Francis Bird, sculptor, the charges paid by 
him for scaffolding, fencing, shedding, fixing crabbs, 
etc., to raise the Figures and Q.’s statue, making 
sevil. tredways to finish the same, moving sevil. 
sheddings. etc.. 601. 

“To the sd. Francis Bird for copper pins, cramps, 
pluggs, cte., for ye Qu.’s statue, pedestal to the 
same, etc.,—For cramps, wt. 2 cwt. 2 qra. 12 Ib., at 
3s., 391. 12s.; for a copper staff for Britania, 1.4, at 
4s., 61. 8s.; for a scepter for ye Queen, 4/.—50/. 

**To the sd. Francis Bird for days’ worke, vizt.,— 
In filling up wth. solid Portland stone between the 
courses of the steps to ye Pedestal, letting in sun- 
dry iron and copper cramps, cutting holes for the 
iron fence, and filling the Pedestal wth. solid stone, 
moving the Statues from the shed, and hoisting up 
the same, peecing sevil. peeces to join to the pil- 
laster, and the Queen’s Train, new laying the pav- 
ing torn up by the frost, bringing the blocks of 
marble from Scotland Yard and fixing the same for 
working, ete. For 516 days of masons, at 2s. 6d., 
641. 10s. ; for sawing 121 fot. of marble at 2s., 127. 2s, 
—76l. 12s, 

“To the sd. Fra. Bird for the pedestal for the 
Queen's Statue with the steps, paving, ete.—For 
552ft. 6 i. of supll. black astragal step, at 6s 8d. p. 
fot., with sawing, rubbing, and setting, 170/. 11s. 3d.: 
for 91 ft. 8 i. of black Irish paving, wch. was saw'd 
out of step, at 5s., 221, 18s. 4d.; for 22 ft. supll. 
of Portland blocking course at the foot of the 
steps, at 15d. pr. fot., 7. 12s. 6d.; for 487ft. 8 i. 
eupll. circular white marble mouldings, being base 
mol, cap mold, and pannels in the great pedestal, 
at 6s. 6d. pr. fot., 1582. 9s. 10d. ; for 1 rod } of rubble. 
worke in ye name, at 24s., 11. 10s.; for 16 stone 
stoopes round the foot of the steps, to keep the 
coaches from ye fence, at 18s, ea. [sic.], 13/. 108.— 
3831. 11s. 11d. 

“To the said Francis Bird, vizt..—For the 
Queen's Statue at the west end, with all enrich- 
ments, 2501. ; for four other figures there, each 2201. 
8401.; for a white marble shield, with the arms, 50/. 
—total, 1,1401. 

“To John Tijoue, smith, for the fence round the 
Queen’s Statue in the west area. in circumference 
77 foot, and wt. 159 cwt. lqr. 12ib. at 5d. per li. 
3711. 16s. 9d. 

“To Joseph Thompson, painter.—For [painting] 
the iron railes round ye Q’s Statue cont. 473fot. 
supll. at 3d. p. foot 51. 18s. 3d.” 

‘The total cost of the statue, with all its acces- 
sories, together with the charges fur fixing it, 
amounted, as will be seen by these figures, to 
2,0871. 18s. lld. The Queen herself, as appears from 
a petition addressed to Her Majesty by Sir Christo- 
pher Wren, gave the blocks of marble for the 
statues. 

This isa memorial of Queen Anne raised by the 
eighteenth century, and there is really no single 
valid reason why the nineteenth should clear it away, 








Deatu oF AN OLD Keratner.—Gordon Wayness, 
probably the last of Sir Walter Scott’s retainers, has 
just died at Galashiels. at the ripe old age of 87 
years, The father of Wayness was gardener to Sir 
Walter at Abbotsford, and he himself was employed 
bv Scott as au assistuut in the garden aud at general 





work about the estate. He went to Abbotsford im- 
mediately on its purchase and occupation by Scott, in 
1811 or 1812, and continued there till 1826, when 
the pecuniary difficulties in which his master became 
involved rendered necessary a reduction of the 
establishment at Abbotsford, the “ hedger” being 
the only outfield workman retained, and Wayness 
had to leave with the rest. Gordon was married 
about 1816, and occupied one of a row of cottages on 
the estate, named Bauchlin. The fifteem years dur- 
ing which Wayness lived at Abbotsford formed the 
period in his long life to which he loved most to 
revert and, as long as the old man’s memory 
served him, nothing pleased him so well as to tell of 
the words and ways of his revered master which had 
come under his own notice. One of his favourite 
stories related to the part taken by Sir Walter and 
himself on the occasion vf planting an oak to com- 
memorate the battle of Waterloo. His memory io 


— 


The baronet’s remarks throughout the drive wen 
confined to questions conce: his home, tenantry, 
servants, and acquaintances. said nothing g 
himself, of his plans, of his past or of his future, 

When a j arrived in sight of the castle, he bent 
forward and surveyed the grim battlements anj 
towers visible above the trees with a strange, ip, 
scrutable expression ; but he exhibited no pleasure, 
Evidently, this home-coming after years of absencg 
in foreign lands was not the result of home-sicknes 
+ eng emnat to see again the scenes of his earlier 


he “grand welcome” which the tenants had de. 
sired to give the’ baronet consisted more in hearty 
English cheers than in material display. The 
season being midwinter, no flowers were to be had, 
and their joy could not find expression in floral 
arches. The entrance gate had been arched over 
with evergreens, and here a small crowd awaited 





his best days seemed stored with incidents 
with the Abbotsford family and its great head, but of 
late years it was only at times that they recurred to 
him, and unbidden that he would relate them. He 
could not, as he was wont to say, recollect any of 
them by makivg an effort to do so. It was his 
highest pride to have been one of Scott’s retainers, 
and a few days before his death his wandering talk 
showed that his mind had gone back to the Abbots- 
ford days, aud in his faltering accents the name of 
Sir Walter was frequently repeated. 


EXPECTATIONS. 
—»~—— 


CHAPTER XXV. 

Tue morning of Sir Mark Trebasil’s return home 
was clear and crisp, with wintry sunshine, A little 
snow had fallen during the night, and the trees 
sparkled and glittered as if crystallized. 

A carriage drawn by two spirited horses was in 
waiting at the Langworth station fifteen minutes be- 
fore the down express was due, and the pawing and 
champing of the animals, the gay ribbons decorating 
them, and the imposing livery upon coachman and 
footmen, attracted a small crowd of idlers, who 
waited expectantly for the great event of Sir Mark’s 
arrival. 

There had been but brief notice of the baronet’s 
coming, but the vicar of Trebasil and Sir Mark’s 
laud-steward, a portly, elderly man, with a fresh, 
rosy face, paced up and down the platform side by 
side, conversing in low tones, and consulting their 
watches frequently with growing impatience. 

“I hope,” said the vicar, “that Sir Mark is done 
with wandering and has come back to stay. He 
ought to marry and live at the castle. He has done 
a great deal for his tenantry, but the greatest good 
he could bestow upon them would be a residence 
among them,” 

“ Yes,” said the land-steward, “and perhaps Sir 
Mark has returned with the iatention of marrying. 
It will be a great day for the castle when he brings 
home a bride.” 

The shrill, faint whistle of a locomotive pierced 
the chilly air, and down the line came swiltly the 
expected train. 

All was bustle and excitement about the station. 
A few travellers were about to depart by the train; 
but most of the loungers were wgfting to witness 
the wealthy baronet’s arrival. line of carriages 
came to a standstill; the gua 
swiftly, and one noticeable fignre emerged upon the 
platform, and paused a moment to send a curious, 
inquiring glance around bim. 

This was Sir Mark Trebasil, 

Although little past thirty years of age, he pos- 
sessed a distinguished and commanding presence, 
He was wrapped in a great furred overcoat, and a 
sable collar was turned up about his chin. He wore 
afur cap, which did not hide his noble brows, and 
his keen, haughty eyes shoue frostily from beneath 
its shadow. His fair face had been deeply bronzed 
by Eastern suns. Ile wore no beard, but a long, 
heavy moustache adorned his upper lip. He looked 
grand and unapproachable ; a man of fiery passions, 
but also like one whose life has been laid waste and 
whose soul is desolate. 

The vicar and lend-steward recognized him and 
passed forward to welcome him. He shook hands 
with them, exchanged words of greeting, and walked 
with them to his carriage. 

“Come with me to the castle, Mr. Penfold,” said 
Sir Mark, corjially. “TI shall find it dull enough 
there without a friendly face or two to keep one com- 

ny.” 

Mr. Penfold accepted the invitation and entered 
the carriage, in obedience to the baronet’s gesture, 
Sir Mark followed, and the laud-steward brought up 
the rear, The vehicle went rolling over the Laug- 
worth pavements, followed for a brief distance by 
a curious crowd. 















the b t. They welcomed him with loud cries 
and cheers, and would have removed the horses and 
drawn the carriage with their.own hands to the 
castle door if they had been permitted. As it was, 
they followed the vehicle along the avenue to the 
castle entrance, and as Sir Mark alighted they made 
the air resound with their hurrahs. 


The great stone porch was hidden beneath » 


weight of evergreens. Over the door in white 
letters upon green background were the words, 
“Welcome Home.” The stately pile, with its 
towers at either end, its long facade, its triple row 
of windows, one above another, wore a festal aspect, 
A flag floated above the battlements, Sir Mark ex- 
pressed his thanks to his tenants, and passed into 
the great hall. 

Hothouse flowers abounded here. In the midst 
of the hall a fountain played, and in its basin floated 
water-lilies, Wreaths and garlands hung on the 
walls, The niches in the wall by the side of the 
staircase were filled with plants; the landings were 
bordered with orange-trees in tubs, and their snowy 
blossoms and golden fruit were displayed side by 
side in profusion. 

The servants were gathered in the hall. Sir Mark 
spoke to the butler and the housekeeper separately, 
to the others collectively, and then passed wearily 
into the drawing-room, and flung himself upon a 
chair before the fire. He was gloomy and reserved, 
and the vicar presently took his leave. 

Sir Mark then retired to his own private apart- 
ments, whence he emerged an hour later, returning 
to the drawing-room, which he found deserted, he 
tenants had departed from the grounds, the castle 
was wrapped in quiet, and the baronet flung himself 
upon a couch before the hearth and gave himself up 
to bitter musings, 

Around him was gathered every luxury that money 
could buy or taste delight in. Pictures, statuc:tes, 
luxurious furniture, glowing fires, soft, warm colvur- 
ings, brightness and beauty everywhere, but he had 
no eyes for these things, 

“And this is my coming home!” he said, bitterly. 
“ The place seems to me a prison. Were it not that 
Ihave work to do here, I should resume my wander- 
ings within an hour. But I have work. 1am come 
to claim my revenge upon the woman who has 
wrecked my life, aud who secretly mocks me while 
she encourages her new lovers. What will she say 
when she beholds me? She is trembling now, I 
doubt not, in her home at Blair Abbey, She knows 
me; she knows of what I am capable. I hate her! 
She shall suffer as I haVe suffered. I can ask ac 
more.” 

He arose and walked the floor, bitter of mood, 
vindictive, revengeful, but so sore of heart, so bope- 
less and despairing, that his worst enemy might have 
pitied him. 

“How long bas Joliette been besieged by suitors 
at Blair Abbey ?” he muttered, “ Helena Malverne’s 
letter was vague in some respects, yet it availed to 
bring me home as fast as steam could carry me, 
when once I had received it. I must see Mrs. Mal- 
verne to-day. I must know all about Joliette.” 

He increased his speed, hurrying to and fro as if 
lashed by his jealous fears. 

In the midst of his self-communion the butler 
appeared bringing a card upon a salver. 

The baronet took up the bit of pasteboard and 
read the name inscribed upon it—‘ Charles Vernon.’ 

For an instant his eyes .blazed. It was Vernons 
name which Heleua Maiverne had connected witl 
that of Jolieite in thet mischievous letter the widow 
had sent to the barouet, He had hurried to Englaud 
full of awful wrath against Veroon, at times quite 
determined to challenge him to mortal combat, And 
Vernon now was come to call upon him. A swift fury 
burned within him. Yet even while the butler waited 
Sir Mark calmed himself and aaid, with singular 
quietness. 


**siiow him in. I will see him.” 


The butler withdrew, and the baronet muttered - 
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“Yes, I’ll see him. Hesball not seo that I suspect 
him. I will watch him and her; my own eyes shall 
witness her perfidy; and meantime I will treat Lim 

ivilly.” 
2 T ~ butler ushered in the visitor. 

Mr. Vernon came in, well-dressed, with the air of a 
man of fortune, a smile on his sallow visage. He 
approached the baronet and held out his hand. 

“My dear cousin,” he exclaimed, “ permit me to 
bid you welcome back to England! Im delighted 
to see you! How well you are looking !” 

Sir Mark permitted his hand to lie passive a mo- 
ment in that of Vernon’s, and then politely bade his 
guest be sea 

“T might return the compliment, for you are also 
looking well,” said the baronet, with icy politeness. 
“Tam surprised to meet you in Cornwall. Where 
are you stopping ?” 

“At the ‘ Barley Mow,’ a rustic inn, a mile distant 
from the castle,” answered Vernon, quite at his ease 
and unabashed at the coldness-of his relative. ‘I 
fave spent months there altogether. I find the 
Cornish climate agrees with me.” 

“But a rustic inn can hardly afford you the accom- 
modations you require,” said the baronet, “ Are 
you here for your health ?” 

Not exactly,” replied Vernon, smiling. “I came 
first for health, but the neighbourhood has attrac- 
tions from which I cannot tear myself away. You 
have returned to stay, I hope, Sir Mark ?” 

“That depends upon circumstances. The castle 
seems lonely and dall beyond comparison. If I grow 
tired, I shall leave it, I suppose. In the meantime, 
suppose you send over your Inggage and take up 
your quarters here, Vernon? You can be as retired 
as you please, I am an unsociable fellow, I like often 
to be alone ; but you and I need not clash. I will 
order rooms prepared for you. If you have horses 
and a servant, bring them also.” 

A red gleam in Vernon’s eyes attested his delight 
at this proposal. 

“I accept your invitation, Sir Mark,” he ex- 
claimed, * with a thousand thanks. It is dull at the 
‘Barley Mow.’ I have a horse and valet. I will 
go over presently and make my arrangements, so 
that I can be settled here before dinner-time.” 

“ You speak of attractions in the neighbourhood,” 
said the baronet, carelessly, “ What are they?” 

“I referred to the inmates of Blair Abbey,” 
answered Vernon. ‘ Madame Falconer is dead, and 
has left her entire property to her god-daughter, a 
beautiful young girl, who was educated in Germany. 
There are three young women at the abbey; the 
eldest of these is Mrs. Malverne, a widow. You 
knew her as Miss Wild. She inquires very anxiously 
after you now and then, and I fancy she intends to 
marry you,” added Vernon, smiling. 

Sir Mark’s lips curled. 

“Tam not a marrying man,” he said, briefly. 

“Do you mean that you are resolved not to 
marry?” asked his cousin, in a secret flutter of 
sinister delight. 

“Yes,” replied Sir Mark. “TI shall never marry.” 

Vernon could not discern any hidden meaning in 
the baronet’s words. He accepted the declaration as 
being made in good faith, and remarked : 

“You are young to makesuch a resolve, Sir Mark. 
You may change your mind——” 

“Never!” interrupted the baronet, sternly. “But 
enough of myself, Vernon. What of theother young 
ladies at the abbey 2” 

“Of the remaining two, one is our cousin—your 
cousin and mine—Charlot Lyle, a pretty blonde, with 
hair like gold and eyes like violets. She is be- 
trothed to Adrian Rossitur.”’ 

Sir Mark began to pace the floor. 

“How is that?” he asked, abruptly. “Is Miss 
Lyle @ dependent at the abbey? And is Adrian 
Rossitur her lover ?”? a 

“Miss Lyle is a companion of the mistress of the 
abbey. Madame Falconer bequeathed Charlot a 
thousand pounds. She is treated as the dear friend 
of her employer. As to Rossitur being her lover, I 
sometimes think he is the lover of Miss Stair and 
oe of winning her. I certainly fear him as my 
rival. 

“Your rival—yours !” 

“Yes. Miss Stair is the mistress of the abbey, 
the heiress of an immense fortune, and the lady I 
expect to marry,” said Vernon, complacently. “She 
18 a beauty, Sir Mark, one of those olive-skinned, 
black-eyed, slender houris that men run mad after. 
She can play likes feminine Liszt, can sing like a 
Scraph, is witty, yet sweet, bright and keen as @ 
Damascus sword-blade, and has genius, besides all 
tender womanly qualities. Her eyes are like great 
deep wells, full of dusky shadows. Her glances 
— draw @ man after her to the ends of the 


a You 
this lady ny enthusiastic. Are you engaged to marry 





Sir Mark kuit his brows together io a heavy frown. 
It occurred to Vernon that his speech might have 
awakened the baronet’s interest in Joliette. True, 
Sir Mark had declared that he was not a marrying 
man, but he might be tempted to forego his resolve 
when he should behold this beauty and heiress. Ac- 
cordingly Vernon ventured to protect his own interests 
with an outrageous falsehood. He loved Joliette, 
he had never ventured to tell of that love, but he was 
resolved to marry her. He was r, and might 
stand but small chance of winning hershould Sir Mark 
Trebasil atso enter the lists as her suitor. Therefore 
he answered, with an appearance of reluctance: 

“TIfI reply to your question, Sir Mark, will you 
hold my answer in strictest confidence ?” 

~ Mark bowed assent, not trusting himself to 
8 . 

“ Then,” said Vernon, “I may tell you that I am 
secretly betrothed to Miss Stair. She has given me 
her sacred promise to marry me.” 

The baronet could have gnashed his teeth. He 
halted and looked out of the window, his back to his 
guest. Presently he said, huskily: 

“ Why is your engagement secret ?” 

“Joliette preferred to keep it from everyone,” 
said Vernon, unblushingly. “She has her own 
reasons, but I have not fathomed them. Perhaps she 
desires to wait until Madame Falconer has been 
buried a year before proclaiming our plans.” 

“ Perhaps,” sneered Sir Mark. ‘“ And perhaps she 
has other reasons. Question her, Vernon.” 

The visitor stared, 

“ Have you ever met Miss Stair?” he asked, be- 
wildered. 

“T have met her,” declared Sir Mark, fiercely. 

“ Were you her lover ?” 

“ Yes, I was her lover. This in confidence, Vernon. 
But man never leaned upon a more broken reed. 
Fickle as she is beautiful, she flung me over for 
Rossitur, Not a word—not aquestion. You know 
now, Charles Vernon, why I say that I shall never 
marry. Joliette Stair has sickened me of all women. 
I hate her—I hate her!’ 

Vernon was overwhelmed by the storm he had 
evoked, The discovery that Sir Mark and Joliette 
had been lovers startled him. Let these two make 
up their differences, he thought, and marry each 
other, he would lose love, fortune and expectations 
all at one stroke. He shuddered at his peril. His 
ready invention came to his aid. He would make it 
his care to divide still farther these former lovers ; 
to kindle in each a hatred of the other; to widen the 
breach between them, and plant himself within that 
breach. He felt as if he were spurred on to exertions 
such as he had not yet made. He would do any- 
thing, dare anything, rather than be cheated out of 
all that promised to make life pleasant to him. 

“ Why, if I fail here,” he thought, with a shiver ; 
“if I lose Joliette, her fortune and my expectations 
of succeeding Sir Mark, I am again a homeless 
beggar, and shall have to blow my brains out. What 
will Harold Park's death avail me if Sir Mark 
marries Joliette. By Heaven, he shall not! No trick 
shall be too mean; no falsehood too bold; no schem- 
ing too difficult, for me to undertake now. How for- 
tunate that I came here before other visitors this 
morning. I can take an early hand in the game, I 
am sure to have it all my own way!” 

He reflected a little upon his next utterance, 

“ You shock me, Sir Mark,” he said, at length. “I 
know that Joliette is coquettish and likes admiration, 
and, although I am engaged to marry her, yet I have 
felt jealous fears of Rossitur; but after all I could 
stake my life on her truth and fidelity to me, Has 
she not confessed that she loves me?” 

* Ah, she has confessed that ?” 

* Yes, a hundred times,” said Vernon, “ Has her 
head not lain upon my breast? Have not her lips 
pressed mine? Have——” 

A great ory escaped Sir Mark Trebasil’s lips. 

“Ts this truth ?” he asked, hoarsely. “ Will you 
swear to it, Vernon ?” 

TI will swear to it, in any oath you may devise. 
Do you doubt my word, Sir Mark ?” 

“Oh, no, no. I would to Heaven I could!” 

“Do you love her still ?” 

“No; a thousand times no. Have I not said I 
hate her? If she desires to marry you, Vernon,” 
and the baronet looked upon his kinsman with a 
ghastly smile and with drawn and haggard features, 
“ she need fear no interference from me, I congra- 
tulate you upon the heart you have won. And now 
go for your luggage. Be sure to be back in time for 
dinner. Meanwhile, I will try to shake off my 
fatigue.” 

Vernon took his departure at once, 

“Sir Mark is so proud,” thought Vernon, as he 
rode down the avenue, ‘‘ that he will never sue for 
the hand of one who has kissedme. Tellinga false. 
hood that! I’ll makeit true before I go much farther. 
He certainly won't interfere in my plans, Curious, 





that he should have known Miss Stair, and have 
been her lover. Curious, that she should have known 
him. Inever heard her meniion his name, I have 
managed the case very cleverly. He won’t make up 
his quarrel with her; I’ll stake my life on that!’ 

Left to himself, Sir Mark Trebasil raged like a 
madman, 

His wife—his wife !—secretly betrothed to Vernon! 
His wife, whom once he had believed an angel, had 
so far forgotten her wifely vows and womanly purity 
e . _ the caresses of lovers while her husband 
ive 

He did not doubt one word of the story he had 
heard. Had he not seen her kiss Adrian Rossitur 
upon the Tyrolean mountain side sixteen months 
before? Was she worse now than then? 

“She must intend to seek a divorce,” he thought. 
“Vernon does not know that she is my wife—that 
she is not yet free to marry him. I shall not 
enlighten him. He, nor anyone else shall know that 
Iam her wronged and slighted husband, I must 
see her. I will accuse her of her falsehood. I'll 
tell her how I hate her, 1’ll let her see that I am 
a man to be feared——” 

The butler entered, bearing again a card on a 
salver. 

“ Adrian Rossitur,” read the baronet. 
come in appropriate time. Show him in.” 





“He is 


CHAPTER XXVI. 

ApRIAN RossiTur was ushered into the drawing- 
room and the door was closed behind him. Rossitur 
half-paused an instant near the threshold, as Sir 
Mark faced him haughtily, with scornful, domineer- 
ing eyes and insolent mien. ‘I'he frank, boyish face 
of Joliette’s defender was pale and grave, Had lis 
errand concerned only himself, he would have turned 
then and there and departed, but a remembrauce of 
the lonely young heiress of the abbey and her unac- 
knowledged son, fortified his resolve to prosecute 
the task he had taken upon himself. He had come 


as a peacemaker and would not be easily turned from 
his purpose. He came forward and held out his 
baud, 


“Tam glad to see you again, Sir Mark,” he said, 
with grave gentleness. “Shall we not meet as 
friends?” 

A vivid remembrance of their last meeting in the 
Stromberg wood came to both. 

That statement of Mrs. Stair so coolly given the 
baronet: “Joliette has gone away with Mr. Kossi- 
tur to be gone for ever”—or words of that purport— 
recutred to Sir Mark, He drew back, thrusting his 
right within his coat. 

“T cannot take your hand, Mr. Rossitur,” he said, 
with freezing politeness, “ nor can I meet you as a 
friend. You are under my roof, however, and that 
fact insures your safety.” 

“T ray as well plunge into my errand at once,” 
said Rossitur, “Sir Mark, in speaking thus to me, 
you wrong not only me but a pure and noble lady 
whose lover I have never been, but whom J have 
loved as a dear sister. Perhaps you will listen to me 
with greater faith when I tell you that I aim the be- 
trothed husband of your own cousin, Miss Charlot 
Lyle, now a resident of Blair Abbey.” 

“T will hear what you have to say, sir,” responded 
the baronet, coldly. ‘*I am not acquainted with Miss 
Lyle, but she must have strong attractions to win 
you from your early allegiance.” 

Rossitur coloured. 

“ Sir Mark, I was never Joliette’s lover,” he pro- 
tested, “We were children together, like brother 
and sister, and such affection does not often deepen 
into passion. During the two years preceding your 
acquaintance with her, while she was merging from 
childhood into womanhood, as one might say, I did 
not once see her. But during that period I saw Miss 
Lyle frequently, during my visits at the abbey. I 
first pitied Miss Lyle for her loneliness, then I grew 
to love her. Now we are engaged to be married at 
the end of our year of mourning for Madame Fal- 
coner. That this is a true statement, I give you my 
word of honour as a gentleman.” 

“ Are you come to ask my consent to your marri- 
age with my cousin?” asked the baronet with a quiet 
sneer, 

“Tam come to speak of the deeply-injured lady 
whom you have so grossly wronged, Sir Mark,” said 
Rossitur, sorrowfally, ‘‘ Have you no pity for Joli- 
ette? Has your heart never softened towards her ? 
I think, despite all your insults to her, that you 
could even now win her back. And this is my 
errand to you—to beg you to go to her and make 
your peace with her.” 

The baronet seemed unmoved. His haggard face 
was now impassive. 

“ Did Joliette send you to me ?” he asked, abruptly. 

“No, she does not dream of my errand here. 
came of my own free will to try to restore peace be- 
tween you two,” 
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“Andis it your custom,” sneered Sir Mark, “to 
play Dow Quixote in this fashion—to pursue runaway 
lovers tud bring them back to theic mistresses’ feet, 
willy, nilly?” 

“Sir Mark, have you ceased to love Joliette ?” 

‘My short-lived fancy for her died the summer 
it was born,” asserted the baronet. “I soon grow 
tired of my folly, I assure you. I might have 
married # lady of rank and fortune, but the dusky 
eyes of Joliette Stair took me. captive for a brief 
space, Heaven knows how I have repeated my 
madness since!” 

Rossitur sighed. 

“Could nothing induce you to think: of her again 
with the old affection ?” he asked. 

“ Nothing whatever, When love is dead it cannot 
be re-kindled.” 

Rossitur searched the haughty, distinguished face 
before him for some sign of regret, remorse, or pas- 
sion. He sought in vain. The keen blue eyes 
mocked him; a sneer sat upon the noble mouth, 
Rossitur’s heart sank within him. 

“ Can real love die ?” he asked, sadly. “ I thought 
that when the divine spark was once kindled it lived 
for ever.” 

“ Not so; for love frequently turns to hatred, and 
the fiercer the love the more terrible the hatred that 
succeeds it.” 

“My mission has failed,” said Rossitur. “I beg 
you, Sir Mark, to keep my errand secret. I would 
not have Joliette know that I.had been to you.” 

“I think if she were to get upon her knees to me I 
would spurn her from me,” said the baronet. “ You 
may tell her so, should the opportunity occur, I am 
implacable as death, Let her know that also, But 
if you came without her knowledge, how do you know 
that she would be reconciled to me?” he added, 
curiously, “Do you faucy that she has any claims 
upon me? Has she told you that I am more to her 
than a stranger or acquaintance ?” 

“ I supposed that she had claims upon you, as any 
woman bas claims upon the man who held her pro- 
wise to marry him.” 

“Tell her then that I relinquish all my claims 
upon her—that she is free as the wind that blows, I 
hope she will find a husband with whom she will be 
happy. She has my consent to marry whom she 
likes and when she likes, I shall iuterpose no ob- 
stacles in the way of her freedom.” 

Rossitur longed to appeal to him asa husband, but 
he was bound by his promise not to reveal his know- 
ledge of Joliette’s marriage to the baronet. He longed 
to appeal to him as a father, but he was also bound 
not to betray the secret of the existence of Sir Mark's 
son. He could only submit to the baronet’s pitiless 
decree. 

“You are very hard and bitter, Sir Mark,” he 
said. ‘ Poor Joliette! I believe now that she did 
not deceive herself when she told me she had ceased 
to love you. How can one love a being of marble?” 

“She told you that? We are of like mind, she 
aud I.” 

** If you had no desire to be reconciled with her, 
why did you return to England, Sir Mark?” 

**T came to watch her—to make her life one Jong 
agony, such as mine has been. By Heaven, if Il could 
ouly get some hold upon her I would wring her heart 
to its last capability of suffering !”’ 

Rossitur shuddered and moved towards the door. 

* T have but one thing farther to say, Sir Mark,” 
he exclaimed, “ and this is it: Joliette has firm, de- 
voted friends who will not permit you to harm her 
in word or deed, If necessary, we will appeal to the 
law. Since you decline to be her protector and friend, 
I will stand in that relation to her. Any blow 
destined for her, must first strike my breast!” 

He bowed and went out, closing the door after him. 

Sir Mark stood at the window and watched him 
ride down the avenue. The land-steward appeared 
presently, and lunched with the baronet. During the 


afternoon he was busy with accounts. Charles 

Vernon, attended by his valet, arrived before dinner 

and was installed in a luxurious suite of rooms. 
Vernon and the land-steward dived with Sir Mark, 


After dinner the latter went to Lis own cottage, and 
the former remarked: 

“I hope you will excuse me, Sir Mark, for the 
evening. I spend all my evenings at the abbey, you 
kuow. My poor little Joliette will scold me as.it is 
for being late.” 

Aud with a gay laugh Vernon took his leave, 

For an hour or more Sir Mark sat at his lonely 
hearth. Then he arose abruptly and ordered a horse, 
A little later, wrapped in his. furred overcoat, and 
with his fur cap drawn down over his. eyes, be. set 
out upon his visit to Blair Abbey. 

The night was clear and the stars were shining. 
He rode briskly, noting not the- starlight nor the fa- 
wiliar scene it revealed. 

A mile or two of hard riding and he was at the 

‘eat lodge-gates of Blair Abbey. 


An old woman came out of the picturesque lodge 
and opened the gates for him, and, he rode sowly 
now up the great winding avenue that led te the 
abboy. 

At a little distance from the terrace, he dismounted 
and hitched his horse toa tree. He did ‘aot care to 
appear as a guest, the target of curious, eyes. 

“I must see her am her own friends, myself 
unseen,” he thought, “Oh, Heaven! how I yearn 
for a sight of her fair, false face! How I long to 
hear her sweet voice! I hate her, yet I love her 
with a fierceness and a passion that appal me! Dur- 
ing all my suataiuap ion face has shown out. from 
memory, upon me aga star, Joliette, my wife, 
falsest of women, let me.see your face ounce more and 
I can die gladly!” 

He scanned the gray old pile through a mist of 
tears, such as had not. visited his eyes for mouths. 
He looked upon the ivy-grown ruins, Ah! if he 
had but known the treasure they held ia his little 
son and heir, 

Then he ascended the terrace, keeping in the sha- 
dow of the marble: vases and ornamental shrubs, 
and cautiously approached the drawing-room win- 
dows, 

The shutters were open. The silk and lace cur- 
tains were lowered, shrouding the window, but at the 
bottom there was @ brief space where the folds had 
fallen apart, and through this the light streamed out. 
He could hear gay laughter and the sound of joyous 
voices. 

A moment’s hesitation, then he folded his arms 


upon the window-sill, and drooped his Lead upon te 


them, and looked into the room, 
(To be continued.) 


ANCIENT BLONDES, 


Tue red hair of the Venetian ladies, made so 
famous by the poets and painters, was commonly as 
artificial as most of the light hair is of to-day. But 
if our modern belles were compelled to take half the 
pains to secure the fashionable hue for their locks 
that the Venetian ladies did, we imagine the blonde 
style of beauty would not long retain its favour. 

According to the account of a writer of the six- 
teenth century (Cesare Vicilio,) we learn that the 
houses of Venice are commonly crowned with little 
constructions in wood, resembling a turret without 
a roof. It is in these that the Venetian women may 
be seen as often, and indeed oftener, than in their 
chambers; itis there that, with their heads exposed 
to the full ardour of the sun during whole days, 
they strain every nerve to augment their charms, as 
if they needed it. 

Daring the hours when the sun darts his most 
vertical and scorching rays they repair to these 
boxes, and condemn themselves to broil in them un- 
attended ; seated there they keep on wetting their 
hair with a sponge dipped in some elixir of youth, 
prepared with their own hands or purchased. They 
moisten their hair afresh as fast as it is dried by the 
sun, and it is by the unceasing renewals of this 
operation that they become what you see them— 
blondes. When engaged in it they throw over their 
ordinary dress a peignoir of white silk, which they 
call a chiaronetta. They wear on their heads a straw 
hat without a crown, so that the hair drawn through 
the opening may be spread upon the borders ; this 
hat, doing double duty as a drying-line for the hair 
and a parasol to protect the neck, is called a 
solana. 

In winter, when the sun failed, they wet and dried 
their hair before the fire. Imagine this slow torture, 
ladies; and thank fortune you can now obey. the 
caprices of fashion without so severea demand upon 
your powers of endurance. 











How Mucn We Tatx.—It is well that all we 
say is not written down, not only because some of it 
might be rather against us, but because there would 
not.be room for it. A curious Frenchman has lately 
been making a calculation, which is that a man talks 
on an average three hours a day, at the rate of about 
twenty-nine octavo pages an hour, This would make 
eighty-seven pages a day, about six hundred a week, 
which would amount to fifty-two good-sized volumes 
every year. And then, multiplying this by the 
number of years in a man’s life, what a library he 
would have if it should all be printed! And, too, 
how very little of the whole would be worth preser- 
ving, and, how much he would be so glad if it had 
been left unsaid! 


SS 
Private R. Lee, 1st. Battalion 15th Regiment, anj 
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Private O. Darby, 47ti Regiment, 62 potuts each - 
lst period, Private T.. Sim, 70th Highlanders, 7} 
points. Best shooting company, “ D,” Captain John. 
stone’s, Ist Battalion 15 Regiment, 102°02. The 
following are the figure of merit of the Scotch regi- 
ments:—The 79th Highlanders, 97°84; best com. 
pany, 101°50; number of marksmen, 32:21. The 
78th Highlanders, figure of merit, 84:03; best com. 
pany, 91°62; number. of maxkgmen, 21°02, The 2n¢ 
Battalion 2ist Fusiliers, figure of merit, 82°61 ; best 
company, 90°61; number of. marksmen, 14°42. 


—————————————E—EEEE= 
ANXIOUS PARENTS AND DISCONTENTED 
CHILDREN, 


Many parents write to us that they have diff- 
culty in keeping their boys and girls. at home at 
evenings, and multitudes of boys and girls complain 
that theit homes are made so disagreeable that 
they feel constrained to find companionship and 
enjoyment elsewhere. All parties are anxious to 
have a remedy suggested for this uncomfortable 
state of things. 

The remedy must be applied, in the first instance, 
by the parents, and ypomane it is difficult to suggeat 
one which they will adopt. They must remember 
the days of their youth, and what was necessary to 
their comfort and enjoyment when they were boys 
and girls, and young men and young women, 
Having cleared their memories on these points, 
they should next try to make home what in their 
young days they wanted home to be. 

Young people, in order to be contented, must be in. 

terested in something, and they can take an interest 

in only such matters as are interesting to them. A 

boy of eighteen cannot feel, think or act like a man 

of forty-five. Nor can a girl of sixteeu find her 

Sean in such things as content the matron of 
orty. 

Just how any particular home is to be made 
attractive to any particular circle of young people, 
it is impossible to say. But the general principle 
to be kept in view is that the young people must 
have an atmosphere of genial affection thrown 
around them, and be permitted to indulge their 
youthful tastes in every way consonant with reason 
and their own well-being. 





GENIUS OF ENERGY: 

THERE is no genius in life like the genius of 
energy and activity. You will learn that all the 
traditions so current among young men—that cer- 
tain great characters have wrought their greatness 
by an inspiration, as it were—grow out of a great 
mistake. And you will farther find, when you come 
to measure yourself with men, that there are no 
rivals so formidable as those earnest, determined 
minds which reckon on the value of every hour, and 
which achieve eminence by persistent application. 

Literary ambition may inflame you at. certain 

eriods, and the thought of some great name will 
fash like a spark into the midst of your purposes ; 
you dream until midnight over your books ; you 
set up shadows and chase them down—other shadows 
and they fly. Dreaming will never catch them. 
Nothing makes the “ scent lie well ” in the hunt after 
distinction but labour. 

And it is a glorious thing, when once you are 
weary of the dissipation and ennui of your own aim. 
less thoughts, to take up some glowing page of an 
earnest thinker, and read deep and long until you 
feel the metal of his thoughts tinkling on your 
brain, and striking out from your flinty lethargy 
flashes of ideas that give the mind light and heat; 
and away you go, in the chase of what the soul 
within is creating on the instant, and you wonder 
at the fecundity of what seemed so-orude. — 

The glow of toil wakes you to the consciousness 
of your real capacities; you feol sure that they 
have taken a new step towards final development. 
In such moods it is that one feels grateful to the 
musty tomes which, at other hours, stand like 
curiosity-making mummies, with no warmth and 10 
vitality. Now they grow into the affections like new- 
found friends ; and gain a hold upon the heart, and 
lighta fire in the brain, that the years and tho mould 
cannot cover nor quench. 





Orpers have been given in France to proceed 
immediately with the manufacture of the new 
musket, model 1874 (system Gras). These weapous 
will only. be constructed in the workshops of the 
State; private firms will not be called upon to 
assist, he calculation is that in about a year & 





Tue Brest SuHors aT ALDERSHOT. — From the 
regimental returns of musketry issued from the 


Assistant-Adjutant-General’s office at Aldershot, it | 
appears that the best. shots, divisional 1st and 2nd | 
class, of the various corps stationed there on the 1st 
Sept., were:—Private John Robertson, 70th High- 
landers, 110 points ; 1st class, Sergeant Walker, 2nd | 
Battalion, 24 Regiment, and Private Robertson, 79th 











Highlanders, 50 points each; 2nd class 2nd period, | 


million of them will be made. Then only will the 


| arm be placed in the hands of the soldiers of the 


active army, and the men of the reserve and the 
territorial army will be drilled im the managemeut 


of this musket. The chassepots will be withdraws, 


and they will be altered to the new pattern. France 
has at present 1,800,000 of them. 
A CONTEMPORARY the other day stated that the 
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Constable of the Tower received 950l.a year for do- 
ing nothing, so immediately up jumps a demagogue 
and talks about “‘ enormous sinecures sweated out of 
the sixpences of the poor,” Now: the high office of 
Constable of the Tower; which is:supposed to be the 
supreme honour the Crown ‘cam bestow on a soldier, 
is one entirely without profit, unless the: privilege of 
occupying three dingy rooms’in the Beauchamp 
Tower can be considered profitable. Yet. how 
highly the honour is‘esteemed may be gathered ;by 
the names of the five last. field-marshals who, in 
succession, have held *the office. They are—the 
Duke of Wellington, Lord: Combermere,. Sir John 
3urgoyne, Sir George Pollock, and» now Sir 
William Gomm—certainly five soldiers it would 
puzzle the world to match: Sir Willism.is now 
ninety years of age, and has certainly deserved his 


honours. 








SCIENCE. 


Ir is calculated that at the commencement of 
October the length pierced on the two galleries of 
the St. Gothard tunnel was about 8,000 ft. or as 
nearly as possible one-sixth of the whole distance. 
At the present rate at which the-tunnel'is proceed- 
ing, it appears probable that the work will be com- 
pleted in something less than six years. 

Pactric Ocean TeLeGrarn Survey.—The ‘sur- 
vey ordered by the United States: government, to 
ascertain the es & of iaying a telegraph 
cable through the Pacific Ocean, between America, 
China and Japan has just been successfully com- 
pleted. The greatest depth of water measured was 
4,037 fathoms or 44 miless. Nothing to interfere 
with the working of a cable was discovered. 

A Frencn journal connected’ with. the metal 
trade give the following curious estimate of the 
value of a piece of iron costing in its rough state 
1f., after being employed for different manufactures, 
Made into horseshoes it is worth 3f.; agricultural 
implements, 4f. ; fonged into ornaments, 45f:; con- 
verted into neédles, 75f.; into steel buttons, 900f. ; 
employed as polished steel for decorative purposes, 
2,000£.; and made into shirt-studs, 6,000f. 

By an extremely simple process steel may be 
made so hard that it will pierce any substance but 
adiamond. Jewellers, lapidaries and miners, who 
wish to give their drills this degree of hardness, 
have but to subject them to thefollowing treat. 
ment: The tool is first brought toa white heat, and 
then pressed into a stick of sealing-wax; left there 
fora second, and then removed’ and inserted’ into 
the wax in another place. This operation should 
be repeated until the instrument is too cool to enter 
the wax. 

Tue curious’pro possessed by Chinese metal 
mirrors of ornamentation’ has long been a matter of 
wonder to persons ignorant of the reasons: for the 

henomenon. The manufacture:is described as fol- 
ows: Chinese mirrors are castings of a somewhat 
porous alloy, Before the reflecting face: is finally 
polished it is laid on an anvil and the embossed de- 
signs or figures at the back well hammered. This 
of course condenses and: closes thie, pores of the 
metal in these parts, and in’ consequence, when the 
face is finally polished, the metal in front of the 
design has its power of reflecting light increased, 
and so gives rise to. the, fallacious idea that the 
pattern shines through the metal. 

DerecTion oF Fucustn ADULTERATIONS.—It 
has become quite. common for French’ wine mer- 
chants and confectioners to use fuchsin to heighten 
the colour of their wares, The poisonous properties 
of this substance have been repeatedly demon- 
strated, so that, in addition to its being a mere 
adulteration, its consumption in other substances 
18 directly detrimental to health. The presence of 
the substance can be readily recognized in ‘the fol- 

owing manner: Plate about’1} ounces’of the sus- 
pected compound in a phial, and treat’ first’ with 
150 grains of subacetate of lead, and then with 300 
grains of amylie alcohol. If, after agitating the 
mixture, the alcohol which separates appears colour- 
ess, no fuchsin is present ; if the aleohclis coloured 
ted, the reverse is the case. 

Ar the Chilian Exhibition, to be held in the 
autumn of 1875, the following’ special prizes will be 
awarded:—First, 1,000 dolsi,im gold; for the best 
style of narrow-gauge railroad, not exceeding 3it., 
shown by fixed material and rolling stock, including 
locomotive and tender sufficient to! accommodate 
and carry'sixto 100 tons up gradients of one in fifty, 
with curves of 164 ft. radius. Second, 1,000dols., 
in gold, for the best system of measuring and dis- 
tributing water for the. purposes‘of irrigation, in 
Specified or proportional.quantities. The invention 
lust be accomplished by the necessary apparatus 
to demonstrate its applicability to the requirements 
of Chili, _ Third, 500:dols. im gold. for the best ex- 
Ploring drill, adapted to mining oprations of coal, 
iron, copper, silver, gald, e 

M. A. Nicoun states that he has succeeded in 
Producing telescopic reflecting mirrors cheaply 





ani easily-by the electro-plating process. He takes 
the mould of a concave surface, made of a mixture 
which is either an electrical co itself or else 
@ non-conductor metallized by the aid of nitrate-of 


silver and phosphorus dissolved in sulphide. of: - 


carbon. In either case the mould is plunged in 
a bath of galvanie silver; where the current, con- 
duced very peas the mould determines .a de- 
osit of excellent’ quality. When the silver 
as reached a thickness of 0-015 in. the bath 
of that metal is replaced by one of copper; 
so as to obtaim-a solid ing: The mould is then 
dissolved or melted and the mirror remo ing 
farther being necessary than a light» i 
M. Nicole adds that he has produced j 
of 4 in. in diameter in this manner. 
New Prussian Guns.—The new Pemssiam-field 
ns are of the same diameter aw the 
‘ormer pieces, but weigh 391 , 
of 260, while the new projeotiléns weig p) kélo- 
grammes instead of 4}, and hawemainiti i 
of 500 instead of 360 metresy, 
the new gun against the oldome-were: hi: 
ay 3 at be oa See i. num 
er of pieces of shells in thestargetavas ee pro« 
portion of 2°5 tol, and ballssand:piseesof:ah: 
3 to1; but these advan 
“é bs expense of epee natery 
whole—gun, charge 
grammes; instead of ‘1; 
equa: to about 
importance”of’ this faet;:itt hase 


bieen-decided 
the horse: batteries, attached! te: cavalry divisions, | prod 
Ces. ’ 


a 

shall be supplied with the» newrpiccess. 
MBASUREMENT. OF) THEeCiEIICcAL\ ACTION: OF: 
Sonar Lienr—Dr T. Ti..Phiipson, F.C.S., says: 
“‘ Many yearsago'l. mado some experiments on this 
subject in Parisy.anddéscribed a method which:I 
believe ca; nore accurate results tham 


any hitherto obtaimel. Having;discovered thati.ar| ’ 


“ ourless Fv ea horcm of ammonia in by 
phurie aci ish'blue when expose 1 
the sun, and:colourless againduring the 6, aan’ 
that the a of*o ical action exerted: to -pro- 
duce this tint’ mayrbexaccurately determindiby a 
dilute solution of pyran: of potash itsnffices 
to operate always upon: same q » off subs 
stance, and toexpose:it to; tlie light’ fér they same 
period of timeyandtin everyrrespect>in tiie: same 
conditions, imordemto possessva Li eae 
process:by meansiofwhich the-problem offthe che~ 
mical intensity ofselar lightmaysomedayybe solved 


in a A mere. 

AcinIn Pianrs.—Schonbein first de- 
tec of différent plants, 
by the common: 


acilijassolution.of 
potassium iodide; starch, ands ic 
gives to the liquor containing. nitrous avid «- fine 
blue colour. Subsequently, however; he-was: ledto 
attnibute this bluing to the presence of active 
oxygen and.no longer to nitrous acid. In order to 
determine whether or not Schonbein's second con- 
clusion was a correct one, a series,of experiments 
has been made. The conclusion drawn from these 
tests is that very strong evidence is offéred of the 
presence of nitrous acid in plants; for the forma- 
tion of nitric acid would be ‘preceded necessarily 
by that of nitrous, the latter being, as it were, a 
stepping-stone to the former: So that the bluing, 
which the experiments obtained from the juices of 
the different plants, is probably caused in large 
measure by tho nitrous‘acid present in those juices, 
with which, as‘soon as ‘the oxygen of’ the air comes 
in contact and the chemical changes (fermentation 
and decomposition) begin, this acid is either de- 
stroyed or changes into nitric, 

Tue Heart a Mecnanrcan Moror.—Dr: 
Marcy says in a recent demonstration that the heart 
acts Tite all mechanical motors,.in that the fre- 
quency of the pulsation varies according to the re- 
sistance which it meets in driving the blood through 
the vessels ; that is, when the resistance beeomes 
greater the throbs: diminish, and, on the contrary, 
they accelerateif the opposition becomes less. Dur- 
ing life, the action of the nervous centres makes 
itself felt on the heart, of which it renders the 
pulsations slower or quicker,, whatever may be the 
resistanee experienced, Dr. Marcy is said to have 
eliminated this nervous influence by removing the 
heart of an animal and causing it to work under 
purely mechanical conditions. Thus, the heart of a 
turtle was arranged. with a system of rubber tubes, 
representing veins and arteries; calf’s blood defi- 
brinated. was caused to circulate, and a registering 
instrument noted the amplitude and frequency of 
the movement of the organ. When the tube con- 
taining the blood leaving the heart was compressed, 
the liquid accumulated in the rear of the obstacle, 
and the heart emptied itself with greater difficulty, 
the pulsatidus weakening perceptibly ; on relaxing 
the pressure, thus allowing free course to the blood, 
the throbs accelerated rapidly. 

Tur TRANSIT oF VeNus.—The last expedition 
for observing the transit of Venus is now on the 








point of leaving England for Ezypt. It has deve- 


loped into one of considerably greater magnitude 
than was at first rey The PF nagy ee yer 
orem organized y ir George Airy, instead o 
get eietaien itl : - hoe hts 
; longitude of which city is to 
‘ound mee. telegraph signals with 
or which purpose a branch station will 
be at Alexandria.. For the actual obser- 
vation-o¥ the transit Cairo, Thebes and Suez are 
selected, fie longitude of the last two being obtained 
by i en pe 5 signals with Cairo. The 
ap the enterprise will probably 
at bess. Private expeditions have been 
organized, all of them in concert with the English 
Government.one. The whole may be enumerated as 
follows :—English Government Expedition.—Chief, 
Captain C. Orde Browne; photographic branch, 
Captain Abney; astronomers, Mr. S. Hunter and 
Mr. Newton. Professor Déllen, the Russian astro- 
nomer, and Colonel Campbell fave organized private 
itions to Thebes. Dr. Anvers proposes to be 
rat Cairoor Thebes, and Admiral Ommaney 
may also: join. the English ty as an associate 
astronomer. Thewwhole of the telescopes and huts 
from G won boardithe Peninsular 
and Orientalvessal#*Hindostan,{”"which left South- 
ampton omethe 1sttOctober. 
FRENCHESAW MMEING. 
’ Tim: Parias makeraviiave.almost.a monoply, w® 
e hi sof ribbon saw; and of 
smuchsattention-to the 
‘of’ saws and other articles 
others, M. Dugoujon, 
who. has: steam worksat/ Paris, has. patented a 
ber-of' i vedimodes:of manufacture. The 


‘cold several. times, in 
order:to minttiice and the metal homo- 


‘ fal furnaces, from:which 

i carelhilfvemeltdadynadiiriven bttie: proper 
témperaturc. agexphitmged in: a: batt of! colza oil ; 
thisdsdoreitha dark chambers. The tempering is 
effeetéd with thevaid of machines; whivl cause the 
bladesto pass between cast eee’ heated to a 
fixed temperature, accordingrtor natare-of the 
articleto be produced. Tiie»teeth of tlie saws aro 
by machinery; whichyregquire;onlgdabourers to 
attend it. Since the whighy deprived the 
establishment of some of'i men; M. Dugoujon 
has effected the planishin ing of circular 
and other saws and varticles by ma- 


chinery, andj itis. said, wi atiadvantage with 
respect to regul ip and sepia, 

Another introduction’ is theanechanical-reditction 
ofthe: joints of ribbou sawss. Tiiexbreaking-of the 
joint: isethe onlygingonvenienge about this useful 
instrument. Thesverkimeamdmweroducing the welded 





‘pact b meatier ot the: file; searcely ever left it of 


e : hiokness as the rest of the blade ; 
— - either created extra friction or was liable to 
reak. 

By the new method the reduction is made by 
grinding instead of filing; and as that is effected 
longitudinally, instead of across the blade, the 
thickness is rendered perfeotly uniform. This in- 
vention is said to save 60,per cent, in wages, besides 
the cost of files, 


A yEw mineral has been discovered by Senor M. 
Bareena at Huitzuco, in Mexico. It resembles 
stibuibe, or sulphide of antimony, and has been 
named “ Livingstonite,”” in honour of the great 
traveller. 

Sianor Grro.aAMo Pontr, of Milan, has be- 
queathed the whole of his property, valued at 865,000 
Austrian lire, to the “ three academies of science of 
London, Paris, and Vienna, to be divided equally 
among them, and invested forthe purpose of institut- 
ing two competitions annually in mechanics, agricul- 
ture, physics, and chemistry, travels by sea or land, 
and literature.’”’ As, however, it is not clear what 
English society is indicated, Lord Derby invites 
claims to the bequest. It is stated that the relatives 
of the testator intend to dispute the will. 

Don’t Tett Att You Know.—It is a bad plan 
to, place unreserved confidence in man or woman. 
Never tell anyone everything about yourself—lot 
there be a little mystery and reserve ; your friends: 
will like you all the better for it. A book that you 
“know by heart” must inevitably be cast aside 
for a fresh volume; so will you be served if you 
allow yourself to be thoroughly read. But be pre- 
pared, in any emergency, to look your own life and 
acts fully in the face without even flinchinz, or 
mark yourself a coward, It iy not necessary to 
publish to the world all that is strictly personal, 
unless ridicule and frittering of power are desired; 
but if gossip makes itself busy with your name do 
not be aggrieved if-a grain of truth is spread over 
a dozen falsehoods. Pass them by in silence, and dc 
not even then forget your habitual res rve Justice 
will be. done you in time, never fear, aud thé less 
you clamour for it the better. Don’t talk too much. 
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[THE SECOND ASKING.] 


GEORGE FROST'S MADNESS. 

MADAME BERESFORD was dressing for the 
last act of “ Traviata”; the “ wait” was tediously 
long. Young Falconbridge had ordered his brougham 
to the opera-house, 

** We will look in here for a moment to see if you 
cau find any of the old familiar faces,” he said to Mr. 
Frost, “ and if not will drive round to the club. You 
will meet half a dozen at least of the old clique there 
—Knox, Ferris, and that set. Beyond an occasional 
Gight to Paris and back they have all been jogging 
ou in the old way, while you have been putting 
girdlee about the world. You've been a lucky dog, 
George. It’s frightfully monotonous here.” 

“Yes Paris is the freshest, most lively place I 
have seen for many a day,” said Mr. Frost, eagerly 
surveying the boxes through his lorgrette, 

Falconbridge glanced at him furtively. 

His pale blue eyes looked at everything in life 
through their thin, colourless lashes, with the same 
calm, furtive indifference—a habit he had learned 
when he was a lad, and fancied it the correct thing 
to be impassive and blasé. Habit had become nature 
aow. As he scanned Frost's cheeks, grown thin and 
tanned in African jungles and polar ice-floes, and his 
bright, keen eyes, it was not the chances of travel or 
change he envied him so much as the eager, boyish 
spirit which gave zest to even the tiresome brilliaucy 
of this scene, 

“ Upon my word, Frost,” he said, laughing, “I be- 
lieve that the muses and the pretty women give you 
as keen enjoyment to-night as when you were a 
smooth-faced boy at college.” 

“ More, more!” was the hearty rejoinder. “I’ve 
learned at least one bit of wisdom, Falconbridge, as I 
neared middle-age ; and that was to shut my eyes tu 
the pricking shell of every nut, and to take all the 
good I could out of the kernel.” 

“But you must have hard choruses far better 
trained than this?” 





**The music which I am listening to always seoms 
the finest in the world to me. There is a good head 
—that old man’s in the box opposite. It would serve 
as a study for St. Peter, eh ?’’ 

“ That is Poole, the celebrated stock speculator,” 
with a shrug and sneer, “ You heard of him yester- 
day.” 

“Yes,” Frost replied, hastily. “No matter; 
the man must have fought hard against his nature 
to sink into such a harpy as that, That girl in the 
buff silk and lace; that is a pure face, Falcon- 
bridge.”’ 

“‘Made up! Made up! Enamel and false hair. I 
venture to bet, George,” said Falconbridge, with an 
indulgent laugh, ‘‘ that from Indus to the Pole, you 
have not found a single woman who was not beau- 
tiful in your eyes or a model of every virtue.” 

“You give me credit for too much good-nature. 
Now, there is a face which attracts me more than 
any other in the house, in the third lower pro- 
scenium box.” 

“Oh, Mrs. Froissart! I’m a little surprised you 
should have chosen a popular favourite. She has 
been a noted beauty for many years. She essays the 
réle of s bel-esprit now, as her bloom is fading.” 

Mr. Frost did not lower his glass. 

“Beauty! Bel-esprit?” he repeated, with » 
puzzled air. “I should hardly have ventured, from 
that face, to call her either the one or the other.” 

““Well, I care very little for women’s looks 
myself. I don’t pretend to be a connoisseur. 
Horses, now, I do understand, But I should have 
thought Mrs, Froissart’s beauty beyond dispute.” 

“I would have judged that woman too sincere 
to essay to play any rdle,” said Frost, still looking 
steadily at the box. “And as for bloom, she never 
can have had any,” 

“Eh?” queried Falconbridge, with a faint show 
of surprise. “ it is not possible, now, that you can 
have meant Mrs. Froissart’s daughter all the time ? 
lf you did, it is the first time she was ever noticed, 


— 


‘except as the most liopeless ugly that ever Provi- 
- dence provided for a luvely mother.” 

“It isan ugly face,” he said, calmly, “ but very 
' attractive, as I said.’’ 

Falconbridge laughed ; & shallow, jeoring little 
‘laugh, which sometimes suited him, as did his 
, colourless hair and moustache, 

“Come round to their box, then. 
be plenty of time to findall the men at the club 
' after the opera is over, provided Madame Beresford 
is not as unconsciovable a time in dying as usual,” 
| “No. Let us go and look up Ferris at once.” 

Frost was as full of half-superstitious fancies ay 
| when he was a boy. The woman's face aud the 
| woman seemed to him worth study, as the mos; 
curiously genuine he had seen for a long time. Ils 
would not allow Falconbridge to be the mediuw 
| which should bring them together. 
| But the little man’s amusement at Frost’s admi- 
| ration could not be repressed. He joked about it to 
| every man whom they met at the club. 
| Froissart’s ‘ugly duck’ has turned out to bea 
'gwan at last,” he told Ferris. “Frost bas broushs 
| home a taste cultivated up to that standard.” 

At which Ferris shrugged his shoulders. 

“You never fell under the lash of the young 
lady’s sarcasm, George, that is plain. She hath au 
eager and a nipping wit.” 

“ She could have no cause of displeasure with me, 
I have not even been introduced to her.” 

“No matter, She is an Arab, by nature. You 
are her enemy, by right of having been born.” 

Mr. Frost did not answer. He did uot accept his 
opinions at secondhand. Ferris’s prejudices only 
made him more determined to know aud make a 
friend of the girl. 

“Come, come!” said .Charley Knox, good- 
humouredly. “ This is no place to discuss a lady's 
temper, Ferris. What are you going to do abou 
that mare of yours ?” 

George Frost met Knox the next morning, and 
they sauntered into a picture gallery to sve what 
there was new in pictures, In the inner room ons 
or two ladies were seated before a landscape, evi- 
dently fresh from the easel. Old Colonel Nalley was 
with them, standiog behind their chairs. 

“TI hope,” said Charley to Frost, ‘they will be 
careful in their criticism, Thatis the artist beside 
them, poor little girl! She has her living to make 
somehow,” . 

The colonel appeared to know who the shiabbily 
dressed little woman was also, for, after waiching 
her a moment, he perched his glasses on. his nose 
and began. 

“ As fine a bit of colouring as I ever saw!” he 
said, “Look at that sky, Mrs, Froissart. That is 
nature itself, madam. Oue can almost feel the wind 
blowing over that grass.” He caught sight of tho 
girl’s flushed face and sparkling eyes just then, aud 
continued, enthusiastically, “The painter of that 
picture has a brilliant career before her, or I am no 


There will 


prophet!” iy ally 
“Yes, yes! But——” ventured Mrs. Froissart’s 
soft voice. The colonel stooped and whispered to 


her and her daughter. “Oh, itis really very finely 
done! The only gem in the room!” suid Mrs. 
Froissart, hastily. 

“I beg to differ with you both,” said the young 
lady, coolly. “ You are in an unusually charitable 
mood to-day, or you would see that there is not 
a correct line in the drawing, nor a slade of 
colour——” 

“My dear ” 

Mra. Froissart gave a warning glance. 

“Not a shade of colour which has been given by 
an artist’s hand,” pursued her daughter, quictly. 
“ There is no life in any fap of the picture. No 
impartial judge could find either promise or per- 
formance in it.” 

The young artist stepped back hastily and left the 
room. George Frost flushed angrily as he saw her 
haggard and shocked face, 

“My dear Hetty, how could you?” cried Mrs. 
Froissart. 

“It was the truth, as you*know, mamma.” 

“ Of course,” said the colonel. “But the poor 
creature's bread and butter depends on this work of 
hers.” 

“She never will earn bread and butter by it. And 
the sooner she knows that the better.” 

Frost motioned to his companiun, and they both 
went out. 

“ Now there is a good deal of excuse to be made for 
Hetty Froissart,” said Charley, as they sauntered 
down the street. “ She has been always thrown iu the 
shade by that brilliant mother of hers, and the shade 
is not a good place for a girl to grow in. ‘here's 4 
time in every woman's life when it is natural that 
she should be first and brightest in the house. Poor 
Hetty has been admitted on sufferance, as one might 





say, since she was a baby. Her mother is perpetually 
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ou the watch to cover np her defects. That sort of 
hing, when it becomes chronic, you see, in a 
voman’s life has a very depressing effect on her, 
eorge; very depressing.” 

“] can understand that; but why should it make 
ber hard or belligerent 2?” 

Knox’s good-natured countenance was overcast ; 
be could not hear a street cur abused without putting 
ia a disclaimer. 

“Hetty—I knew her asa child, and I forget and 
call her Hetty—Miss Froissart began with a morbid 
sense of her ugliness and inferiority. Her belligerence, 
as you call it, is au armour she puts on to cover a too 
sensitive nature.” 

“I certainly found nothing in her face to indicate 
cruelty, such as she showed to that poor girl ; for it 
was cruelty.” 

The two men met again that evening at a ball, given 
by Mrs. John Livingstone, and stood for awhile look- 
ing at the dancers. 

“There is a good deal of genuine beauty among 
the old families in both men and women,” said Frost. 

“ Yes, and here are the best types of it. Yet your 
eyes rest oftenest in one corner where there is cer- 
tainly very little beauty, George,” said Knox, glano- 
ing significantly to a small figuro in a dark, quiet 
dress, which made an odd contrast to the brilliant 
mass of colour. 

“ Because there is something in the face that does 
xest them.” \ 

“Looking at the Froissarts, eh ?”’ said Falcon- 
bridge, coming up behind them. ‘“ The daughter is 
apparently ten years older than the mother. What 
is the use of dressing herself like a grandmother if 
she is plain ?” 

Frost, a few minutes later, was presented to his 
heroine, and became dissatisfied with her on the in- 
stant. There certainly was no reason for coming to 
a ball in a dress as disagreeably conspicuous for its 
Quaker-like primness as her mother’s was youth- 
fully gay. There was no reason why the moment 
he was presented to her she should lose the half- 
sad, wholly sincere expression which had attracted 
him, and bristle into the look of a sentinel, suspicious 
of an ecemy. 

“She need not challenge me with her eye to 
mortal combat,” he thought, irritably. °‘ Nobody in 
the room has so kindly a feeling for her as I have, 
[ suspect.”” 

The kindly feeling was in danger of evaporating 
before the evening was over. Mrs. Froissart had 
that royal gift, possessed by so few, of making every- 
body pleased with themselves, and that without a 
word of uttered flattery. Her daughter, on the con- 
trary, appeared to take keen delight in stripping off 
their self-complacency, and forcing each man to see 
bimself as his worst enemy saw him. She had a 
curious skill in doing this, while preserving, out- 
wardly, the tone and manner of thorough good- 
breeding. 

Charles Knox was the last victim. Apart from 
his kindly nature and a certain plain practical sense, 
Knox had little to commend him in society. With 
men he was simple and direct in his manner; but 
with women he invariably attempted artistic and 
literary subjects, and, unless skilfully aided, inevi- 
tably made an absurd failure. He received no aid 
from Miss Froissart, She sat placidly waiting in 
absolute silence while he stammered and finally 
broke down, extricating himself, his round, boyish 
face in a blaze of mortification. 

Mr. Frost was left alone with her. It somehow 
suited his feeling toward her to speak as though 
they had always known each other, and that 
thoroughly. 

Bx word or two from you,” he said, quietly, 
would have covered poor Knox’s mistake, and 
saved him much pain,” 

“And a womanly woman wonld have spoken it?” 
she said, turning on him quickly. 

“I did not say that, Miss Froissart.” 

“But you thought it?” 

‘If you think it, why do you not act on it ?” 

Pe heat that had risen to her sallow cheek died 


“There is a superfluity of courtesy in the world,” 
she said. “It is wholesome for Mr. Knox as for all 
of us to face the truth now and then. When a man 
sees that heis but a bungler and incapable, he will 
tate himself at his proper value.’ 

' Women,” pursued Frost, calmly, “ are too partial 
e their view to set the true value on any man. 

arley Knox has solid qualities which far outweigh 
uy petty social deficiencies. He is just, for instance, 
~ loyal to his friends, It was only this morning I 
eard him defend an unpopular woman valiantly, 
aa og because she had long ago been his playmate.” 
bs he looked at him keenly. Not # glance pointed 

's words. But she understood them. A sudden, 
Fwy change passed into her face. He fancied 

t the tears stood in her eyes. Catching sight of 





Knox, at the other side of the room, a moment later, 
she motioned to him to come to her, 

“Pray give your seat to Mr. Kuox,” she said to 
Frost, with more cordiality of manner than she had 
yet shown, ‘‘I have something to say to him.” 

Charley took the place, smiling, but awkward, and 
a little scared. All that she said was: 

**T hear that you have spoken of me kindly, and I 
want to tell you that I don’t deserve it from you; so 
let there be no more of it.” 

Mr. Knox made no reply whatever. His silence 
convinced her that he had more sense than she had 
given him credit for. 

She turned full on him, and held out her hand, pre- 
cisely ag a man would do; but there was a pathetic, 
flickering smile in her eyes, which only could come 
from & woman, 

“You may think as woll of me as you choose,” she 
said. “Iam uot so rich in good opinions that I can 
spare any,” 

Charley grasped her hand cordially, and settled 
down comfortably in the corner of the seat. He 
thought he and Hetty Froissart were friends now for 
liie—allies, intimates—and was thereupon preparing 
to be confidential, when she said, coldly rising : 

“It is not necessary for you, however, to do pen- 
ance by entertaining me. I have bored too many 
— men this eveuing—they have been unusually 

ind and amiable,” and, with a distant bow, she 
vanished out of the door behind them, 

“ Where is she gone, Knox ?” asked Frost, coming 
up, anxiously, 

“T sup to the ladies’ dressing-room, to mope 
alone until Mrs. Froissart is ready to go home. My 
sister tells me she finds her there almost every night, 
pale and sleepy, and with a tongue as slarp as a 
dagger. Jenny thinks it is pride and ill-temper 
that makes her hold herself aloof, but I think it ia 
a consciousness uf intolerable loneliness.” 

Two or three weeks passed, but Mr. Trost made 
no progress in finding the kernel of this nut; end, 
despite his boasted skill in avoiding irritation, 
its shell was too sharp-set with prickles not to cause 
him discomfort and disappointment. 

Perhaps the chief disappointment lay in the fact 
of Miss Froissart’s utter indifference to him. He had 
the sense to know that he was of a different make 
of man from the inexperienced, immature young fel- 
lows who crowded fashionable drawing-rooms that 
winter. Surely, he thought, he was not unworthy 
of a few hours’ pleasant intercourse, for that, he told 
himself, was all that he asked from her. 

Early in April_he went down to spend a week or 
two in a country-house, 

One damp, cloudy morning, he rode out as usual 
for an hour’s canter, before breakfast, on av unfre- 
quented road running along by the water. It was 
too early for the villagers to be astir. The 
dawn had broken redly over the water, but the sun 
would not rise behind the long stretch of woods to 
his left for an hour. 

Now and then he passed a field where tho plough- 
man was turning up the yellow mould for the potato- 
planting, or met a sleepy fisherman coming home 
with his basket half-full, and the mud yet undried on 
his bare knees. 

To anybody else the prospect would have been 
unmeaning and tame enough. But Frost drew in the 
cold air, and noted every far-off sparkle on the 
leaden water, every tinge and shade of delicate green 
on the fields of early wheat, even found something to 
admire in pasteboard villas and chateaux that had 
grown up, like mushrooms, on either side of the 
road, The pale wisp of smoke rising from a chim- 
ney against the reddened sky, the scamper of a young 
colt in the field racing against time, all helped to make 
the hearty young fellow’s eye brighter and his sunny 
temper ready for another cheerful day. Even his 
horse had caught a quicker pace since he belonged 
to Frost than he had ever known before, and had 
developed certain gay and mischievous tricks more 
clever than agreeable. Frost had reached the point 
where the bridle-road ran into the turnpike, and was 
about to turn homeward, when he saw a man runving 
to meet him, and beckoning violently for him to 
quicken his pace. 

Beyond, dimly seen in the still, heavy mist, was 
an overturned cart or waggon, a horse standing be- 
side it, and a group of dark figures seated on the 
ground. According to his habit, Frost was on fire 
in a moment, and put his horse to the gallop. 

“What has happened? What can I do?” he 
shouted, before reaching the group. 

‘‘Lend me your horse to bring a doctor.” 

With one glance at the man’s face, Frost throw 
himself off, and, and held the horse for the other to 
mount, 

‘**You look hardly able to manage him,” he said, 
as he gave the bridle into his trembling hands. 

“Yes, Iam able. It is my wife that lies dead 
yonder. The child may be saved.” 





He galloped off, and Frost hurried on. In ap- 
other moment he was at the scene of theaccident. A 
light waggon lay shattered in a diteb, which ran 
alongside of the road; the horse, still terrified and 
panting, stood beside it. On the ground lay a child, 
a little girl, with its head supported by a heap of 
grass, Her face was colourless with pain, but she 
was watching intelligently a woman who was 
kneeling over her mother, loosening the tight-fitting 
gown. 

“The woman is dead,” said Frost, in a low voice. 
“Had you not better look to the child?” 

“She is not dead,” was the answer, without the 
— looking up. “I feel a motion at her heart. 

elp me to lift her.” 

As she turned toward him he saw that the speaker 
was Hetty Froissart, But it was no time for con- 
ventional feeling. 

Frost had picked up a good deal of surgical and 
medical knowledge, knocking about the world out- 
side of the limits of civilization, He examiued the 
woman hastily. 

“She has only fainted, as you say, Miss Frois- 
sart,’’ he said, “ Her arin is out of place. Put your 
hand here, If you can hold her firmly I may Leable 
to set it.” 

With a skilful twitch and pressure the arm slipped 
back into its socket. The woman opened her eyes 
with a feeble groan, then closed them again. 

**T am afraid she has some internal injury. She 
looks to me as if she were dying,’’ said Miss Frois- 
sart, without looking up. 

She had no time for that. She was absorbed in 
her patient. Frost could not but notice how firm 
and tender was her handling, and yet how terribly 
she herself was shaken, There was something in 
her intent, anxious eyes and her broken voice very, 
very like the incertitude and weakuess of a child. 

* Her husband,” she said, “ thought she was dead. 
If I could give her back to him alive! What do you 
think? Oh, her breath is going !” 

She threw her arms about the woman in terror. 

“You will stifle her in that way,” said Frost, 
drawing her back. “I donot think she has had 
any other hurt than that in her arm and the shock 
of the fall.” 

He tried to speak with calm authority, but he was 
ashamed to know how moved he was, aud that it was 
not by the sight of the woman on the ground, who 
was perhaps dying, but by the spectacle of the living 
one leaning ovor her. The pale, homely face up- 
turned to his was almost beautiful, so clearly did the 
womanly, tender soul shine through it. 

Miss Froissart, who would have kept her self-poise 
before any principality or power, and through all 
social dilemmas, lost command of herself with this 
woman, and began to sob and beg her back to life 
with passionate words. 

“She breathes still! Oh my dear, my dear! For 
your husband’s sake! And the child—only think of 
the child! I’m sure you'll not die, You'll get well. 
There now! You're better already,” she urged, 
lifting up ber head gently in her arms, 

The man returned at that moment, bringing @ 
doctor, whom he had met by the road side. He threw 
himself off his horse and took his wife by the arms 
when he saw her alive as though he were going to 
shake her, 

“Why, Susy, it’s you, is it?” he said. 

Hetty Froissart drew back near Frost. She glanced 
at him, laughingly, but her eyes were full of tears 
and her chin trembled. 

“ This is not dramatic joy,” said Frost, laughing. 

No. . But it is real.” 

The doctor, a young, intelligent-looking man, 
beckoned them both at the moment, and made them 
of use in holding bandages. 

“I willtake your wife and child home. It is ia 
my way,” he said, curtly, when he had done, to the 
husband. “ You can follow on foot,” and bowing in 
a business-like way to Frost and Miss Froissart, ha 
drove slowly off, leaving them standing in the road, 

* And after that adventure——” said Frost, look- 
ing at her with a laugh. 

“You must come home with me to breakfast, I 
am with the Dycers, and was out for a walk, when 
I saw this poor woman thrown. It was you brought 
her to life after all.” 

Was it that she had been stirred to the very depths 
of her nature? Or was it the early morning air, the 
muddy dress, the absurd stumbles which he made, 
leading his horse and looking im her faee. 

It is certain that this was the woman whom he 
knew Hetty Froissart to be, when first he looked 
into her sad, significant eyes, but whom he had nevor 
found before. She was wholly off guard, The sad 
eyes sparkled with fun or turned to his appeajing as 
a child, She was confidential, inconsequent, absurd. 
It was the frank meeting of two old friends, between 
whom exists the mest perfect. freemagenry, and ia 
whieh neither hagz.a thought of self, 
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“T shall not go in to breakfast,” he said, pausing 
atthe gate. “But may I come back and go with 
you to find the patients? We are responsible for 
their cure.” a 

Old Mrs. Dycer watched Frost and his companion 
that ovening as they passed down the lawn. 

‘“‘Hetty is herself with a young person at last,” 
she said to her husband. “It is only old men and 
women who know how loveable the child is.” 

During the next week Frost spent every day with 
the Dycers. He, at least, learned how loveable was 
Hetty Froissart. He followed her to town. 

Tho next night he entered the quiet, old-fashioned 
parloar where Mrs. Dycer sat reading. 

“T camo to say good-bye,” he said, “I sail to- 
morrow in the ‘ Scotia.’ ” 

The old lady took off her glasses and looked keenly 
at him. 

“No!” ho said, forcing a laugh, “I go alone. 
Miss Froissart has refused me—scornfully, I might 
say. She certaiuly did not temper her decision with 
any gentleness.” 

“ My dear boy, I could have told you this long ago. 
The man who wins Hetty Froissart must first remove 
her fortune or her uglyface. She is haunted so per- 
petually by tho last that she believes the other is 
the only irducement which can bring any man to 
woo her, even you.” 

“She should have keener insight,” he said, quietly. 
“As she has not, there is no hope of any love be- 
tween us.” 

Frost did cail in the “ Scotia,” and for two or three 
years was lost. Whether he disappeared into Sibe- 
rian snows or Australian jungles nobody knew. 

It was early in the spring of ’72 that Falconbridge 
crossing a street at Naples one windy morning met 
a burly man, in a shaggy coat, his face covered with 
a beard and moustache, 

He halted, looked after him with his thin lashes, 
superciliously. 

“ IT know that fellow,” he said to his companion, a 
penniless young count, who found it profitable to 
tutoyer the rich traveller, “That is a man who 
travelled all over the world to come home and fall in 
love with the most sarcastic woman in it. She re- 
jected him, and he has been a wanderer ever since, 
unable to heal the wound.” 

“These love matters are incomprehensible. A 
species of sorcery—magnetism, or what you may 
chcose to call it.” 

The idea of Frost’s incurable wound, however, 
appeared such an inexhaustible joke to Falconbridge 
that he made search in tho hotels for Frost, and, 
finally meeting him, was greeted cordially, as usual 
by that warm-hearted fellow, who made no inquiries; 
however, concerning home. 

Mr. Falconbridge, therefore, volunteered some in- 
formation, watching him keenly over his cigar. 

“TI return in the ‘Sea Nymph’ on Tuesday. 
Some other friends aboard. Painter and the friends. 
Froissart’s daughter’s unmarried still, Very good 
brand, these cigars, Frost.” 

“Fairenough. Have you seen Gaiignani to-day? 
There is some gossip which you will be interested 
in.” 


There seemed no hope for any questions from 
Frost ; so, after half an hour, Falconbridge broached 
the subject again. 

“ The worst failure we have had for years was that 
of Stirling. He pulled down the Froissarts. They 
banked with him. They are well-nigh penniless, I 
learn. That is what is taking them home now.” 

Frost nodded indifferently, as Falconbridge 
thought. He rose to go, having missed his joke. 

“Cured, even of that jagged wound, like the rest 
of us,” he thought. “When shall we see you again, 
Frost?” he asked, lighting his cigar. 

‘*You will not lose sight of me,” he said, quietly. 
“T sail in the same vessel. 

It was with no slight surprise one evening, when 
alone on deck, that Miss Froissart saw her old lover 
eome towards her with a curious air of quiet’ and 
steadiness upon his face, 

He sat down beside her deliberately, 

“You look,” she said, smiling, “like: a ‘Scotch 
Irishman who has made up his mind. I don’t know 
any better type of determination than that,” 

“T have been making it up for four years, That 
is long enough in which to determine on an act, or 
to prove it sincere; isn’t it ?”’ 

She smiled again, but the sad’ eyes suddenly 
gathered watehful meanings, and turned upon him. 

“TI have a prejudice in favour of blunt frankness 
in all matters, even the most delicate,” hesaid. “So 
have you, Miss Froissart.” 

“So have I,” she returned, gently. 

“ Then,” — he looked her directly in the eyes— 
“Three years ago I loved you. I certainly never 
had loved another woman. You rejected me. I felt 
that you cared for meas you did for no other man, 
and I feel it now. I was told that some question of 





money, some suspicion of my motives came between 
us. There can be now nosuch question. I know 
that you and Tare alike poor. I can work for us 
both, I-—” 

He rose, moved about in his repressed excitement. 
came hastily up to her, and held out his hands. “I 
would ask nothing better than to know you trusted 
me !”* 

She put her hand frankly in his. 

“I was a mad, morbid creature. I never trusted 
any human beiug until I knew you,” she-said, 

** And now——” 

Mr. Frost did not think it worth while to finish 
the question. Hoe sat down, holding her hand tight 
clasped in his. He did not even know that Mr. Fal- 
conbridge was watching him from the larboard deck, 
debating on his sanity. 

The ugly face was more: beantifal to him than any 
Madonna’s, and what mattered it what Mr. Falcon. 
bridge thought of it? A. 8. L, 


FACETI4A. 


A CORRESPONDENT wants to know whether a lover 
can be called a “suitor” when he don’t suit her. 

Tom Moore compared first love to a potato—be- 
cause it shoots from the eyes. “Or rather,” exclaimed 
Byron, “ because it becomes all the less by paring.” 

“'Tae most solemn hour of my life,” says old 
Deacon Tipkins, “was when I was going home on a 
dark night from the Widow Mopson’s, after her 
youngest daughter Sally had told me I needn’t come 

gain.” 
“erour Szasons.—A lady teacher inquired of the 
members of a class of juveniles if any of them could 
name the four seasons. Instantly the chubby hand 
of a five-year old was raised, and promptly came the 
answer, “ Pepper, sait, vinegar and mustard.” 

“Mr. SPEAKER,” said a member of the House, 
discussing a bill for the regulation of the timber 
trade, “I know timber merchants to be the most 
egregrious rascals. I was in the timber live myself 
twelve years !”" 

An Aberdeen lady was told by her husband it was 
“optional” with her whether he should buy hera 
gilt-edged bible or a new bonnet. She struggled 
with the subject for three whole days, and chen 
took the b—onnet, 

“Say, what have you done with the cream ? 
These children cannot eat skim milk for breakfast.” 
“Sure, ma’am, it isn’t mesel’ that would be afther 
giving the scum to yez. I tuk that off and gave it 
to the cats.” 

“How seldom it happens,” said one friend to 
another, “ that we find editors bred to the business.” 
** Very,"j replied the other, “and have you not re- 
marked how seldom the business is bread to the 
editors ?”’ 











“MATTER !” 

Portly Old Swell (on reading Professor Tyn- 
dall’s speec!): “Dear me! Is it poss’ble! Most 
*xtr’ord'nary!—(throws down the reviewy—that I 
should have been originally @ ‘primordial atomic 
globule’! "—Punch. 

SUITING THE ACTION To THE WORD. 

“T have insulted you, and you will have to brook 
the insult,” said a little man toa big one. 

“T will brook you,” said the big one, taking him 
up and tossing him into the middle of a river 
close by. j 

“Tr you don’t see what you want, ask for it,” is 
posted up in a conspicuous place in an umbrella shop. 
A gentleman in the sporting interest stepped into the 
establishment last week and said, he did not’ see 
what he wanted, which was a ten ‘ pun’ note. “And 
I don’t seem to see it either,” said the Gamp vendor. 

“Dip you report that I was thief, sir?” angrily 
inquired Snook the other day of one of his neigh- 
bours. “No, I reported no such thing: I only said 
that there were strong suspicions against you, and 
that I belioved all the suspicions to be correct.” “Oh, 
was that all?’ 

JUVENILE MEMBERS. 

“ Father, is there any boys in Parliament ?” 

“No, my son; wliy do you ask that question 2?” 

“ Because the papers said the other day that one 
of the members kicked Mr, Brown’s Bill out of the 
House.” 

A ’Curs Bor.—“ James, my son, take this letter 
to the post office and pay tle postage on it,” The 
boy returned highly elated, and said, “‘ Father, I seed 
lot of men putting letters in's little place, and when 
no one was looking I slipped yours in for nothing; 
and bought a ginger cake with the money.” 

FASHIONABLE INTELLIGENCE. 

First Boy: “Going to number six? Vy they’re 
hout of town; they ‘arent passed ’ere this month !’” 

Second Boy: “ Vell, then, it must be their ghosts 
as lives in the back of the ’ouse and eats their 
wittles!"”—Fun. 

“ How fortunate I am ia meeting a rain-beau in 





this storm,” said a young lady who was caught in , 
shower the other day to her beau of promise, whoy 
she met, with an umbrella. “And I,’”’ said he, gj. 
lantly, “am as much rejoiced as the poor Laplaniey 
when he has caught a rein-deer.” 
ART AND MUSIC. 
(Pleasant for our friend Stump, who is on his way to 
the Art School.) 

Liza: “ There now, I told you so, Billy! Heaia’ 
a-coming here, ‘cos he ain’t the same organ man as 
allus comes on Saturday.” —Fun. 

SuwaKEsPRare’s Line.—Attenticn lately called ty 
the plants mentioned by Shakespesre, has cause} 

ple to argue that he must hive been a gariener, 
he fact appears: to be that the Prince of Play. 
wrights was the living contradiction to a popular 
saying—Shakespeare was Jack of ali trades and 
master of one.—Pune'. 
A LIFT ON THE ROAD. 

Native: “Yoees, zur, this road will take yoa to 
Crampton.” 

Tired Tourist: “Oh, Iam very glad;-I shall sit 
down and be taken there, I was not aware you laj 
moveable roads in this part.”—Fum 

QUALITY AND QUANTITY: 

Old-fashioned Sportsman: “I always think one 
of the greatest pleasures of shooting is to watch one 
dog’s work, Charlie.” 

Charlie (whose only idea is wholesale slaughter); 
“Yes; but I don’t see the fun of watcliing then 
work, if we don’t kill our number, eh?”’—Punch. 

A PracticaL JupcE.—At the Barnsley County 
Court recently a tailor’s bill was disputed on the 
ground that the trousers and waistcoat did not fit, 
To the great amusement of all in court the judge 
ordered the man to put the garments on, and then 
decided that they were a good’ fit, and gave plaintif 
a verdict. 

A NECESSARY PRECAUTION. 

Bridget: “ Please, sir, Alderman Suiffles wants to 
see you.” 

Cautious Old Gentleman: “Have you locked the 
parlour door, and put away the baby’s rattle ?” 

Bridget: “Yes, sir.’” 

Old Gent: ‘* Then you mer show him up.” 

Sam was courting Miss Polly Gilmore, but never 
called'in a’state of perfect’ sobriety: One night he 
proposed, but the lady refused on the ground of his 
drinking habits, although willing to take the vowsof 
matrimony if he would take the pledge of total ab- 
stinence from all that cawintoxicate. “ Well, I agree 
to'that,” says Sam, “give me but @ gill more and I'll 
take the pledge!” 

A THOUGHTFUL QUADRUPED. 

“ T say, friend, your horse is‘a little coutrary, is 
he not?” 

‘No, sir !’” 

“ What makes him stop, then ?” 

“Qh, he’s afraid’ somebody’l say * wlios,’ and he 
ghan’t hear it.” 

Watered Srtx:—Mrs. Parson’s little lap-dog, 
“Cupid,” while having his toilet made was aroused 
to anger by the sudden intrusion of a huge black cat, 
and in making a sadden spring for the purpose of 
chastising the unwelcome visitor, upset a bow! of 
water plump into Mrs, Parson’s lap, to tle great 
detriment of her new brocade satin, suddenly trans- 
forming it to watered silk. 

DIVISION OF LABOUR. 

Young Lady: ‘It must be six miles from here to 
Muddletown, is it not, Stebbins?” 

Mrs. Stebbins: “ Yes, miss, it be just that.” 

Young Lady ; “It would be too far for us to walk?” 

Mrs. Stebbins : “ Oh, no! yew'd doit right enough, 
youg ladies; it only makes three moile a piece, doau’t 
it ?°—Fnn. 

“STUDIED” ABSTRACTION. 

“TI say, Sambo, where you get dé shirt’ studs?” 

“Tu de shop, to be sure.” 

“Yah! you, just told. me you hadn't no money.” 

“Dat's right.” 

“How you get dem, den ?” 

“Well, I saw on a card in de window, ‘ Collet 
Studs,’ so I went in and collar’d dem.” 

int P omg } sueeaeneas. ‘ae 

i assenger > retty good 

Second er: “Ro—vany poor’ Birds wild 
—rain in torrents—dogs no use. Only got fi:y 
brace !” 

First Passenger: Make birds dear wont it?” 

Second er (“off his guard”): “ You're 
right, I assure you I paid three-and-sixpence & 
brace all round at Norwich this morning !"— 
Punch, 

War 1s THe MAtrmr?—Oh, nothing. Ouly 
this: a very youthful swell, who had called at Miss 
Angelina de ’s private address, as advertizel 
in the Times, to buy ticket for her benefit, snd 
had asked the landlady it Miss A. de C. was # 
home. Landlady (leaning over top of stairs) cried: 
“Mrs. Stubbs, you're wanted!” Youthful swell’s 
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feelings can be better imagined than described,— 
_— POST HASTY: , 

If the Representative of England at the Inter- 
national Postal Congress, recently held at Berne, 
understood the wants of his countrymen; ho doubt- 
less urged the acceptance of the following proposals 
by those who attended the meetings: 

“Letters from tradesmen (especially on or about 
quarter-day) should be “delayed in transmis- 

“wets 


Letters from wives of one year’s standing to their 
husbands, on account of their extreme length, should 
be paid for by the hundred+weight. 

Letters from husbands to their wives, on account 
of their extreme brevity, should be despatched at so 
much the dozen. 

Circulars sent through the post should be de- 
stroyed immediately on their discovery in the letter- 

oxes, 

’ Letters crossed and re-crossed should be returned 
to their writers. 

Letters from mothers-in-law should be refused on 
auy terms. 

Letters from amateur authors to editors should be 
marked “ Hanwell ” to insure proper attention. 

Letters of credit should be paid for by those who 
receive them on their arrival before they are sent. 
(N.B.—This Claase only to apply to Treland.) 

Notes from postmén should be paid for at the rate 
of authors’ MS., as coming from men of letters. 

And last, but not least, all love letters should be 
delivered post-free.— Punch. 

A BUSY PAY-DAY, 

A profligate young fellow, a son of 2 lawyer of some 
eminence in Yorkshire, on.a certain muster inspection 
day, purchased a horse of an ignorant farmer, and en- 
gaged to pay it on the nextinspection day. Hegave 
anote; but instead of inspection, he inserted the 
word “ Resurrection "—making-it payable on the re- 
surrection day! 

When the inspection day had come and the farmer, 
unsuspicious of the trick, supposed the note to be 
due, he called on the young man for payment. The 
latter expressed great astonishment that he should 
call on him before the note was out. 

“ But it is out,” said the farmer; “ you promised to 
pay me the next inspection day; the time has come 
and I want my money.” 

“Tf you will look at the note again,” said the young 
man, coolly, “ you will find it has a very long while 
to run yet.” 

The farmer was suré the note*was due, orought'to 
be ; but on spelling it over carefully, he found to his 
astonish ment that it was not due till the resurrection 
day. He remonstrated with the young scrapegrace ; 
but all to no purpose, and he finally laid the case be- 
fore his father, the lawyer. The latter took his son 
aside, and told him he had better settle the thing at 
once. 

“For,” said he, “though the pay-day is far distant, 
youare in a fair way to bave business enough’ on 
= hands on that day, without having notes to 
settle.’ 

The advice was taken. 

BIG BRINDLE. 

Tu Sussex, many years ago, there resided # geutle- 
man of great hospitality and large fortune, who 
though uneducated, was sed of hard good 
sense, Oolonel W. had been elected M.P.and had 
been also sheriff, 

His elevation, however, had made him somewhat 
pompous, and he became very fond of using big 
words. On his farm he had a large and mischievous 
ox called “Big Brindle,” which frequently broke 
down his neighbour’s fences, and committed other 
depredations, much to the colonel’s annoyance, 

One morniug, after breakfast, in presence of some 
gentlemen who had stayed with him overnight, and 
who were now on their way to town, he called his 
Overseer, and said: 

“Mr. Allen, I desire you to impound Big Brindle, 
in order that I may hear no more animadversious on 
his eternal depredations.” 

Allen bowed and walked off, sorely puzzled to 
know what the colonel meant. So after Colonel W. 
left for town, he went to Mrs. W. and asked lier 
what her husband meant: by’ telling’ him. to “im- 
pound ” the ox. 

“Why,” said she, “he meant to tell you to put 
him into a pen.” 

_ Allen left to perform the feat, for it was no incon- 
siderable one, as the animal was very wild and 
Vicious, and after a great’ deal of’ trouble and vex- 
ation, he succeeded 

“Well,” said he, wiping the perspiration from his 
brow, and soliloquizing, ‘this is impounding ’ is it ? 
Now I am dead sure the old colonél will ask me. if I 
impounded Big Brindle, and I'll bet-14l-prazie him 
48 bad as he did me,” 

The next day the colonel'gave a dinner party, and 





sent for Allen, the overseer. The colonel turned to 


the overseer, and said : 

“Mr, Allen, did you impound Big Brindle, sir?” 

Allen straightened himself, and, lookin around 
at the company, said; 

‘* Yes, I did,, sir, but.old Brindle transcended the 
impannel of the impound, and seatterlophisticated all 
over the equinnimity of the forest.” 

The company burst into an immoderate fit of 
laughter, while the colonel’s face reddened with dis- 
comfiture. 

“What do you mean by that, sir?” said he. 

“Why, I mean, colonel,” said’ Allen, “that old 
Brindle, being prognosticated with an idea of the 
cholera, ripped ani teared, snorted and pawed dirt, 
perambulated the fence, absquatulated to the woods, 
and would not be impounded nohow!” 

This was too much; the company roared again, in 
which the colonel was forced to join, and in the 
midst of the laughter Allen left, saying to himself 
as’ he went: 

“T fancy the colonel won't ask me to impound any 
more oxen!” 


AMONG THE HEMLOCKS. 


Au, how the days themselves repeat! 
I’ was one like this, in Autumns gone, 
That, waited on by happy feet, 
My steps were through these woodlands 
drawn ; 
That, hand-in-hand, in converse fond, 
Where touch and glance with speech com- 


bine, 
We passed the stile, and on beyond 
Thronugk aisles of hemlock, spruce, and 
pine. 
The warm October sun, as now, 
Fiecked the brown turf with network rare, 
And,.wafted out from every bough, 
Rich forest odours filled the air. 
Still in my ear her gentle tones 
See whispering, and still to me 
Her breath is in these fragrant cones, 
Her eyes look out from bush and tree. 


That dry-voiced locust gusaes strong. 
Just as upon that happy. day; 
And here’s the pathway, dim and long, 
Through which we took our loitering way, 
The hat she wore I well recall, 
Her grateful gown of striped lawn, 
And the soft. drapery of the shawl, 
That wreathed her like a cloud at dawn. 


Her gentle smile, tho changing light 
Which her sweet eyes. in speaking, lent; 
The tender blush, now faint, now bright, 
That o’er her features came and went— 
I have it all so palpably 
Before me, that [ sometimes start 
And tarn, expecting her to see 
Beside me still, with beating heart. 


Bor is not this the very seat— 
This the same hemlock-haunted. placo— 
Where to my vows such answers'sweet 
She whispered, in my fond embrace? 
Saw not yon cedar, still so green, 
The sacred kiss that sealed our vows? 
Between whatisand what hath been 
Seems naught but waving’ hemlock 
boughs: 


Still must the days themselves repeat, 
However, and the grace of one 
That was with youth and love complete 
Can beam no more beneath the sun; 
For, loug ago, her)patiiway led 
Through cypress shadows none divine, 
And mine is lonely now and‘ dead, 
Through aisles of hemlock, spruce, and 
pine. N. D. 


GEMS, 


Bz frank. with the world. Fran‘ness is the child 
of honesty and’ courage. Say what you mean to do 
on every occasion, and take it for granted that you 
mean to do just what is right.. If a friend asks 
you @ favour,.you should. grant it, if it is reason- 
able; if it isnot, tell him plainly why you cannot. 
You will wrong him and wrong yourself by equivo- 
cation of any kind: 

Every man makes his own surroundings, and 
creates the atmospliere he lives in. Astle boy who 
ran and threw himself into his: mother’s arms, 
weeping and angry at the echo of his own words 
that came back to him, ignorant that he was him- 
self the originator of what vexed him, so are men 
creating the evils of which they complain. The 
follies and vices that men ran into are only the re- 
sponsive echoes of their own souls, 

Ou! . adversity is* a shrewd taskmistress, a 





pe ey Nar leveller. How it teaches us to appre- 
ciate kindness, and to discover friends where we 
had previously only discerned: inferiors! It is, in- 
deed, as the greal poetiof the world has said the 
ewel struck out the uglinessand venom of the 
eart. Fine friends fall away—the. dust of the 
butterfly’s wings is swept off by the cold touch 
of this same adversity—and it is then, and only 
then, that we turn to simple, pure and honest human 
hearts for comfort. Happy they who even thus 
tardily find what they seelc. 


HOUSEHOLD TREASURES. 

BakeD EGG-PLANT,—Select a good-sized plant, 
free from defects, out off the top carefully as it 
must be replaced, tiven scoop out with a large spoon 
all the pulp, mix with it a large spoonfal of bread: 
crumbs, a little salt, some finely-rubbed thyme and 
summer savory, a little cayenne, and a spoonful of 
butter; mix these weli together, return it to the 
hollowed plant, then tie on. the top which was cut 
off, lay it in a stew with some thin slices of 
fat corned pork laid in the bottom, cover tightly, and 
let it cook slowly for one hour, take off the string, and 
send to table hot and whole. 

TomATO QMELET.—Select one quart of fine ripe 
tomatoes, pour over them boiling water, to remove 
the skin; them chop them finely, put them in a 
saucepan without any water; chop two onions very 
finely, cover closely, and let them simmer slowly an 
hour, then add a little salt and cayenne, a large 
spoonful of bread-crumbs, aud cover tightly; beat 
up five eggs to a firm froth; have ready a heated 
pan, and a small piece of butter, just to grease it, 
stir the eggs iuto the hot buttered pan, brown it on 
one side, fold it over, and serve it on a hot dish the 
moment it is done, It is very nice with beef-steak, 


STATISTICS. 

A REPoRT from the Bureau of Statistics, Wasking- 
tou, gives an account of the population of the various 
countries of the world. Among other details it 
gives the following as the populations of the 25 lar- 
gest cities of the world :—Londou 3,254,260 ; Sutchan, 
2,000,000 ; Paris, 1,851,792; Pekin, 1,300,000; 
T'schants-chau-fu, about 1,000,000; Hangtschau-fu; 
1,500,000 ; Siangtan 1,000,000 ; Singnan-fu 1,000.000 ; 
Canton, 1,000,000; New York, 942;292; Tient.- 
sin, 900,000; Vienna, 834,284; Berlin, 826,341; 
Hangkau, 800,000; Tschingtu-fu, 800,000 ; Calcutta, 
794,645; Tokio, (Yeddo), 674,477; Philadelphia, 
674,022; St, Petersburg, 667,963 ; Bombay, 644,405; 
Moscow, 611,970; Constantinople, 600,000 ; Liver- 
pool 893,405 ; and Rio de Janeiro, 420,000. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


A LIEUTENANT’s‘ naval pension of 50/.a year has 
been conferred ow Commander John P. Cheyne. 

THe Tower or Loypon.—Tlie fees received for 
admission to the jewel-house in the year ended the 
3ist March last amounted to 3,6801. 13s. 6d. 

RreciorrTi GARIBALDI, major-general in the Italian 
Auxiliary Army, was married the other day at St. 
James’s Church, Piceadilly,,to Miss Harriet Con- 
stauce Hopcralt, of Oak Lawu, Anerley. 

Tae fate of Temple Bar is not yet settled. 
Official City says that it would be better to widen 
the spot by pulling. down houses from the Bar to 
Chancery-lane. 

A Fine took place in Londow the other night, 
resulting im the serious damage to a former resi- 
dence of Sir Christopher Wren, the architect. The 
place of the fire was within. filty yards of the spot 
at which: tradition says: the great tire of London 
commenced. 

‘Tut detachment of Royal Eugineers under orders 
for India are now directed to be held in readiness for 
embarkation by the end of October. The detach» 
ment will wumber about fifty of all ranks, and will 
be employed under ‘the India Public Works Com. 
missioners. 

A saTisFActory trial was made on Friday at 
Limehouse of two lifeboats, destined for service in 
Russia, and built at the cost of the Boglish residents 
in St. Petersburg, as. a marriage present to the Duke 
and Duchess of Edinburgh, in whose honour they 
ave named the “ Alfred” and the“ Marie.” A large 
number of persons were present. 

Ir has been ested that a splendid avenue 
would result from carrying onward, in a northward 
direction, Portland Place, cutting through the two 
green patches of enclosure, and thus joining on 
Portland Place'to's grand avenue, extending through 
the whole of Regent’s Park. Avision of a second 
Champs Elysées. rises. before the mind’s eye—and 
then a vision of the Goverument official’s face when 


it is proposed to hii. 
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on one ounce of chloride of lime, stir till the chloride is 
well dissolved, then add five quarts of cold water, and 
put the mildewed articles in it, allowing them to remain 
there for from six to ten hours, according to the degree 


Cuar.es F.—It is scarcely prudent to marry upon such 
expectations as an increase of salary. You should wait 
until your actual earnings are sufficient to keep the home, 
be more especially as you are so young. In 
your youth is of itself a reason why your matrimonial in- 
clinations should be postponed. Young men should look 
upon matrimony as an incentive to and the reward of 
exertion and self-improvement. They should, for the 
sake of their own interest, be very careful not to gather 
the fruit before it is ripe—not to undertake a responsi- 
bility before they are fitted for the duty. 
Persons who intend to follow the profession 
of a surgeon attach themselves to one of the many schools 
connected with the London or Edinburgh Hospitals. 
Particulars of the course of study and attendance can be 
btained of the dean or secretary of any of these medical 








. 2. The course, of stedy extends over three or 
four years at the least. 3. Full information will be —. 
plied by the resident officer at the college, who is variously 
styled by different institutions as resident warden, 
secretary or dean. 4 The college fees for the curriculum 
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NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS, 


A. E. P.—We cannot send to you by post. 

RB. M.—Inquire at Somerset House. 

H. C. (Statford).—Many thanks for your note about 
“ Mildew.” 

E. B. H. A—A young man of eighteen is, we think, too 
young to marry, 

A, L.—The address should accompany the advertize- 
ment, in confidence of course, 

Ar K.—You should be advised to postpone taking any 
action in the matter for two or three years. 

Hararr S.—The lines about “The Dell” are very care- 
lessly done, and are not suitable for publication. 

8. G.— You should consult a surgeon. It will be 

i t the patient before an opinion is 





y to insp 
given. 

ALrua.—Perhaps you had better send the specimen. At 
the same time you should not form any hasty conclusion 
on the subject. 

J. W. M.—Yon are rather too young, and should wait, 
at all events, until the period of your apprenticeship has 
expired. 

Anne F.—Your handwriting is so very bad that only 
with difficulty can the meaning of what you have written 
be apprehended. 

Rounpuay.—We are unable to form any opinion as to 
your “ habit” of writing. As to your manner, that is ex- 
ceedingly heavy and tolerably legible. 

Niwa T.—The numbers of the Loxspow Reaper contain- 
— the story are all in print and can be purchased at the 
office or by order of newsagents. 

Miss G. H. (Portsea).—Your letter about the mauu- 
script has been received: All we can say about the letter 
is that if it has reached us it will be duly considered when 
its turn comes. 

W. R. G.—The Continental state lotteries are bona 
fide speculations. You should use ee caution in 
selecting an agent and should not be disappointed if you 
draw a blank. 

Auice A. P.—Some description of your personal ap- 
pearance is necessary, and the fuller the details you feel 
Anclined to send the better, provided always that you are 
influenced by a wise discretion. 

F. G. M.—It rather surprises us to learn that a youth 
of twenty should, even in these days of high pay, receive 
so large a salary as 1501. per annum, Notwithstanding 
this advantage, however, twenty is too early fora man to 
marry. 

IsaBeLir, Lovurse and Otmers.—Here we have four 
correspondents writing to us on one piece of paper and 
that only halfasheet, This is so inconvenient, that we 
must trouble each to make her request on a separate 
sheet of paper. 

Joun A. K.-—A friend would, we think, advise you to 
reconsider your intention of entering into the marri 
state at the early age of eighteen. You are too young, 
physically and mentally, successfully to tackle the cares 
— a married man’s home and family necessarily en- 
"tail. 

Justic®.—There is by law no limitation of time in re- 
ference to indictments for forgery. As you ask for our 
‘ideas concerning the subject of your letter, we will add 
that the prosecutor in the case given would probably get 
-as good as he sent, for if any offence was committed one 
party isas guilty as the other. 

E, A. B.—Since an affiliation order, when granted, is an 
order for a contribution towards the maintenance of the 
child by its supposed father, it follows that such an order 
cannot be granted until the child is born. You must wait 
until that event happens; you cannot take any proceed- 
ings before the birth. 

A Constant ReapER.—You can try what effect a regular 
supply of rump steak and oyster sauce, accompanied with 
a moderate quantity of porter, will produce upon your 
countenance, but we apprehend that even these luxuries 
will not greatly alter the shape of the features bestowed 
upon you by nature, 

S. W.—Whb ile we are flattered by receiving a letter from 
a gallant sailor on board a man-of-war statidned in the 
China waters, we are afzaid that the distance he is from 
Old England will prove, for the present, an insupera’ le 
ed to his wished-for marriage with an English 
girl. 

Janz J. and Lizziz R.—Amongst the many privileges 
freely accorded to the fair sex, reticence concerning the 
number of summers that have } yp ve since they first saw 
the light is usually classed. ut ladies have, notwith- 
standing, often to give some notion of their age, and be- 
cause “Jane” and “ Lizzie” have left us completely in 
the dark on this subject we are unable to render them the 
— small service they require. 

ILDiEW.— We are indebted to a een ay td for the 
following particulars of a remedy 10r mildew in calico or 


any colourless articles; ‘‘ Pour one quart of boiling water 


vary from 90l. to 1051. which may be paid by instalments. 
In addition the student must be provided with main- 
tenance, books, and other necessaries. 5. The chances of 
obtaining sucb an appoint t depend a great deal on 
the connexions of the candidate. In addition to the 
possession of ability and character, a man, at the start, 
stands in need of the recommendation of persons who 
have influence. 
THEY THINK THAT I FORGET. 


They think that I forget thee, 
That I love thee now no more; 

They think thy name now holds no place 
Down in my hear.’s deep core. 


Because I never call thy name, 
They think that I forget ; 

But, ah ! they know not this fond heart 
‘Lhat loves thee, loves thee yet. 


The heart I gave thee, long ago, 
My darling, still is true, 

And not a pulse that echoes there, 
But beats and throbs for you. 


There's not 2 breeze that fans my brow, 
But this poor, broken heart 

Sends forth, upon its wings, some word 
To tell how dear thou art, 


And not a prayer ascends at eve 
To that pure throue above, 

But thy dear name is spoken there, 
Commingled with my love, 


And yet, witbin my heart, they think 
That you hold nothing there; 

They think that I—that I forget, 
How foo!ish then they are! 


Oh, could they know the deep, deep love 
That flames within my breast ; 

Oh, could they kuow my misery, 
My sorrow and uurest ; 


They then would know those joyful looks 
That hide death's rankling smart, 
And that these smiles play o’er the 
Of my poor, broken heart. L. EB 


Axnis, rather tall, fair, nut-brown hair, blue eyes, and 
considered good looking, would jike to correspond witha 
tall, dark geutleman, with au early view to marriage; a 
tradesman preferred, 

Lovine Sam, twenty-one, a seaman in the Royal Navy, 
fair, complexion, rather tall and handsome, wishes to 
correspond with a young woman who is loving, domesti- 
cated and fond of home. 

James N.C. W., tail, fair, light hair, good looking and 
in a very good position, would like to correspond with a 
young lady about seventeen, who has light hair and is 
good looking. 

Epwry, a banker's clerk, twenty-three, tall, dark, fond 
of home and music and well educated, wishes to corre- 
spond with a qouns lady, with a view to matrimony. She 
must be amiable, loving and domesticated. 

Awnig, nineteen, dark, idered good looking, of an 
amiable disposition, fond of home and music and has a 
small income, would like to correspond with a young 
gentleman in business. 

Musik and L12z18 wish to correspond with two steady 
yonne men about twenty-four, who are good tradesmen: 

innie and Lizzie are both tall and dark, are considered 
good looking and very domesticated. 

Emi.iz, seventeen, medium height, blue eyes, brown 
hair, very domesticated, would like to meet with a tall, 
_— young. man about twenty-one; mechanic pre- 

erred 





grave 
E. 





Auics B., nineteen. tall, fair complexion, considered 
good looking and has a small fortune, wishes to corre- 
spond with a gentleman about twenty-seven, tall and 
dark, he must be fond of home and children. 

ivy Greey, a tradesman, rather tall and good looking, 
wishes to correspond with a young lady about nineteen, 
who is good looking, of a loving disposition and fond of 
home; with a view to matrimony. 

Lizzrz, eighteen, medium height, dark hair and eyes, 
fond of home and music and domesticated. Respondent 
must resemble his future wife, able to keep her comfort- 
tably, he must also be good tempered and about thirty 
years of age. 

8. M. S., a widow, thirty-five, tall, dark-brown hair, 

sably good looking, without encumbrance, living on a 
‘arm, would like to d wi table ma 
with a view to marriage, 





with a P a 
dist, Respondent must be a Metho- 
ist. 


HicuHianp Harrx, & young Scotch artist, twenty-tw 
dark, medium height and possessed of a small femae, 


respectability, with a view to matrimony; one r 





tence, wishes to form the acquaintance of a young ry Qf 


man. He must be about twenty-three, tall, dark, goo) 
looking and fond of home. She is nineteen, dark anj 
medium heiyht, domesticated, and thinks she woulj 
make any one a very loving and dutiful wife. 

Cuarur R., twenty-two, considered good looking, 
would like to correspond with a fair young lady about 
twenty, who must be fond of home and children. He is 
tall, dark, ima good situation and would make a loving 


twenty-two, good looking, dark eyes ani 
hair, very loving, would make a rs wife and has, 
little money, wishes to co d witk a good looking 
oung man, fair and fond of home; a tradesman pre. 
erred, 

Maup, seventeen, medium height, hazel eyes, dark. 
brown hair, considered pretty, would like to correspond 
with a tall, dark young man about twenty-one who is 
fond of home; one who is something at a theatre anj 
would introduce her to the stage preferred. ’ 
Se.ina H., twenty-one, wishes to correspond with a 
gentleman, with a view to matrimony. She is tall, fa'r, 
very accomplished, fond of home and has money. The 
gentleman must be tall, dark, good tempered and fond ot 


home and children, 
Negus C, wishes.to meet with a gentleman who would 
make her a husband. She is dark, considered 


pretty, medium height and very domesticated, sho 
would wish the gentleman to be govd looking, of 4 
loving disposition and fond of home. 

Damask Ross, twenty-nine, 5ft. 5in., dark complexion, 
brown hair and eyes, thoroughly domesticated and fond 
of home and singing, wishes to correspond with a stealy 

oung man of loving disposition and fond of home, 

hinks she would suit “L- KE.” 

Matpes's Biusu, twenty-four, 5ft,, fair complexion, 
dark hair and eyes, fond of music, thoroughly domesti- 
cated and of a loving disposition, wishes to correspoul 
with a gentleman who is tall, fair, eood looking and gooi 
tempered. Yhinks she would suit “ William.” 

Dascine Jack, twenty-four, 5ft, Gin., brown hair and 
eyes and a seaman in the Royal Navy, wishes to corre. 
spond with a young lady who isthoronghly domesticated, 
between twenty and tweuty-one, fond of home and cuil- 
dren and able to make a loving wife. 

AFFECTIONATE JENNY, a widow, thirty-five, medium 
height, brown hair, good looking, fair, of a loving, dis- 
position, thoroughly domesticated, fond of singing, music 
aud home, with a good income iu prospect and well edu- 
cated, would like to correspond with a gentleman, with 
a view to matrimony, about forty, rather tall, fair, well 

ducated, affectionate, fond of home, with suilicient in- 
come to keep a wile, 


Communications Recrivep: 


Wuite Vioxzr is responded to by—*‘ 8S. M.,” who thinks 
he is all she requires. 

Lexa by—‘ Lovely Charles,” seaman in the Royal 
Navy, light hair, thinks he will suit her. 

E. by-—* BR, K.,” twenty-eiyht, good looking, of an 
amiable disposition and of industrious, 

Howagp by—“ Nellie C.,” twenty-two, the danghter of 
& master cutler, and thinks she is ail * Howard ” re 
quires. : 

N. W. by—“'T. J. C.," who is a tradesman, twenty- 
seven, 5{t. 8in., dark, tolerable share of good looks, edu- 
cated and musical, 

L. L. L. by—** Isa,” who is well educated, a gentlewo- 
man, and has an income of 80l. per annum, she thinks 
s) @ is all he requires, 

3. P. by—* William J.,” a mechanic earning 30s. per 
week, twenty-two, dark complexion, brown eyes, about 
5it. 7in., fond of home an: music. 

Briewineham Mecuanic by—“ M. H.,” tall, fair, con- 
sidered good looking, twenty-two, good tempered und of 
industrious havita, 

Wititiam by—‘* White Rose,” twenty-one, medium 
height, brown hair, good looking, good tempered, would 
make a loving partner and a good manager uf a working 
man’s home. 

Harper Harry by—“ Lonely Bessie,” twenty-one, fair, 
very loving, would make a good wife to a loving hus- 
band; and by—** Lucy,” eighteen, medium height, fair 
and of a merry and loving disposition, 

J. H. W. by—“Jenuy H.,” twenty, medium height, 
rather stout, brown hair and eyes, is religious, very 
oe of mi would make a good wife and a happy 

ome, 

WILD FLower wishes 


man P y 
nineteen, tall and fair ; 
good looking. 





to marry an affectionate geutle- 
ted, about twenty-two. She 13 
she would prefer him dark aud 








ALt the Back Noumssus, Pants and Votumes of the 
“Lonpow Reaper” are iu print and may be had at the 
Office, 334,, Strand; or will be sent to any part of thy 
United Kingdom Postfree for Three-lalfpence, Light 
pence, aud Five Shillings and Eightpepce each. 

Evesrsopr'’s Joonnat, Parts 1 to 4, Price Ihreepeucs 


Tux Lonpom Reapzse, Post-free Three-halfpeuce 
Weekly; or teriy One Shilling and Kightpeuce. 

Livg anp Fasuion, Vols, 1 and 2, Price Seven Shillings 
and Sixpence each, 





*,.° Now Ready Vou. XXII. of Tus Lompomw Radek, 
Price 4s, 64, 3 

Also, the TiTLz and Inpex to Vou XXIL., Price Oss 
Pent. 
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+4% We cannot undertake to retarn Rejected Mant 
seripts, As they ara sent to us voiuntarily, autuors 
should retain copies, 
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in or near Liverpool 
Asxiz Laws would 





refe: 
like te correspond with a young 


G. &. Suirs. 
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